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Evolution of the College resident Charles F. Thwing, 

President of Adelbert College and West- 

ern Reserve University, in a recent article, has char- 

acterized the three successive types of president de- 

veloped by the American college—first, the clerical, 
then the scholastic, and lastly the executive. 

The higher institutions extant in the early part 
of this century were the offspring of religious sects, 
and existed chiefly to prepare young men for the 
ministry of their respective parent denominations. 
It was natural that their administration should be 
entrusted to clergymen, and, indeed, there were at 
the time of their foundation comparatively few men 
in other walks of life who, in scholarly attainments, 
were well fitted for the conduct of an important in- 
stitution of learning. 

With the growth of the other liberal professions 
and the abandonment of the monkish idea that there 
was necessarily any connection between book- 
learning and ecclesiasticism, yet before the intense 
utilitarianism of to-day had asserted itself, occurred 
an epoch in which the head of a great college or 
university must be, above all things, an exemplar of 
supreme attainment in classicism or philosophy. 
Men who, though secondarily clergymen, were pri- 
marily scholars, now came to the fore and instead 
of Edwards, Daggett or the elder Dwight, who had 
characterized earlier years, the period was rendered 
illustrious by such names as Hopkins and Mc- 
Cosh. Those who look back from the present date 
to the fifties seem to remember a more sober spirit 
then dominant in college life than now exists. 
Athletics were far less prominent than they are at 
present, the scientific and practical branches of 
study were undeveloped, and from president down 
to the average student, learning for learning’s 
sake was the incentive to industry. 

But latterly, with the expansion of the more 
popular old colleges into mammoth universities, 
and the founding of new ones upon an equally 
gigantic scale, the question of ways and means has 
claimed increasing attention. The president of such 
an institution finds himself the responsible head of 
a community numbering thousands of active indi- 
viduals, met together for the furtherance of greatly 
diversified interests. The curriculum has become 
broad beyond the full comprehension of any one 
man, and the chief administrator of affairs may 
well leave to specialists the arrangement of 
scholarly details. It is found far more advantageous 
to the large modern college that its executive 
should be a man of tact, worldly wisdom and level- 
headedness than that he should have devoted his 
life to deep study and research. This is not to say 
that he must not be a man of high culture, but that 


breadth and wideawake personality are of more 
importance than mere erudition. To put the actual 
facts in plain words, the sort of president sought for 
in these days is one who can influence men of 
wealth to give liberally in endowment or support of 
the university. Money answers all things—in learn- 
ing as elsewhere. It is found most beneficial to the 
college that the direct administration of its local af- 
fairs be entrusted to a dean, or other subordinate, 
while the official head devotes himself to its foreign 
relations, so as to increase its popularity and attend- 
ance, and to win substantial favors from those who 
are in a position to bestow them. 

These last remarks are not made particularly 
with reference to the recent choice of Professor 
Arthur Twining Hadley for president of Yale Col- 
lege; but certainly his appointment is worthy of 
note as showing the change in opinion of the quali- 
fications which a college president should possess. 
It is not simply that Yale traditions have been vio- 
lated by the selection of a layman, for it is said that 
he would have been chosen just as readily had he 
been a clergyman; it is not that he lacks classical 
erudition, for he is a profound student of Greek; it 
is not that he is a radical or revolutionist in college 
methods, for such a character is entirely foreign to 
him; but he is quite a young man, a man of affairs 
and a practical man, outside of the conventional lines 
of his predecessors, one who bids fair to put new 
life into college ways as fast as it is needed and to 
adapt the institution placed in his charge to 
modern exigencies. As a journalist during part 
of his career, and writing upon Siberian railway 
matters in their engineering, financial and po- 
litical aspects, he has cut a figure which contrasts 
sharply with those of his sedate and homiletical 
predecessors. 

The increasing number of college students who 
are preparing for life work outside of the three his- 
toric professions—particularly for engineering pur- 
suits, the inrush to which is now appalling—has 
created an urgent demand for educational facilities 
in the non-classical branches. This demand was at 
first met chiefly by new institutions for special 
technical training, the older colleges having been 
slow to welcome the innovation. But now, for bet- 
ter or for worse, their conservatism is being shaken 
off. Harvard has made a radical concession in re- 
gard to classical requirements. At Princeton and 
Columbia the technical and scientific schools have 
obtained prominent places in the university. The 
election of Professor Hadley as president of Yale 
seems to pave the way for whatever further applica- 
tions of modern utilitarian ideas expediency may 
dictate. 
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A shrewd observer has discov- 
ered that the pace of those who 
frequent our busiest thoroughfares in New York 
has perceptibly slackened. The gait is still rapid, 
but there used to be a time, not very far distant, 
when it almost reached the swiftness and activity 
of a run. Possibly the observation may not be 
true, yet if it is ‘true, there would be a reasonable 
explanation of the change in the fact that the 
“chase of the almighty dollar” is not perhaps as 
eager as it used to be. Nations in the past have 
learned to value leisure and repose, and it wou!d 
be strange if success and fortune failed to bring to 
Americans a respect for it also. As yet we do little, 
however, to teach its value, and have hardly got 
beyond the stage where leisure has attached to it a 
suggestion of wrong. Those who seek to enjoy it 
and nothing else are certainly of little use in the 
world; but leisure used as a safety-valve, indulged 
in moderately as an offset to hard work, should 
hold a high place in the estimation of all. Leisure. 
too, is not as many imagine the practice of doing 
nothing at all. It is not idling, but simply implies 
the freedom from necessary occupation. It is quite 
essential to a sound constitution and to happiness 
that there should be leisure moments in every man’s 
life, and if work and leisure can be thoroughly bal- 
anced they would doubtless conduce to longevity 
and perfect health. If one-half of our time could 
be work and one-half devoted to sensible leisure the 
conditions would be ideal, but they are very dif- 
ficult to obtain. The great trouble is that we take 
no account of the unoccupied moments of our life; 
we do not teach our children how to enjoy them, 
and the result is often that we make men by our 
methods of education who know no other enjoy- 
ment than work, and who are consequently never 
able, even in old age, to remain contentedly unoc- 
cupied. There is certainly no existence more val- 
ueless to oneself or the rest of the world than an 
absolutely inactive one. The laborer’s leisure is 
spent often in a chair or on a stoop with a pipe in 
his mouth. This is a poor enough existence to look 
forward to in old age; but it is the common one. 
Such men have the narrowest horizon of all. They 
are mere machines, and their leisure is like solitary 
confinement, one dull and inane continuity of an 
existence without hope or without history. Dull 
and useless as such an existence is, it will some- 
times be found even among educated people—not 
because they are incapable of useful leisure occupa- 
tions, but because they have never been taught 
what to do with their spare time. There is a vast 
difference among schools in an appreciation of this 
fact, and it is there that the good seed is sown which 
bears fruit after success has been achieved. To 
teach the young only enough to attain success is 
but to teach them one-half what they should know. 
To teach them also how to make their leisure so 
that they will never weary of it is a gift which a few 
teachers possess, and they are the ones which the 
wise are ever hunting for. In some European 


Spare Moments. 


schools, where these things are better understood 
than with us, boys and young men are kept occu- 
pied the greater part of the day; but their half-hour 
studies alternate with semi-recreations, with fenc- 
ing, drawing, music, field botany, natural history, 
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dancing, riding and indoor and outdoor sports in 
general. It may not be an ideal curriculum, but it 
suggests an appreciation of the necessity of prepar- 
ing not alone for the occupations of life, but for the 
spare moments also. 





Yet a few days and the college 
graduate must come down 
from his high horse (he probably named the nag 
“Pegasus”), and join the jostling mob which 
Chaucer dubbed “the press,” and the slang of the 
day more eloquently calls “the push.” From being 
the cynosure of commencement week, he becomes 
what that magnificent word “cynosure” literally 
means—the tail of the dog! And he will find that 
the world is not a beast that is wagged by its own 
tail; on the contrary, he is likely to grow dizzy at 
the small concern it shows for his comfort or im- 
portance. The week after commencement the 
graduate is treated as if he had just escaped from 
a penitentiary; his acquisitive instincts are looked 
on with suspicion, and of his knowledge the only 
dictum is, “Forget it!” He must begin at the end of 
the line, and take many an unnecessary, as well as 
every necessary, humiliation. But let him not 
therefore grow impious toward his Alma Mater, or 
regret his term of studiousness. He is only repeat- 
ing the process he went through when he left his 
preparatory academy, and was metamorphosed 
from senior to freshman. He has gone into the 
larger college, and must once more ascend from the 
greater to the less. And let him be sure that as 
everything he learned in his preparatory days was 
of advantage in his undergraduate work, so all his 
college lore will ultimately aid him mightily in his 
courses in that great post-graduate school, the 
World! 

Every day in the evolution of the race the col- 
lege man becomes more of necessity in the practical 
places of commerce, as well as in the professions. 
The old times when the college man was “the worst 
of all horned cattle,” and when he was not found 
among the wealthy or the powerful of the land— 
those times have passed forever. But aside from 
the hourly assistance of the academic training, there 
is its place in the life outside of office hours—which 
is, after all, the life one spells with a capital letter, 
and should take most deeply into consideration. In 
the life as is life, the things one learned to know and 
the ways one learned to think in college are more 
than useful—they are beautiful, blessed. Even such 
scraps of Greek as one remembers—if it be only 
the first line of the Iliad—and such Latinity as has 
escaped the sponge of time—these are very real, 
if very fragile, delights. The refinement one has 
perforce acquired, the democracy that college life 
instils, the higher standard one has perhaps uncon- 
sciously set up within himself, the keener sensibility 
and sensitiveness to the ugly as well as to the beau- 
tiful, all, all make the after-intercourse with one’s 
fellow-kind more worthy, more charming, more 
comfortable than it could ever have become with- 
out the four years of monastic seclusion from the 
workaday world. And this should be a vast solace 
to the poor college graduate in these coming 
months of meekness. It should be a soothing balm 
to “the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy 
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takes”—such a “balm of Gilead” as he has been 
singing about in his glee throughout his late 
Olympiad. 





The young American of to-day 
has no valid excuse for enter- 
ing life’s battle untrained. A glance over the edu- 
cational advertising pages of Current Literature 
reveals a wealth of opportunities for the physical, 
mental and moral training of both sexes, such as 
was hardly dreamed of thirty years ago. Whether 
the youth or maiden desires a full classical and 
scientific education, or only to master a specialty, 
with immediate view to bread-winning; whether a 
knowledge of psychology or shorthand, electrical 
engineering or music, be the goal—the means are 
at hand in profusion. Carefully planned courses, ex- 
pert instructors, cosy homes and splendid equip- 
ments are matters of course in hundreds of schools 
and colleges, and if parents are embarrassed in 
their choice, it is from the richness of the offerings. 
Specialization, so prominent a feature in the indus- 
trial life of the twentieth century’s threshold, has 
necessarily entered our schools, and if a broad motto 
could be framed to stand for the work in all 
America’s educational institutions, it would read, 
“A Help for Every Need.” Life to-day demands 
broader and more complex mental equipment than 
was needed in the days of our fathers, and this our 
schools are supplying better every year. From the 
moment the child enters the kindergarten till he 
graduates into practical life, the accumulated forces 
of centuries of experience, ingenuity and research 
are at his service. 

Some of us are fond of claiming certain advan- 
tages for the methods of the “good old times,” but 
we all know in our hearts that the few flaws we can 
pick in modern modes are many times outweighed 
by the tremendous average of superiority that puts 
present-day education in about the same relation to 
the old-time schools, as the trolley bears to the 
horse railway. Nobody will seriously argue at this 
day that it is necessary to memorize a mass of tedi- 
ous rules to acquire grammatical speech, or that 
time is misspent in giving eight-year-olds the be- 
ginnings of French! A few years ago most draw- 
ing in schools took the shape of surreptitious cari- 
catures on the slate; to-day almost every child 
knows perspective, can draw from the object and 
has some idea of color values, all acquired without 
violence to the “three R’s.” 

A graduate of any one of our good colleges— 
and there are many of these—is decidedly not an 
example of MHazlitt’s learned ignoramus, who 
“prided himself on a knowledge of names and dates, 
not men and things,” and who “saw only with the 
eyes of others.” There will always be a few such, 
but modern education has well-nigh extinguished 
the breed. The aim to-day is at practicability as 
well as breadth, and the graduate of 1900 is, above 
all things, equipped with the power of assimilating 
new facts—the foundation of all true education. 


Help for Every Need 





In the course of time the art of 
music has passed through 
curious vicissitudes. It has had as many ups and 
downs as its own melodies. At present, in America 
at least, it seems to be moving on an ascending 
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scale, though it. has by no means yet reached its 
point of proper rest. There still lingers in certain 
places a prejudice against music as a profession, 
though this feeling is not nearly so strong or so 
widespread as it was a quarter of a century ago. At 
that time the average man would almost as lief have 
encouraged his son’s entering the prize-ring for a 
livelihood, as going into the business of song, com- 
position or music teaching. And many of the 
musicians most prominent and most highly re- 
spected to-day can recall the bitterness of their 
early efforts to overcome parental scruples. 

The reason for the improved estate of the musi- 
cian is to be found in the bettered position of music. 
An immense evolution has raised the American 
pleasure and wisdom in music from a condition 
veritably primitive to a condition that rivals that of 
Germany and France. Americans already patronize 
far better music and listen to it with far more intel- 
ligence and discrimination than the English, or any 
of the continental peoples, except Germany and 
France, and possibly Italy and Austria. In the past 
few years, too, music has taken on a new academic 
dignity and been given a high place among the 
elective courses of the better universities. But 
here is the rub: The divine (and, at the same time, 
the scientific) art is now taught only to such as are 
already strongly inclined by temperament to pur- 
sue it. It should be made one of the required 
studies in all the higher courses. In those earlier 
schools that aim to prepare one only with the rudi- 
ments of business necessity—reading, ’riting and 
’rithmetic—it would be rather a waste of valuable 
time to introduce the study of a fine art. But in the 
high schools and colleges, where one is supposed 
to be given a peep at the quality of culture, some 
instruction in music is vital. 

In the first place, the elements of musical Theory 
are so exact and so mechanical that they could well 
supplant some of the courses in higher mathematics 
which are no better as mental discipline and are in- 
finitely less likely to be of use in later life. A 
knowledge of calculus, or even trigonometry or 
geometry, is not of any substantial use to one grad- 
uate out of a hundred. But, every day, one’s musi- 
cal instincts are called into play, and if they are 
rude and untrained, so much the unluckier, so much 
the less educated, and so much the less happy the 
listener is proved. All college graduates know the 
difference between an epic poem and a novel; how 
many of them can distinguish between a symphony 
and a sonata? A brief initiation into music would 
be a very easy course to arrange, a very pleasant 
course to study, and one of applicability through- 
out a lifetime—and perhaps, after that, in the realm 
where the harps are of gold, a final symbol of glory 
and blessedness. In the lofty days of Socrates, a 
knowledge of music was instilled into the minds 
of such of the youth as studied anything at all. In 
the thirteenth century, when our mother country 
was a home of the best of the world’s music, at the 
festivals, as Sir Francis Palgrave writes, “the harp 
passed from hand to hand, and whoever could not 
show himself possessed of talent for music, was 
counted unworthy of being received in good 
society.” 

Ichabod! Ichabod! 
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City Advantages in Gunton’s Magazine for June 
Education contains an article giving valu- 
able comparisons between the city and rural schools 
of this country in the matters of enrollment, salaries, 
amount of schooling, etc. In the cities of 8,000 and 
upwards 60.93 per cent. of the school children are 
enrolled, while of the children outside the cities, 
73.33 are enrolled. But private and parochial enroll- 
ment raises the city figure to 75 per cent., which is 
probably not much more than balanced by the sim- 
ilar enrollment in the country. In the matter of 
actual schooling received the cities are far in ad- 
vance. The average length of the school term in 
cities of 8,000 and upwards is 188.9 days; outside 
the cities, 122.8 days. 

In number of teachers it would, at first sight, ap- 
pear that the figures favor the country schools. In 
the city schools there is one teacher to every 48 
pupils, while in those outside there is one teacher to 
every 34 pupils. The apparently high proportion of 
teachers to scholars in the country schools is chiefly 
due to the large number of very small rural schools, 
where, by reason of the very sparseness of the popu- 
lation, there are not enough school children even to 
make ordinarily good systematic work possible, 
while in the larger village schools classes are fre- 
quently altogether too large. Thus, the figures for 
the country schools represent, to a large extent, two 
undesirable extremes. The proportion of 48 pupils 
to one teacher in the city schools is much more 
nearly a correct reflection of the actual conditions, 
which are undoubtedly more favorable to effective 
work than where either very small or very large 
classes exist. 

When we look into the question of expenditures 
for school purposes, and the salaries of the teachers, 
the superiority of city possibilities in education is 
very marked. The annual expenditures per capita 
for all public school purposes in cities of 8,000 popu- 
lation and upwards is $3.77; outside of such cities, 
$2.10. The contrast is even more strongly marked 
in the distinctly rural portions of the country. For 
instance, in the rural districts of the South Atlantic 
States the annual expenditure is only 93 cents per 
capita. In the cities in these two sections it is re- 
spectively $2.42 and $1.93 per capita. The cities of 
Montana head the list with a per capita expenditure 
of $6.85. Those of Massachusetts come next with 
$5.06, and New York is third with $4.75. Alabama 
is at the foot of the list, with only 96 cents per 
capita in the cities and as low as 32 in the country 
districts. 

The average monthly salaries of teachers and 
supervisors in cities of 8,000 and upwards is $66.19; 
outside of such cities, $35.31. Despite the fact that 
city salaries are almost double those paid in the 
rural schools, only 57.47 per cent. of the total expen- 
ses of city schools is devoted to teaching and super- 
vising, as against 68.44 per cent. in the rural schools. 
The meaning of this is simply that in cities a much 
larger proportion of a much larger per capita ex- 
penditure goes to provide superior educational 
facilities, in school houses, materials, etc., and this 
not at the expense of teachers’ salaries, but in addi- 
tion to a city salary rate double that in the country. 
Teachers’ salaries are highest in the cities of Califor- 
nia, where the average monthly pay of teachers and 
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supervisors in cities of 8,000 and upwards is $89.98, 
and outside the cities, $62.21. Wyoming comes 
next with $83.29 in the cities and $76.15 in the rural 
districts. The next highest State in the matter of 
salaries is (for cities) Colorado, $82.04; next Mon- 
tana, $81.46; next the District of Columbia, $76.00; 
next Illinois, $74.95; next Massachusetts, $70.90; 
next New York, $70.74; and next Oregon, $70.35. 
In these latter States the salaries paid outside of the 
cities are little more than half the city rates ; indeed, 
in New York State the salaries in rural schools 
average only $26.18 per month. But for the fact 
that the proportion of women teachers is much 
larger in the East than the West, Massachusetts 
would lead the country in salary. The salaries of 
male teachers in that State average $144.80 per 
month, and of women, $52.20. 

Of the total enrollment outside the cities, only 
2.6 per cent. are high school pupils, as compared 
with 5.5 per cent. in the cities. In the Atlantic and 
Central States there are 229 and 256 high schools, 
respectively ; in the South Atlantic and South Cen- 
tral States, conspicuously rural regions, only 42 and 
64, respectively. In the two northern sections there 
are nearly 150,000 high school pupils, and in the 
two southern, about 19,000. No comparisons are 
possible in the matter of evening schools, but it is 
worth mentioning that the cities have 813 such 
schools, with 183,168 pupils. The great majority 
are in the North Atlantic States—558 schools, with 
140,053 pupils. , 

The kindergarten is peculiarly a city institution. 
In the cities of 8,000 and over there were, in 1896-97, 
1,077 kindergartens in connection with the public 
schools. These employed 2,024 teachers and regis- 
tered 81,916 pupils. In cities and villages of between 
4,000 and 8,000 population there were 80 public kin- 
dergartens, with 139 teachers and 4,717 pupils. In 
1890-91 there were less than 460 public kinder- 
gartens reported for the whole country. Philadel- 
phia has the largest number of public kindergartens, 
although not the largest number of pupils and teach- 
ers. There are in Philadelphia 122 such kinder- 
gartens, with 6,225 pupils and 163 teachers, an aver- 
age of 38 children to each kindergartner. St. Louis 
comes next, with 100 kindergartens, 281 teachers 
and 9,154 children, an average of 32 children to each 
kindergartner. The third in rank is Boston, with 
64 kindergartens, 125 teachers and 38 pupils to each 
kindergartner. Next is Chicago, with 53 public 
kindergartens, 108 teachers and 43 pupils to each 
kindergartner. New York has the undesirable dis- 
tinction of holding eighth place, with 22 public kin- 
dergartens and 25 teachers, but the average of pu- 
pils to teachers is more favorable to good work than 
in any other city, being only 23. That the better 
class of the city’s population appreciate the import- 
ance of kindergartens is shown by the fact that a 
private association has maintained a number of 
them for several years past by voluntary contribu- 
tions, until the sentiment in their favor has become 
so strong as to compel the city to embody them in 
the school system. The movement in the metrop- 
olis may be expected to grow rapidly from now on; 
in fact, during the past year or so a number of new 
kindergartens have been started in the New York 
public schools. 














MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 





At the National Militia Convention held in 
Tampa, Fla., last February, Dr. MacCracken, 
Chancellor of the University of the City of New 
York, delivered a notable address, containing facts 
and deductions, which, coming from so eminent an 
authority, cannot fail to command attention. His 
theme was Military Instruction in Public Schools 
Dr. MacCracken stated that of the 10,000,000 boys 
oi educational age in the United States, 7,000,000 
attend the common schools, and in addition, nearly 
230,000 go to public and private high schools. 
About 3,500,000 are of drill age. Eighty thousand 
enter the high schools early. In about 2 per cent. 
of the public high schools and 10 per cent. of the 
private institutions, military drill is given, in the 
neighborhood of 15,500 boys enjoying the privilege 
out of a total of nearly 230,000, or, say, 63 per cent. 
In the grammar schools there is still less attention 
paid to soldierly training. Only three cities, small 
ones (Newport, Ky.; Colorado City, Col.; and 
Butte, Mont.), making drilling in grammar schools 
compulsory, and five others (New York City, 
Geneva, N. Y.; Yonkers, N. Y.; Rochester, N. Y., 
and Winona, Minn.) allow it when the parents 
choose to foot the bills. In New York, says Presi- 
dent Little of the Board of Education, the system is 
only tolerated, not encouraged. In other words, 
out of the army of 7,000,000 boys in the grammar 
schools, not one in a thousand has any military 
teaching. Dr. MacCracken gave the gist of replies 
received from principals of public and private 
schools all over the country, the general trend of 
opinion being in favor of military training—decid- 
edly so in high school teachers. The speaker de- 
duced from the data secured these propositions : 

“First—Instruction in military tactics in public 
and private high schools, so far as tried, has been 
eminently useful to the boys and to their teachers 
and the Nation, and therefore this convention 
should organize a propaganda to secure the exten- 
sion of instruction in the high schools until, in- 
stead of less than 5 per cent. of the public high 
schools giving such instruction, there should not be 
5 per cent. neglecting this instruction. Also in the 
private high schools, so that instead of less than 
15 per cent. in any one of the five divisions of our 
country that give such instruction, there should be 
less than 15 per cent. not giving it. My second 
proposition is that in communities where no high 
schools exist, and where boys are continued in the 
grammar or common schools until they are fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, this convention should en- 
courage such schools to give military drill such as 
is elsewhere given in high schools. Further, that 
grammar schools should be encouraged to intro- 
duce the various ‘setting-up exercises’ as a valua- 
ble and easily-arranged gymnastic. Beyond this, 
as a rule, the grammar school should not attempt 
any military tactics.” 

Discussing other aspects of the matter, Dr. Mac- 
Cracken placed military drill far above gymnasium 
practice and track athletics. The latter are apt to 
cause overtraining, and do little toward promoting 
grace and ease of carriage. Military exercises ex- 


cel in imparting “set-up” and in rounding out the 
physical being. Other reasons for the doctor’s faith 
in the efficacy of military culture were as follows: 

“Ascending beyond physical results, marching 
to music cultivates the ear and rhythm. Attention 
to orders cultivates alertness of hearing, prompt 
movements and concentration of thought and wili. 
It discourages disputatiousness. It is an 
old proverb that those who would learn to com- 
mand must first learn to obey. 

But Chancellor MacCracken’s strongest plea was 
that military education makes for peace. He said: 
“We wish the time was come when the nations 
would ‘learn war no more.’ We wish the time had 
come when citizens would never hear of riot, insur- 
rection or anarchistic assaults on persons or prop- 
erty. Unfortunately, we have not reached this 
millennium. We do not want a large 
standing army, but we do want the 80,000 men that 
every year leave the high schools of this country, 
every man of them competent to drill a company. 
gg I am an optimist, but, I trust, not a blind 
and silly optimist. To-day blind and silly optimists 
join to raise a cry against military drill in school 
as threatening us with militarism in excessive and 
ruinous amount. I should not fear if every one of 
the 800,000 that go out of our schools every year 
into active life had enjoyed two or even three years 
of drill, that we should be one particle more likely 
to march into Canada or Mexico or to take ship to 
conquer either Europe or Asia. Nor would the 
fact of their drill make them one iota more ready 
to encourage riot or civil war. May this 
convention stir the South Atlantic and South Cen- 
tral States that have to-day 868 public high schoois 
for boys, but not 3 per cent. of them giving mili- 
tary instruction, and the 744 private high schools, 
and not 6 per cent. giving military instruction to 
enter on this course of work. It means more law 
and order in your own States, a larger share in na- 
tional responsibility, and finally ‘peace on earth and 
good-will unto men.’ ” 

That portion of the last year’s report of In- 
spector-General Breckenridge, of the United States 
Army, bearing upon the work of the military col- 
leges under supervision of army officers, furnishes 
powerful support to Dr. MacCracken’s position. . 
There are in our land about 100 institutions at 
which 15,000 students receive theoretical and prac- 
tical military instruction under detailed army of- 
ficers. In his report the Inspector-General gives 
highly suggestive facts regarding the service per- 
formed in the Spanish war by students and grad- 
uates of these colleges. His information is incom- 
plete, but is certainly convincing. The presidents 
of forty-six colleges, whose military departments 
numbered about 7,100 students before hostilities 
began, reported that 29 of their military students 
and 59 alumni had been commissioned in the regu- 
lar army, and 157 students and 296 alumni in the 
volunteer army—a total of 541 officers, or endugh 
for about twelve regiments, and that 1,084 students 
and ex-students had joined the forces as non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. 
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The Weavers........++ Josephine Preston Peabody........+« The Wayfarers 


All day I walk among the crowd, 
Seeking the Weavers. Well I wot 
This noonday, staring blank and hot, 
Is not for them; yet in a cloud 

Of men I wander—call aloud. 

All day I seek, and find them not. 


Lo, every night the Weavers come, 
And one by one, and silently, 

With eyes down-looking timidly, 
They steal into the darkening room, 
Bent forms and eld against the gloom, 
With faces gray as mystery. 


Dim faces have the Weavers—eyes 
Of patience that do seem to shun 

The waning light, as one by one 

They come what way the shadow lies, 
Like long imprisoned memories 

That dare not look upon the sun. 


With flickering smiles of gentleness, 
Finger on lip, they come: and soon 
Beneath the shuttle’s lowly croon 
The silence groweth less and less, 
As dusk before the loveliness 

Of a slow-rising summer moon. 

* x * * * * 
The shuttle singeth. And fair things 
Upon the web do come and go; 

Dim traceries like clouds ablow 
Fade into cobweb glimmerings, 

A silver, fretted with small wings— 
The while a voice is singing low. 

* * * -_ * * 


The quiet yieldeth up its sweet 

To a great laughter; winds arise; 
Wild birds awaken alien skies, 

And in a tremulous outer heat 

The pulses of the summer beat 

To the deep hum of dragon-flies. 

* * * « * * 


“Lo, the Life-glory, it hath come!” 
Ah, Soul, who laughed aloud at thee? 
Nay, not the Weavers. Mystery! 
Was it a shuttle, broken, dumb? 
Nought is there, nought in all the room 
Save daylight and its vacancy. 


Last night the Weavers came and went. 
; Ay me, so fair a web was wrought, 
All winged hopes within it caught! 
And ere the colors were forespent 
The blank day snatched the joy they lent, 
Day, staring like a thing distraught. 


I seek the Weavers. As I go, 
All faces save their own I see, 
But not their gentle company— 
Never their smiles that flicker so. 
Theirs are the only eyes I know; 
All other folks are strange to me. 


The Flying Dutchman, ............ Louise Morgan Sill,............ 


As gray as the booming surf, 

¢ As bleak as the ocean vast, 

With the moving dead at her horned head 
The Flying Dutchman passed. 


*Copeland & Day. 


Century 


No wake her passage made, 
No sound of weal or woe; 
Without a sigh, ’twixt wave and sky, 
All silent did she go. 


None saw the shape but one, 
And moaning, “Woe is me!” 

He traced her course, with accents hoarse, 
For the mate and men to see: 


“The dry rot stung her sides, 
I saw its glitter brave; 
And where she sped the air seemed dead 
As in an opened grave. 


“Upon her gloomy spars 
St. Elmo struck his light; 
The death-dew on her canvas shone, 
And shed a dripping blight. 


“I saw her crew bend wan 
And stiffly to their task; 
Each seaman’s face—God give me grace!— 
Went staring like a mask. 


“Each seaman’s bones were sharp, 
And, by the sea wind jarred, 
His garments hung and swayed and swung 
Like loose sails on a yard. 


“We're lost!” he shrieked, and fell 
All stumbling to the deck. 
Ere next day’s sun his course had run 
They were a drifting wreck. 


They drifted toward the north, 
They turned and drifted south; 

Man after man to rave began, 
Dry-tongued, with gaping mouth. 





Man after man did die, 
Till only one was there, 

Who huddled alone like a staring crone, 
With madness in his stare. 


One morn there came a ship; 
He heard the sailors shout, 
As merrily and cheerily 
They brought the boat about. 


He rose with shaking limb; 
He clasped his bony hand; 

But all his fears dissolved in tears, 
As they bore him to the land. 


“No more to sea sail I, 
But pray and go to Mass; 
For I am he—God lean to me!— 
Who saw the Dutchman pass.” 


Sympathy..........ccceceeeee Paul Laurence Dunbar...........es0000- Poems 
I know what the caged bird feels, alas! 

When the sun is bright on the upland slopes; 
When the wind stirs soft through the springing grass. 
And the river flows like a stream of glass; 

When the first bird sings and the first bud opes, 
And the faint perfume from its chalice steals— 
I know what the caged bird feels! 


I know why the caged bird beats his wing 
Till its blood is red on the cruel bars; 
For he must fly back to his perch and cling 
When he fain would be on the bough a-swing; 
And a pain still throbs in the old, old scars 
And they pulse again with a keener sting— 
I know why he beats his wing! 
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I know why the caged bird sings, ah me, 

When his wing is bruised and his bosom sore— 
When he beats his bars and he would be free; 
It is not a carol of joy or glee, : 

But a prayer he sends from his heart’s deep core, 
But a plea, that upward to Heaven he flings— 
I know why the caged bird sings! 


A Long Day.....cccsecsesese Jane Barlow.......sseeeeeees London Atheneum 
“I’m thinking all this day she may be dead”— 
The holly-laden child that slumward hies— 
“Because I took away her bit of bread. 
She'd hid it in the wall close by her head, 
Where she could reach it easily as she lies; 
I’m thinking all this day she may be dead 
For wanting it. ’Twas only just a shred, 
But sure she’s weak, and if she starves and dies, 
Because I took away her bit of bread, 
I’d wish I’d choked; for since good-by we said— 
And then the cold was dark before sunrise— 
I’m thinking all this day she may be dead. 
But here’s a penny at last, and now instead 
I’ll bring the very biggest roll it buys, 
Because I took away her bit of bread, 
Whole home to her, that’s listening safe in bed, 
No fear. Yet till I’ve seen her with my eyes, 
I’m thinking all this day she may be dead, 
Because I took away her bit of bread.” 


The Arabian Horse .........4 secccceees Ada Negri....... ete reeseeeees Fate* 
Dreamest thou not of thy far-away land? 
Dreamest thou not of its yellowish sand, 
So sunny and bright? 
Of golden and level unlimited space? 
Of bold, neighing horses that jubilant race 
In buoyant delight? 


When thou art shaking thy beautiful mane, 
When, pawing the ground with impatience in vain, 
Thou art champing thy bit, 
When wildly and loud thou art neighing, like fire 
Deep down in my bosom a burning desire 
Is suddenly lit. 


Knowest:- thou not that I long for the strand, 

Infinite stretches of hot golden sand 
Without limit or bound? 

Come, on thy lithe, sturdy back let me leap, 

Galloping fast as the wind, let us sweep, 
Devouring the ground. 


Far from the mist in the meadow below, 
Far from humanity, vulgar and low, 
Far, far away flee. 
Break through the tangle of thorns in the vale, 
On at full gallop through woodland and dale— 
A king thou and free. 


Crushing the flowers where we trample the ground, 
Leaving behind the abyss, with a bound 
O’er the torrent we fly. 
Though long our road, ever onward we must, 
If even we both should be thrown in the dust, 
My charger and I. 


Oh roseate flames of the westerly sky, 

Oh visions of palm-trees, majestic and high, 
Mirage on the sea! 

Low elegies, sweet of Arabia, meseems, 

O’er the greenish horizon, like far-away dreams, 
Are wafted to me. 


*Copeland & Day. 


Sparks fly about as we tear o’er the plain, 
Gallop, my Ahmed, for naught can restrain 
Our fiery race. 
Toward the unknown, gallant charger of mine, 
All I defy if but freedom divine 
Blow full in my face. 


Pennarby Mine,........se0005 A. Conan Doyle,......ssee0es Songs of Action* 


Pennarby shaft is dark and steep, 
Eight feet wide, eight hundred deep 
Stout the bucket and tough the cord, 
Strong as the arm of Winchman Ford. 
“Never look down! 
_Stick to the line!” 
That was the saying at Pennarby mine. 


A stranger came to Pennarby shaft— 
Lord, to see how the miners laughed! 
White in the collar and stiff in the hat, 
With his patent boots and his silk cravat, 
Picking his way, 
Dainty and fine, 
Stepping on tiptoe to Pennarby mine. 


Touring from London, so he said. 
Was it copper they dug for? or gold? or lead? 
Where did they find it? How did it come? 
If he tried with a shovel might he get some? 
Stooping so much 
Was bad for the spine; 
And wasn’t it warmish in Pennarby mine? 


’Twas like two worlds that met that day— 
The world of work and the world of play; 
And the grimy lads from the reeking shaft 
Nudged each other and grinned and chaffed. 
“Got ’em all out!” 
“A cousin of mine!” 
So ran the banter at Pennarby mine. 


And Carnbrae Bob, the Pennarby wit, 
Told him the facts about the pit: 
How they bored the shaft till the brimstone smell 
Warned them off from the fapping—well, 
He wouldn’t say what, 
But they took it as sign 
To dig no deeper in Pennarby mine. 


Then leaning over and peering in, 
He was pointing out what he said was tin 
In the ten-foot lode—a crash! a jar! 
A grasping hand and a splintered bar. 
- Gone in his strength, 
With the lips that laughed— 
Oh, the pale faces round Pennarby shaft! 


Far down on a narrow ledge, 
They saw him cling to the crumbling edge. 
“Wait for the bucket! Hi, man! Stay! 
That rope ain’t safe! It’s worn away! 
He’s taking his chance, 
Slack out the line! 
Sweet Lord be with him!” cried Pennarby mine. 


He has him! Pull with a will! 
Thank God! He’s over and breathing still. 
And he—Lord’s sakes now! What's that? Well! 
Blowed if it ain’t our London swell. 

Your heart is right 

If your coat is fine: 
Give us your hand!” cried Pennarby mine. 


“He’s got him! 


*Doubleday & McClure. y 
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Labor College........s+.s008 Curtis Brown,...cececsereee Providence Journal 
Two American youths, one just turned thirty and 
the other twenty-five, have done a most extraordi- 
nary thing. They came out of the West—one from 
Missouri and the other from Kansas—six months 
ago, with the strange notion of establishing at Ox- 
ford, in the very midst of the world’s most famous 
institution of learning, a college which should be a 
complete departure from all the venerated Oxford 
traditions, and should be a brand-new experiment 
in education, with the laboring man for the subject 
of the experiment. Bringing coals to Newcastle was 
not worthy of remark beside the audacity of this 
plan of bringing a college from the Western States 
to Oxford, and the friends of the two young men 
thought them more visionary than Don Quixote 
was ever held to be, but the twain insisted that five 
years would see the realization of their dream. 

The oddest part of the story is that they have 
actually succeeded in establishing their institution 
—and in five months instead of five years. Their 
college, which they call Ruskin Hall, was opened in 
April, with an Oxford professor to preside over the 
meeting, and the official representatives of 304,000 
British trades unionists on the platform to indorse 
the undertaking. The college already has eighty 
students, and has begun to attract attention all over 
England. One or two of the stiff Oxford profes- 
sors have become rather interested in the strange 
undertaking, and several of the equally stiff Oxford 
students are helping in the work, although, as 
nearly as I can judge, the general attitude of the 
university is that they might better have conducted 
their experiment at home, instead of bringing it to 
a country and conditions about which they knew 
nothing. 

The gist of the plan is to give the laboring man 
as much of the college study and training in a 
course one year long as will be of practical use to 
him in giving him a firmer grip on politics and 
economics, and, if he likes, literature and history, at 
an expense of $2.50 a week for board, lodging and 
washing, and by a system that the founders have 
evolved largely from their inner consciousness. 

The head of the new institution, which is called 
Ruskin Hall, in honor of John Ruskin, is Walter 
Vrooman, whose home is in St. Louis, Mo., where 
he has been actively engaged in politics and in the 
publishing of political and economic literature. He 
is an ardent municipal reform worker. He was 
born in Macon, Mo., thirty years ago. The other 
one of this remarkable pair is Charles A. Beard, 
who was born in Indiana in 1874. 

Ruskin Hall stands on St. Giles street, in the 
heart of Oxford, and was leased from Baliol Col- 
lege. The fifth Duke of Marlborough used to live 
in the house, and Ruskin has often been a guest 
there. It is a pleasant vine-clad building, four 
stories high, with a veranda and French windows 
to give it distinction. There is nothing luxurious 
about it, or about the fare that is provided for the 
10 shillings a week. Breakfast, at seven, consists 
of porridge, bacon and herring. During the morn- 
ing the men attend lectures or read and write at 
the hall. Dinner is provided at twelve. The after- 


noon is free for games and reading, and especially 
for athletics, football preferred. Tea is served at 
four, and late in the evening there is a supper of 
bread and cheese. No alcoholic liquors are permit- 
ted on the premises. 

The students at Ruskin Hall have in many cases 
obtained a special leave of absence from:their em- 
ployers for a year, the idea being that they will be 
enough better workmen when they return to make 
it worth while to hold their places open for them. 
Some of the others are taking the risk without any 
guarantee from the people. In all cases they are 
urged to return to their trades, as it is, to quote 
the founders, “the general tendency of the move- 
ment to implant in the working classes in England 
a leaven of men who will bring to their daily work 
wider minds and artistic perception.” 

After the men leave Ruskin Hall they are ex- 
pected to attend the ordinary University extension 
lectures somewhere, or to keep in touch with the 
hall through its correspondence department, which 
is to be carried on somewhat after the manner of 
the famous Chautauqua circles, with the important 
exception that little stress is laid on the memoriz- 
ing of facts, and particular attention is given to the 
essays of not less than 700 words, which the stu- 
dents are required to send in once a month, on sub- 
jects suggested on the work of the month. The 
papers are subjected to a rigid examination by an 
instructor, who will examine the matter of the 
thesis, and by an English critic, who will look after 
its style; in fact, the thesis is to be the chief instru- 
ment of this singular college. What the founders 
have to say about it is interesting and to the point: 

“The effort to restate clearly and with exactness 
what we have read or heard is the best possible 
training in accuracy and concentration, the two 
great essentials in education, and here the value of 
the thesis as an instrument for mental culture be- 
comes apparent. Before the matter of a lecture or 
book can be accurately restated, the student must 
have grasped thoroughly the speaker’s or writer’s 
meaning. Inattention is by the very nature of 
things precluded or inevitably punished. 

“These facilities are our only safeguard against 
the evils of desultory and superficial reading, and 
the only means whereby we shall ever be able to 
form an independent judgment of men or things, 
and to state it clearly, so as to command the atten- 
tion of others. From grasping another’s thought 
and putting it into our own words we come to 
weigh it and sit in judgment upon it. We no longer 
accept it blindly, but begin to compare it with what 
experience has taught us. This is criticism, the 
first step in the direction of originality.” 





The Truant SchOol...........0e+e005 BiB. Fivcisivnvcceesvcvce New York Post 
Among the members of the Truant School there 
are almost as many types as the city itself compre- 
hends. Americans, Poles, Germans, Italians, Rus- 
sians, Irish, all are gathered in. The little rebellious 
units, taken by themselves, are widely different in 
their lives and habits and traditions. They have 
only one possession in common, a record for law- 
lessness, disorder and incorrigible truancy. 
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The moment a boy is committed he feels the 
rigor of the law and the fact of his own small wick- 
edness, but before the end of his stay he knows the 
pleasure of approval, and leaves the school with a 
new motive for upright conduct which he never ap- 
preciated before. For the superintendent’s method 
is summary dealing with wrongdoing, but encour- 
agement and commendation for the slightest at- 
tempt toward goodness. No matter how bad a boy 
may be or how severely she must punish him, she 
never leaves him without some hint of her faith in 
him and her conviction that he is going to be a 
credit to himself. She can find some good impulse 
in the most hopeless case, and work and develop 
it in her own way till it becomes the dominant mo- 
tive of the boy’s conduct. Sometimes the little fel- 
lows are as hard as adamant, and it takes several 
weeks before they begin to soften. Repentance 
comes with a rush, and when it masters a small 
scrap of humanity who looks as if he were just out 
of kilts, the breakdown is as painful as the sobs of a 
grown man. For from his babyhood he has proba- 
bly played truant, fought, sworn and stolen, and 
has grown into a sad state of defiance and lawless- 
ness. The teachers work patiently along construc- 
tive lines and try as far as possible to rebuild a boy’s 
moral nature. With all this influence focussed upon 
him, the truant is a hard case, indeed if he does not 
yield sooner or later. 

The first thing that happens to a boy after he says 
good-by to the mother or father, who has come 
with him, is a thorough scrubbing from head to foot 
in a bathtub full of hot water. Fortunately the little 
prisoner was allowed to keep on the clothes he 
wore, perhaps reeking with dirt, contagion and ver- 
min. Now they are bundled up at once and sent 
home. The newcomer is assigned a striped blouse 
and a pair of blue jeans with a bib in front and 
straps over the shoulders. Boys come in many 
sizes, the blue jeans in few. The fit is not always 
guaranteed, and the result is sometimes humorous, 
but the clothes are spotlessly clean. After the bath 
comes hair-clipping with a machine, which the 
boys call a lawn-mower. Then the small in- 
corrigible is ready to take his place with the 
other prisoners, and fulfil his round of duties as 
they come. 

At six o'clock in the morning the boys get up 
like soldiers, dress, turn back the bedclothes to air, 
and march downstairs to the washroom. Breakfast 
is eaten at seven, then a detachment is sent to make 
the beds, another to do the kitchen work, and a 
third remains in the dining-room to clear the table. 
Only the best boys are allowed to do work in the 
dining-room. Kitchen work comes next in desira- 
bility, but bed-making is the lowest grade, and to 
fall from one’s high estate in dining-room service to 
that is bitter, indeed. At half-past eight the whole 
small army marches downstairs again to wash and 
brush up for school, which, with its progression of 
study, recitation, manual-training and sometimes 
sewing for the younger pupils, keeps the boys oc- 
cupied until dinner at twelve. From one to three 
school is in session again, but the two hours and a 
half that follow are very difficult for the boys and 
for the people who care for them. The Truant 
School is crowded in between high buildings in an 


ill-smelling district, and the only possibility of out- 
door air for its inmates is a draughty little court- 
yard. They pace up and down for an hour, then 
come in at four and black their boots. Supper is 
eaten at half-past five, and at quarter of seven they 
have a regular military drill. All the trials of the 
day are endurable for this hour, and the soldier- 
lessons of prompt obedience instilled into the boys 
then have a psychological value that serves them in 
good stead. 

On Monday and Friday the drill-master takes 
charge of the boys himself. These are gala nights, 
when a story, after the drill is over, is the reward of 
the boys who have a good record to show. But the 
boys who have been rebellious cannot hear it, and 
they leave the room with the expression of those 
shut out of paradise. Promptly at eight the boys go 
to bed in clean little iron beds painted white. One 
night a very bad boy kept his sleepy eyes propped 
open till two o’clock to plan an escape with 
three companions, but the superintendent found 
it out, and the boys, one by one, took their turn in 
the “cooler,” a suggestive name, given by the 
truants to a ventilated closet, where boys are sent 
for a half-hour at a time to consider their sins. Af- 
ter some vivid experiences of this kind, the boys 
become convinced that obedience is necessary, 
when told that the only way out is good conduct, 
and they set about their tasks in a new spirit. 

The results of a few weeks or months in the 
Truant School are astonishing. If one of the con- 
verted truants could untangle his emotions and put 
them into words, he would probably say that the 
kind treatment at the Truant School had quite as 
much to do with his regeneration as any direct dis- 
cipline. On Sunday afternoons the good boys have 
the privilege of coming up into the reception-room 
and sitting in grown-up chairs with backs. Mrs. 
Alger inspects her little army, and endeavors to in- 
still in them habits of personal cleanliness. They 
listen with eyes and ears wide open to a story, and 
then follows the event of the afternoon, when the 
prize-boys pass apples to every one in the room, 
and at a given signal the little urchins fall upon 
them with a tremendous crunching. Boys are so 
plastic that one sees improvement in them quickly, 
and one of the tenets of Mrs. Alger’s faith is that no 
boy is too bad to be made good. If necessary she 
will try ninety and nine times, and will not give up 
until moral regeneration is noticeable. The statistics 
of the school bear out her hopes, for out of the 
thirty-seven boys who were on the roll in July, 
twenty-nine have gone back to school and have 
kept the grade of “excellent” for ten weeks. Two 
have moved, two have been transferred, and only 
two have been brought back to the school for a sec- 
ond term. Mrs. Alger has heard one hundred and 
fifty cases since school opened, but has committed 
only thirty boys, supposed to be as bad as any the 
city has to offer. 





The Kindergarten in Tokyo........ Nora Archibald Smith........ The Outlook 

One of the most interesting things in the develop- 
ment of the kindergarten since Froebel’s day is the 
capability it has shown of taking up its residence 
in foreign countries and adapting itself to foreign 
conditions. It has begun to prove itself a citizen 
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of the world, in the best sense of the term, and no- 
where can it more proudly claim the title than in 
Japan, the land of “my lord Baby.” There are sev- 
eral successful kindergartens in Japan, the most 
familiar to Americans, perhaps, being the Glory 
Kindergarten and Training School in Kobe, con- 
ducted by Miss Annie Howes. Another one, how- 
ever, whose work is of the greatest interest, is the 
Peeresses’ Kindergarten in Tokyo, which is under 
the special patronage of the Empress, and is located 
in a part of the imperial gardens. The building for 
the Peeresses’ Kindergarten was erected in strict 
accordance with plans drawn up by the teachers, 
and artists were engaged to decorate it and to paint 
special pictures for the various rooms, such as were 
considered to be of peculiar zsthetic and educa- 
tional value. <A beautiful garden blooming with 
flowers and shaded by fine trees surrounds the 
building, and among other attractions there is an 
arbor large enough to hold all the children, shaded 
by an immense wistaria vine. Here the games are 
played in fine weather ; and the picture first painted 
by the enthusiastic kindergartner, of the ring of 
gayly dressed children singing under the purple 
wistaria-blooms, is one that memory loves to recall. 
Imagine, you who love children, a small human 
butterfly, with a sleek dark head, clad in a scarlet 
“kimono” flowered with white, the loose sleeves 
waving from the slender brown arms; or picture a 
flock of birds in long gowns and sashes of yellow 
and blue and violet and crimson fluttering about the 
circle in the dappled shade of the vine-leaves. 

The children attending the Peeresses’ Kinder- 
garten are all of noble birth; there is one baby 
Princess, many little ones from families connected 
with royalty, and there are numerous sons and 
daughters of titled generals and statesmen. It 
would be interesting to compare the manners, 
morals and capabilities of these infant grandees 
with children of the poorer classes, but no informa- 
tion on this point is forthcoming as yet. 

There is now a large Froebel Society in Tokyo, 
organized on Froebel’s birthday, 1896, and enroll- 
ing one hundred members at last accounts. 





Education in Russia....... Bradford Celt De Wolf....... Providence Journal 
The Russian institutions of secondary education 
include classical gymnasiums, which correspond to 
our American academies, such as Phillips Exeter 
and Phillips Andover, scientific gymnasiums, mili- 
tary academies, commercial schools, agricultural 
schools, railroad schools, electrical engineering 
schools and divinity schools. The various schools 
meet the requirements of the Russian people in the 
matter of education, but in every case the plan of 
study is a faulty one, and this because the pupils 
are from the early age of eight put through the 
necessary courses of study required for a profes- 
sional career. In other words, the choice of a Rus- 
sian boy’s future career must be made at the early 
age of eight, and from that time on his studies are 
so mapped out as to make him a lawyer, an engi- 
neer, a merchant, an officer or a priest, as the case 
may be. It is very evident that, at this early age, it 
is impossible to know the real tastes and capabili- 
ties of a child. Hence the great number of Rus- 
sian men whose lives have been literally ruined by 
being forced to take up an unsuitable profession. 


To remedy this defective system of Russian edu- 
cation the Government now propose to divide the 
courses of secondary instruction into two parts. 
During the first part all pupils will receive the same 
education, until the age of fourteen. After this age 
every scholar will be at liberty to follow his own 
tastes and to choose his own career. 

This question of secondary education brings up 
the whole existing system of education in the em- 
pire of the Czars, concerning which so many dis- 
cussions have taken place of late in the European 
press. The Russian autocratic system of govern- 
ment is reflected to an extreme degree in the matter 
of discipline at the State Universities. An inspector 
is appointed by the Government to keep a close 
watch over the university. This inspector is 
assisted by a perfect retinue of assistants, whose 
business it is to act as spies over the students, 
to note their daily modes of life and to ascertain 
their political opinions. No less than 100,000 
rubles a year are spent by the Government to 
defray the expenses of these inspectors and their 
assistants. 

University students are not, however, compelled 
to be present at lectures. They are simply obliged 
to follow their courses of study, by one means or 
another. They are not allowed to form clubs or 
associations of any kind, or to hold public meet- 
ings. There are altogether ten universities in Rus- 
sia: St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiew, Kharkow, 
Odessa, Kazan, Dorpat, Helsingfors, Warsaw and 
Tomsk, opened in 1889. The principal universities 
are Moscow and St. Petersburg, the first with 3,500 
students, the second with 1,800. Russian univer- 
sity students are all drawn from the poorer classes 
of the population, and this explains why these 
higher institutions of learning have always been 
more or less centres of Nihilism. Latterly the 
Government has been attempting to remedy this 
evil by encouraging the sons of bourgeois families 
to attend the universities, and also by improving 
the material condition of the poorer students. It is 
indeed time that the Government came to the rescue 
of the poorer university students, many of whom 
live in the most abject poverty, on four or five 
kopeks a day, or about one cent of American 
money. Is it surprising, under such circumstances, 
that Nihilism should flourish among the Russian 
educated classes? 

Though the Government has of late made large 
grants of money to alleviate the misery of Russian 
university students—over half a million rubles a 
year being spent in this manner—this, in itseif, will 
not be sufficient to elevate the whole moral atmos- 
phere of Russian universities. What is particularly 
lacking at these institutions is the “esprit de corps” 
between students and professors. There are no ties 
which bring the students of the different faculties 
together, no clubs, no associations, no societies, no 
class feeling as in the English and American uni- 
versities. The word “university” in Russia is more 
an expression than a reality. 





A Few Hints on the Treatment of Children....Paul Carus....The Open Court 

Man is by nature a creature that yearns for 
activity. All his nerves and muscles are storehouses 
freighted with energy which are eager to perform 
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work. The main duty of education consists in di- 
recting the work, but not in suppressing it. Every 
function performed establishes a case of precedence, 
and however easy, as a rule, it may be to dig the 
first channel for the rivers of the soul, it is very 
difficult to change them as soon as they are firmly 
established in habits. Children that are taught to 
busy themselves will be more manageable when 
they grow older, than children who in their earlier 
years are left to themselves. The age of early baby- 
hood so much neglected now, is, in fact, the most 
important period of a man’s whole life, and this is 
not less true because the evil consequences that 
result from mistakes made at the beginning of life 
are mostly difficult to trace. 

The child has a right to be active and parents 
and nurses should see to it that when the little one 
is in good health it should always be busy. Now it 
sometimes happens that a child does something that 
it should not do, that it touches things which it 
might break, that it begins to busy itself with things 
which it would better leave alone. In such cases it 
is not advisable to interfere violently by tearing 
away the thing which it should not handle. Edu- 
cators will find it easy to divert the child’s attention 
by giving it some other toy which, for the sake of 
newness, or for some other reason, it will at once 
prefer. The policy for all cases ought to be to 
divert the attention of a child instead of robbing it 
by violence of any object which it may happen to 
take hold of. When things are taken away from the 
child, the child will naturally cry, and no one can 
blame the little fellow for it; but if its attention be 
diverted he will drop the forbidden thing volun- 
tarily and there will be no crying and no naughti- 
ness. Therefore, nurses should make it a rule never 
to snatch away anything from a child before sub- 
stituting for it some other toy which would appear 
at the moment preferable to the child’s mind. The 
same is true of bad as well as dangerous habits to 
which a child should be disaccustomed. Children 
generally love pencils, and will put them into 
their mouths. Of course, they may fall and knock 
the point of the pencil right into their throat. If 
children are forbidden to put the pencil into their 
mouths they will be all the more anxious to do so, 
and may develop a habit of doing it when unob- 
served, whereby an accident is almost sure to hap- 
pen. But if you teach the child to take the pencil 
lengthwise in the mouth, he will more readily dis- 
continue putting in the point foremost and you will 
forestall in this way the formation of a dangerous 
habit. What is true of children is true generally. 
Any one who has to deal with obstinate people, es- 
pecially the warden of an asylum with insane peo- 
ple, will be wise never to antagonize passionate 
outbursts unless compelled to do so by the direst 
necessity. Diversion is easier than suppression. 





Education as a Prevention of Crime........++++ Social Phases of Education* 

That education has been indirectly effective in 
preventing crime can be safely affirmed. The light- 
ing of our city streets, the scientific appliances em- 
ployed by the police, the use of chemistry and elec- 


*From Social Phases of Education in the School and 
the Home by Samuel T. Dutton. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


tricity in the detection of crime, and the better ad- 
ministration of justice, are but incidents of the im- 
proved moral and social condition which education 
has produced. The study of nature has tended to 
soften human feelings and to promote a humanity 
that is quick to sympathize with weakness and suf- 
fering. Every hospital, with its trained attendants 
and its appliances for soothing pain and thwarting 
disease, every retreat for the insane, schools for 
those defective in sight, speech or the imbecile— 
all these witness to the intelligent and earnest 
philanthropy of our time. Even dumb animals are 
protected from cruelty by law. Society, aroused 
and on the alert, is guarding the public health from 
every contaminating influence, and while science is 
attacking the germs of disease with marvelous re- 
sults, we hear of an “elixir of life’ that can make 
the aged young and the weak strong. 

John Stuart Mill defines education as “whatever 
helps to shape the human being, to make the indi- 
vidual what he is, or to hinder him from being 
what he is not.” Accepting this very broad defini- 
tion, and observing the enlightened condition of 
the civilized world and the security in which we 
live, we are able to award to education in general, 
and to the public-school system in particular, a 
large measure of credit. If our jails and our prisons 
are as full as ever, we know that many are deterred 
from evildoing by modern facilities for detecting 
and punishing crime. If intemperance is still de- 
fiantly assaulting life and character in every grade 
of society, and is the direct agent of more crime 
than all other causes considered, we still know that 
a moral sentiment is being developed that will 
eventually place this monster evil in subjection and 
protect society from its ravages. The fact that we 
have been adding annually to our population up- 
ward of half a million of foreigners, many of whom 
are not in sympathy with our institutions, but are 
bred in pauperism, discontent and possibly in 
crime, is often overlooked when criminal statistics 
are cited by pessimistic writers. But there is no 
grander proof of the efficacy of free schools than is 
seen in the capacity of our country for receiving 
and assimilating this mass of material without seri- 
ous detriment. The increase of crime may be par- 
tially explained by other causes, as, for example, 
the rapid growth of cities, the unsettled condition 
of our industrial system, the rapid accumulation of 
wealth, all tending to prove that the subject of 
crime and its causes is very complex, and presents 
many problems for science and philanthropy to 
solve. 

But, whichever way we turn, we have to face one 
sublime fact—these United States, with all the 
dangers to which they have been exposed, result- 
ing from rapid growth, immigration and intemper- 
ance, have severally and unitedly evinced a 
strength and stability that have excited the world’s 
admiration ; and this phenomenon can be explained 
only in the intelligeiice of the people through the 
common schools. If our education in the past has 
not been powerful as a corrective of crime, it has 
certainly produced a high average of intelligence, 
and has fortified the public mind and conscience in 
its attempt to deal with wrongdoing promptly and 
wisely. 
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Are Literary Men Adequately Remunerated?....... Robert Barr........ Idler 

Does an author get enough of the ready? That 
is the question. Or, as the editor puts it so much 
more beautifully, “Are literary men adequately re- 
munerated?” Well, the editor ought to know. He 
helps to pay them. Nothing but an old affection 
for magazines would induce me to write on this 
subject, for the secrets of trade should not be heed- 
lessly scattered abroad. There is a danger that 
editors will learn how they have been looted, and 
so lock up their cash boxes, and there is the addi- 
tional danger that, if the general public is made 
aware of the delightful position of an author, every- 
body will jump into the business, and not only ruin 
the market, but leave us without the necessaries of 
life by simultaneously quitting other really useful 
branches of industry. I never met yet a man or wo- 
man who did not think he or she could write better 
stuff than is being at present turned out by the ex- 
peris, just as you never meet any one who could not 
edit a magazine or paper more acceptably than the 
men who are doing it. In the first place, let us con- 
sider the advantages of the literary profession. An 
author, even if only reasonably successful, can live 
where he pleases. He is free from the compulsion 
of being that dreadful city pendulum, with its swing 
into town every morning and its swing back to the 
suburbs every evening—the business man. Other 
Britons, who are not authors, sing hilariously that 
they never, never, never shall be slaves, and next 
morning resume their slavery; up by the 9.15 and 
down by the 5.20, if they are prosperous; earlier 
and later if they are not. Poor devils! Is the 
millionaire adequately remunerated? I say he is 
not, if he is to go to his place of business every day. 
But an author may live as far away as the South 
Sea Islands, and carry on successful dealings with 
his wares in the markets of London and New York. 
Rarely, indeed, is any writer a good author and at 
the same time a good man of business. The better 
he writes, the poorer he is at making a bargain. 
You may point out an author, perhaps, who is able 
to advertise himself in a way that would make the 
publicity department of Barnum and Bailey’s circus 
green with envy, but that merely proves the truth 
of what I say; such an author is a good man of 
business. Sir Walter Scott lost a fortune because 
he was not an adept at business, and so was com- 
pelled to make it again by sticking to his pen. The 
same thing has occurred recently in the case of 
Mark Twain. The rise of the literary agent has 
done away with the necessity of an author troub- 
ling about the business details of his profession. It 
is wonderful what a literary agent can do for a sen- 
sitive man who doesn’t like to peddle his own 
goods. In the first place, he eliminates the sting 
of rejection. The author never knows how many 
refuse his contribution ; he on!y- learns, to his satis- 
faction, that one accepts. The author writes, let us 
say, a story worth ten pounds. The agent sells it 
to the editor of a magazine for ten pounds, or per- 
haps fifteen, or perhaps twenty. In any other trade 
this would end the matter. The grocer may charge 
twice for a pound of butter, but only if you have 


not been careful of your receipt. The literary agent, 
however, is merely beginning. He sells the same 
story in America for a similar sum, and gets besides 
something from India, Australia and New Zealand. 
This for serial rights only ; the author still possesses 
his stories, though he has sold them. Afterward 
the stories are collected together, and the inde- 
fatigable agent actually rooks a book publisher 
into taking them and paying a sum down on ac- 
count of royalty. Sometimes there are dramatic 
rights in addition, and thus I hope you are begin- 
ning to see that authorship is the only profession 
in the world where one may have the cake and eat 
it too. But now we come to the great glory of this 
glorious occupation—the book. Every man is at 
heart a gambler. There is no such Monte Carlo as 
Paternoster Row. The roulette at Monaco has no 
such fickleness as the favor of the great reading 
public. Any book cast on the green cloth of pub- 
licity may win the grand prize. The unknown 
author has an equal chance with all the rest. The 
conditions of the game are amazingly in favor of 
the gambler, in fact, if Monte Carlo had to run for 
a week according to the rules of the book trade, it 
would have to put up its shutters forever after. As 
I have said, the reasonably successful author has 
been well paid for his work before it appears be- 
tween book covers, so, if real gambling proceeded 
on a similar basis, the croupier at Monte Carlo 
would have to hand you back a gold napoleon when 
you placed your silver five-franc piece on a number, 
and still leave you your chance on the cloth. Then. 
if you win the grand prize at the Casino de Pater- 
noster, all your former unsuccessful ventures are 
paid up, for a popular book will drag from their 
obscurity half a dozen others of yours that have 
failed to attract public attention. Thus it amazes 
me that every man, women and child does not go 
in for authorship. It is true that most of them do, 
but, thank goodness! they don’t set about it the 
right way. What is the right way? you ask. Ah! 
that wild horses will not drag from me. 





Questions of Taste.... ........ Harold Van Santuoord........++++- Literature 

In these days Mr. Swinburne so rarely enters the 
field of criticism that any article from his pen has a 
peculiar interest. That interest is doubled when the 
criticism concerns the work of the most strongly 
individual of English women-poets. Those who ad- 
mire Mrs. Browning and those who admire Mr. 
Swinburne will alike turn with eager interest to the 
prefatory note of some eight pages which the author 
of Atalanta in Calydon contribues to the new edi- 
tion of Aurora Leigh. The “note” is a magnificent 
eulogy, written in Mr. Swinburne’s richest style. 
The work which long ago elicited the praise of Mr. 
Ruskin is, says Mr. Swinburne, “one of the longest 
poems in the world, and there is not a dead line in 
it. The noble passion and the noble pathos of its 
greater parts are alike indiscussible and irresistible. 
And even if we allow that it might not irrationally 
be defined as a lyrical poem in nine books of blank 
verse, we must admit that it contains some really 
admirable sketches and outlines of lifelike and ac- 
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ceptable figures. When such allowance as 
is only due to genius has duly been made for im- 
probabilities and incredibilities of detail, there is but 
one view possible to any eye but that of a Fitz- 
dottrel. 

“The piercing and terrible pathos of the story is 
as incomparable and as irresistible as the divine ex- 
pression of womanly and motherly rapture which 
seems to suffuse and imbue the very page, the very 
print, with the radiance and the fragrance of baby- 
hood. There never was and there never will be such 
another baby in type as that. Other poets, even of 
the inferior sex, have paid immortal tribute to the 
immortal Godhead incarnate in the mortal and 
transitory presence of infancy. The homage of one 
or two among them, a Homer or a Hugo, may have 
been worthy to be mistaken for a mother’s ; but here 
is a mother’s indeed, and ‘the Year-long Creature’ 
so divinely described must live in sight of all her 
readers as long as human nature or as English 
poetry survives. No words can ever be adequate 
to give thanks for such a gift as this.” 





The New Poetry.........++000+ Maurice Thompson, .,....+.++++40++ Independent 
Poetry is the best measure of literary art; for in 
it we have the highest conception of life expressed 
with the utmost truth and beauty. If there is an 
inevitable canon of art it certainly obtains here, 
and the poet least of all artists can afford to play 
fast and loose with it. But the critic, too, must 
bear in mind that careless estimates are apt to seem 
satisfactory at a time when the world appears not 
only willing, but anxious to get rid of the law. 

We know well enough that popularity does not 
necessarily indicate literary value; and Mr. Kip- 
ling complacently suggests this in his refrain 
phrase: “Is it art?” a phrase embodying no end of 
triumphant defiance of old “’Omer” and _ his 
“bloomin’ lyre,” together with a broad grimace at 
Mr. William Watson and all the other “regular” 
poets. One who applies history to criticism with 
a fair degree of insight will not make great eyes at 
Mr. Kipling’s success. Sterne and his Sentimental 
Journey were almost as successful on much the 
same conditions—to wit, go as you please and al- 
ways break the rules; but then Sterne was not a 
poet and Mr. Kipling is, and a wonderful one at 
that; so is Bret Harte. The question to be consid- 
ered does not involve the poet, however, but poetry. 
Is it possible for genius, even as great as Harte’s 
or Kipling’s, to make great poetry by the barrack- 
room recipe or the Heathen Chinee pattern? 


“When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre” 


is a verse by which this thing is to be tested. Al- 
ready some of our schoolmen are decrying Greek 
study in one breath and in the next recommending 
Mulvaney. 

We have heard a great deal lately about virility. 
First it was Flaubert’s virility, next it was Tolstoi’s, 
then came Ibsen’s, followed closely by Zola’s, and 
now we have Mr. Kipling’s. It is enough to say 
that Mr. Kipling’s is genuine. There never was a 
more manly poet than Kipling, if we take mascu- 
line energy as the test of manhood. Almost every- 
thing that he has written fairly struts with a force 
suggestive of hard muscles and sound nerves. 


Moreover, his poetry holds up a subject with a sort 
of athletic ease that somehow adds immensely to 
our sense of its weight. And yet it must appear to 
the far-sighted critic that all of this energy and 
vigor of genius will be dissipated to no permanent 
artistic effect if Mr. Kipling shall continue to prefer 
“patois,” slang, “argot” and the forms of illiteracy 
to the higher, nay, the highest literary expression. 
No matter how popular or how effective his “dia- 
lect” may be at present, it will not be so when 
present conditions pass, as pass they soon must. 
Art respects no man’s genius until that genius re- 
spects art; and it is the marriage of art and genius 
that insures permanent, universal acceptance. We 
must admit that our poetry stands in need of fresh 
blood, so to speak, and whatever it is that gives 
genuine significance to art. Mr. Kipling has, in 
some considerable degree, met this need ; but he has 
not met it in the spirit of universal art; his success, 
if it does not depend largely upon mere jargon, has 
the appearance of owing a great deal to it. From 
Homer down to Tennyson the greatest poets have 
invariably been masters of simple, correct and re- 
fined speech, which they made into literature of 
universal, permanent appeal. We may dance to 
Mr. Kipling’s timely and vigorous grotesqueries of 
style and conceit; but after us, what? 





The Byways of Journalism.............Michael MacDonagh.......... Cornhill 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary in these newspaper- 
reading days to explain what “penny-a-lining” 
means. Most people know that “penny-a-lining” 
is a system in journalism by which men who are 
not regularly attached to any newspaper send items 
of news—odds and ends of all kinds which they 
may chance to pick up—to several journals, which 
are paid for, if published, at the rate of a penny a 
line. But penny-a-lining is not quite an accurate 
expression nowadays, so far as London, at least, is 
concerned. Years ago, when the term .was in- 
vented, the newspapers only paid a penny a Jine for 
items of news accepted from persons unattached to 
their regular staffs; but now three-halfpence and 
twopence a line are paid for such reports and para- 
graphs by the big metropolitan “dailies.” Indeed, 
‘“‘penny-a-liner” has become an epithet of contempt 
in journalism. To call a journalist a.“penny-a- 
liner” is to insinuate that he belongs to the lowest 
and rather disreputable circles of the profession. 

There are stories told of these journalists which 
aptly illustrate their common habit of regarding 
every event from the standpoint of their own spe- 
cial work. One of them coming home one night 
discovered a man insensible at his threshold, and 
with great presence of mind, without losing a mo- 
ment, he called out to his wife, “Quick! my dear, 
bring a light! here’s a paragraph lying on the door- 
steps!” As another “liner” was walking along the 
quays of Dublin a man rushed past him and jumped 
over the wall into the Liffey. The journalist im- 
mediately looked at his watch. “How provoking!” 
he exclaimed. “It’s six o’clock and I’m too late 
for the last edition of the Evening Mail,” and ad- 
dressing the suicide struggling in the water, he 
added, “All right, my boy, I'll give you a good 
paragraph in the morning papers.” 

“Lining” is, on the whole, a precarious employ- 
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ment. Some “liners” manage to make a fairly good 
income, but most of them only eke out a miserable 
existence. There are, it is true, cases in which, by 
a combination of circumstances, large sums were 
quickly and quite unexpectedly made by certain 
“liners” who had got hold of information which 
their fellows had missed. An inquest was held in 
the east of London in regard to what was supposed 
to be merely a common suicide, but after an hour’s 
evidence facts were revealed which showed that a 
mysterious murder had been committed. Only one 
“liner” was present, and the inquest lasted ten days, 
during which time the six daily papers then exist- 
ing took the whole of his copy, amounting to from 
two to four columns per diem. At the end of the 
inquiry he received close upon 100 shillings from 
the six newspapers. In another instance, in which 
three “liners” combined to report a railway acci- 
dent inquest of great importance, each man re- 
ceived 15 shillings from each of the six journals. 
Again, a good police case in a suburban court 
worked by a “liner” has been known to produce 
30 shillings; and it often happens that a single fire 
on a du!l night—that is, a night on which there is 
a lack of news—yields to the “liner” from 10 shill- 
ings to 20 shillings. It may be asked, in relation to 
these cases, how it is that, after the first day, other 
“liners” did not enter into competition with those 
who had been first in the field? The reason is that 
it is a sort of unwritten law among sub-editors that 
whoever sends in the first part of a report has his 
contributions accepted to the end, or while there is 
“copy” in the affair. It must be also understood 
that by a process called “manifolding” the “liner” 
can make six or eight copies of his paragraph or 
report at the one writing, and he is therefore en- 
abled to have his “copy” in the various newspaper 
offices with the least possible delay. The “liner’s” 
working materials consist of a bundle of sheets of 
“flimsy,” some “black paper,” and a “stylus”’—a 
smoothly rounded off ivory, steel or agate point— 
with which he writes; and, as the “black” is apt to 
part with some of its surface, and the “flimsy” is 
rather greasy, it is no wonder that during working 
hours the face of the industrious “liner” is smutty, 
and that, as Dickens says, he is “not very neat 
about the cuffs.”” But though Fortune occasionally 
smiles in that way on the “liner,” his income is 
very uncertain. Want of space is his chief enemy. 
Pressure of political speeches, or war news, or ad- 
vertisements may, any night, absorb the whole 
available space of a newspaper; and then the copy 
of the “liner” is rejected for want of room, or “cut 
down” to such small dimensions that his day’s 
work may return him not two or three pounds, but 
only a few shillings. Any one who has ever filled 
the sub-editor’s chair on a daily paper well knows 
with what a pang of conscience the carefully writ- 
ten flimsy of some well-known and trusted, but 
humble and needy, “liner” is consigned to the 
waste-paper basket. 

That the “liner” is a man not only of resource 
and industry, but of verbosity, must be obvious. 
It is to the “liner” we owe such “purple patches” 
as “the devouring element,” “the watery grave,” 
“no motive can be ascribed for the rash act,” “the 
neighboring religious edifices,” which were always 


“brought into prominent relief by the flames,” and 
the “neighborhood” which used to be “thrown into 
a state of the utmost consternation,” “the vita! 
spark,” which was always fleeing, and the “lurid 
flames shot up and licked the doomed edifice with 
malignant glee.” These loud-sounding words and 
phrases are now ruthlessly suppressed by the blue 
pencil of the sub-editor. Yet, owing to the bad ex- 
ample of the “liner,” the people that “partake of re- 
freshments,” instead of eating and drinking, and 
the young lady of “prepossessing appearance,” but 
—the liner is always great with his “buts”—“fash- 
ionably attired’”—never “dressed”—still live in the 
columns of the daily press. 





The Humor of Women Novelists. ..........ccccceccccecccececees The Speaker 

From the biography of Jane Austen we are led 
to infer that this incomparable novelist had noth- 
ing in her life to move her spleen, and in her char- 
acter had nothing splenetic to be moved. She led, 
we are assured, a life of serene happiness, due to 
the equability of her temper, to the amiability of 
her disposition, to the admiration of her friends, 
and to the adoration of her nieces and nephews. If, 
however, we turn from her biography to her auto- 
biography—for what else are her novels but an 
autobiography, giving at once her experiences and 
the effect upon her of her experiences?—if we turn 
to this authentic record we are forced to infer that 
she was far indeed from being without spleen or 
splenetic provocation. Her novels are delightful 
to read—there is no reading more delightful—but 
to live with her personages, not in imagination but 
in reality, would have been the reverse of delight- 
ful. If you found yourself in such company you 
would be inclined, if a man, to start up and swear, 
if a woman, to start up and scream, and if a man or 
a woman with Jane Austen’s satiric temper and 
power, to sit down and gibbet your aversions in im- 
mortal novels. Juvenal, sitting down to write his 
savage satires, cries “Semper ego auditor tantum?” 
and he rages furiously against the fools, knaves, 
profligates, and prodigals who had exhausted his 
endurance. Jane Austen also could stand this no 
longer, but she does not fall into a passion—she 
laughs. And this difference of safety valve—rage 
or laughter—implies a difference of standpoint. 
Rage implies that you stand upon the same plane 
with your object; laughter, that you are looking 
down upon your object from a higher plane, and 
the higher the plane from which you look down 
upon your object the gentler the laughter. The 
lowest humor is brutal, the higher scornful, the 
highest sympathetic. The humor of savages. 
brutes, and of boys who are in the brute and sav- 
age stage is always cruel and exultant. Its object 
is to give pain and, through giving pain, to flatter 
at once its own sense of superiority and its own 
sense of power. You see this brutal humor in the 
street, in the hooting or pelting of the deformed in 
body or of the afflicted in mind; or you hear it in 
the street, in gross and savage personalities. Its 
literary analogue you have in such satires as Dry- 
den’s MacFlecknoe or Pope’s Dunciad, or again in 
such ferocious reviews as disgraced the early days 
of the Edinburgh or of the Saturday. In them you 
have the precise equivalent of the street boy’s sav- 
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age delight in hooting or pelting the hunchback or 
the idiot—a delight whose source is at once an ex- 
ultant sense and parade of power, and an exultant 
sense and parade of superiority. Rise to a higher 
plane, and you have the humor of scorn, of sarcasm, 
of irony—the humor of Jane Austen, of the 
Brontés, of almost all women novelists. On a 
higher plane still—on the highest plane of all—you 
have the humor of sympathy, of kindliness, of love 
—the humor of Goldsmith, Lamb, Dickens and 
Shakespeare. 





Religion in Novels........ H. H. Bowen,.....cssreeeeeeeee Westminster Review 
The opinion is general among people who read 
with the understanding as well as the eyes that 
works of fiction usually, more than any other mode 
of written expression, offer the clearest insight into 
the real character of the people whom they de- 
scribe. The existence of this quality, in a more or 
less degree, has been particularly true of all works 
recognized as classics; this, above anything else, 
has been their strongest claim for that distinction— 
it is the standard by which literature stands or falls. 
With its diversity of population, much importance 
has been placed in America upon local color—a 
minute description of the principal characteristics 
of the people and place of a particular section. This, 
in many cases, in my opinion, has led to the exag- 
geration of certain prominent traits of character. 
with the result that we have a series of distorted 
portraits untrue to life. No better illustration of 
this can be offered than the stories descriptive of 
New England life. Taking them as a basis for the 
study of the Yankee character, examining them im- 
partially, comparing them with the real nature, mo- 
tives and ambitions of men from the beginning, we 
have simply a series of wooden, hypocritical, con- 
science-riven figures. So much stress has been 
placed upon their tendency to religion and religious 
subjects that all sense of symmetry and propriety 
has been lost. Of course, exceptions may be taken 
to this conclusion; but any person, a stranger to 
New England life and character, whose only knowl- 
edge is that obtained by a perusal of their novels, 
will, I think, agree with me. The discerning reader 
will admit that the prevailing schools of fiction of 
the day are those of New England and Scotland, 
and that a prominent characteristic of their pages is 
a continued revelry of churches, parsons and cate- 
chisms. The goodness is so dense as to be almost 
impenetrable. These qualities are recognized more 
readily in the New Englander, because we in the 
United States are closer connected and know him 
better. He is so saturated with religious zeal that 
ordinary folk wonder if he ever smiles, or if sugar 
would melt in his mouth. There is such an air of 
superiority about him that we, poor, misguided 
mortals, become uncomfortable. In the presence 
of his cold and smug self-complacency we become 
nervous and feel very wicked indeed. . 

A judgment seems to hang constantly over the 
head of the Yankee; his whole life is fashioned 
upon its vagaries; his whole nature is permeated 
with its influence. There is little hope of happiness 
for him in this world; this is only a temporary 
abiding place, his home is farther on. But why 
make life so doleful and cheerless? Is he the so 
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hopeless a creature his chroniclers would have us 
believe him to be? I think not. The pictures of 
New England life, in many cases, have been over- 
drawn and untrue to him; and that being so, litera- 
ture—if it can be called literature—of that charac- 
ter is not destined to survive; its hopelessness will 
kill it. A natural reaction will set in, and that the 
day is not far distant is evident from the marked 
popularity of the fiction, labeled in derision by some 
self-satisfied critics the literature of tin soldiers, 
cheap cymbals and loud noises. This popularity 
will not abate, and will eventually, no doubt, have 
some effect upon the nerve-tearing effusions of the 
conscience-riven novelists of New England, for the 
reason that man undefiled is a cheerful animal, lov- 
ing society and healthy amusements—he is only an 
older boy. 

Why this state of the cheerless and hopeless in 
the fiction of this section of our country has con- 
tinued as long as it has is a mystery, requiring for 
its solving a keener insight and knowledge than 
possessed by me. The boy, who is the father of the 
man, will not read books of this intensely virtuous 
character. The recital of achievements of the 
goody-good boy, who spends his leisure in read'ng 
the Bible, or in writing long and pious letters to his 
#parents about the parson’s sermon last Sunday, ex- 
pressing the great benefit he derived from the dis- 
course, who conquers the bully of the schvol with- 
out any preliminary practice in the manly art of 
self-defense, who obtains the approval of his dear 
teacher, who always knows his lessons and never 
fails, has little charm for him. On the contrary, the 
preference of the healthy, flesh and blood boy tends 
to the fiction of Tom Sawyer and his sphere of ac- 
tion, the killing of Indians and pirates and other 
seemingly improbable deeds; the adventures of 
Jim Hawkins and the realistic existence of Tom 
Brown, the triumphs and failures of Robinson 
Crusoe. The boy wants to read of brave and manly 
deeds, interspersed with a sprinkling of real lif 
and fun. ; 

Just so is it with the older boy—he wants a more 
cheerful view of life. Life to him is hard and sad 
enough without making it any more depressing by 
the recital of imaginary failures. Existence, for the 
majority, is a constant struggle, for “by the sweat 
of the brow,” we were told, “should we earn our 
bread.” When we pick up a book to read we do 
so not to have our own discouraging experiences 
continually dinned in our ears, but to hear of some- 
body’s happiness and success. It does not matter 
to us how improbable the means may be that ac- 
complish these ends; that is seldom, if ever, 
thought of. The reader’s brain is soothed with the 
hope that some time in the future such happiness 
might be his, and he is encouraged all the more in 
his fight against adversity. There can be too much 
of a good thing ; the strongest of stomachs will rebel 
at times at the sameness of diet, no matter how 
luxurious it may be. The incessant ringing of the 
changes upon virtue and its attributes will have the 
same effect; and the results are just the opposite 
to what they were intended. The standard of a 
good life has been rated so high in these emo- 
tional novels that the leading of one is almost im- 
possible. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: SAMUEL MINTURN PECK 
By F. M. Hopkins. 








Samuel Minturn Peck was born in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., November 24, 1856. He was graduated at 
the University of Alabama, and in medicine in New 
York City. Mr. Peck began writing verse while in 
college, but his first collection, Cap and Bells, did 
not appear until 1886. This volume was followed 
by Rings and Love Knots, 1892; Rhymes and 
Roses, 1895; and Fair Women of To-day, 1895. All 
of these books were published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. 

Mr. Peck began as a maker of society verse, but 
in later years has turned more and more to nature 
—especially the pine hills and swamps, and the sea- 
sons and peculiarities of his own State and section. 
His verse is particularly distinguished by its ease, 
grace, melody and lyrical quality. Many of his 
poems have been set to music, and have been 
widely popular. Few of our living American poets 
have been more genuinely appreciated. He has 
always been a favorite of the newspaper editor, and 
the book-buyer as well, for edition after edition of 
his various collections have been rapidly exhausted. 

Of the selections which follow, The Orange 
Tree and Hafiz are from Cap and Bells; A Song 
From the City, In the Orchard, Midsummer Song, 


and Autumn Glee from Rings and Love Knots; _ 


The Little Minstrel and Sea Love from Rhymes 
and Roses. All of these selections are made with 
the consent of the poet and his publishers. 


SEA LOVE, 


I love the sea—it’s spicy balm 
Forever waft through storm and calm, 
Fresh as the blossoms on the lea, 
Yet old as gray eternity; 
A mystic scent, whose potent thrill 
The hand of art can ne’er distil 
From hidden root or floweret fair, 
Or aught that wood or garden bear. 
With spicy glee 
It taketh me; 
I love the wild, the witching sea. 


I love the sea—the gifts it brings 
From viewless depths, and laughing flings 
With merry heart and lavish hand 
Upon the shifting faithless sand, 
Rare shells from ocean caves below 
With quaint and tender tints aglow, 
Till grace and beauty richly blent 
Would make Titania’s heart content. 
With favors free 
It winneth me; 
I love the rare, the regal sea. 


I love the sea—its bosom deep, 
Wherein a myriad mysteries sleep. 
I listen to its wistful sighs 
That stir my soul to sad replies. 
I marvel at its wondrous sheen, 
Now blue, now pink, now opaline, 
With which it hides in depths below 
Its wild unutterable woe. 
Whate’er shall be 
Of grief to me 
I love the sad, the sorrowing sea. 


MIDSUMMER SONG. 


The amber smile of early morn 
Hath flashed across the ripening corn; 
And on the spider’s netting frail 
The dew is gleaming bright, 
As if an elf had lost her veil 
While fleeing from the light. 


From out the wood the streamlets run 
On silver feet to greet the sun; 
No bramble snare their steps can bind, 
Their laughter rings above, 
Where balmy blossoms weight the wind 
With messages of love. 


Now swells the din of merchant bees 
Along the meadow’s flowery seas, 
While mysic floats from every bough 
In carols sweet and clear; 
It is the heart of summer now— 
The noontide of the year. 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


When the butterfly’s a rover 
With the frolic summer breeze, 
Flitting o’er the purple clover 
Like a seagull o’er the seas, 
Fleeter wings my fancy borrows, 
Gayly flouting cares and sorrows, 
As I lie with half-closed eyelids 
’Neath the drowsy apple-trees. 


In my dreams through field and thicket 
With the mellow bees I stray; 
I’m a comrade of the cricket 
In his piping and his play; 
I obey the gentle luring 
Of the wood-dove’s troubadouring, 
And I feel. my heart-beats quicken 
As he coos his ardent lay. 


In the grass a pleasure lingers 
That a king might sigh to share; 
*Tis no breeze, but summer’s fingers 
That are straying through my hair. 
And a-dream, with naught to fray me. 
On earth’s bosom low I lay me, 
Like a child upon its mother’s, 
Happy only to be there. 


THE LITTLE MINSTREL. 


When swiftly wends the autumn tide, 
Nor any lingering blossoms bide 

To greet the chilly morn; 
’*Mid grasses turned from green to gray, 
High-perched upon a plume a-sway 

A cricket sits forlorn, 
And quavers forth his eerie lay 

In measures thin and worn. 


I paused to list his plaintive song; 

A myriad happy memories throng— 
Scenes that to both were bright; 

For both have loved the sweet, wild rose, 

And wandered where the daisy blows, 
The summer wind’s delight; 

To one who sings of kindred woes 
I cannot say good-night. 
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Come, Little Minstrel, flee the bank 

Where leaves are dun and grasses dank, 
And cease thy sad refrain; 

Forsake the fields and dwell with me, 

My hearth thy joyous home shall be, 
Let tempests howl in vain; 

And by the fire we’ll mock in glee 
The storm with merry strain. 


A SONG FROM THE CITY. 


Amid the tall grasses, ah! would I might lie 
When Maytime is flitting and summer is nigh; 
Peacefuily, dreamfully resting all day, 
With never a thought of the future to fray, 
Wood-birds to sing to me, 
Breezes to bring to me 
Wild, wayward perfumes that kings cannot buy. 


‘ 

Amid the tall grasses, ah! would I might sleep, 
Lulled by low murmurings tender and deep; 
Lying full length by some willow-kissed stream, 
Mystical music would stray through my dream, 

Echoes from airy-land, 

Lyrics from fairy-land, 
Over my weary brain softly would sweep. 


Amid the tall grasses, ah! would I might rest 


Till the sun had sunk down in the shadowy west; 


There would I glide from a sorrow-crowned life, 
Forgetting the weariful world and its strife, 
Back to my boy days, 
Back to my joy days, 
That is the sweetest thought, that is the best. 


SNOWDROPS. 


When Winter’s sceptre quivers 
Within his withered hand, 
And from the captive rivers 
His crystal chains unband, 
Above the sod they shyly peer, 
The first-born blossoms of the year. 


They never catch the cooing 
Of wood-doves in the trees, 
They never hear the wooing 
Of butterflies and bees, 
All pure and bright they stand alone, 
Unconscious of the charms they own. 


Anon, when day is ended 
And night grows crisp and chill, 
With airy bells suspended 
Along the frosty hill, 
They are the chimes the fairies ring 
To welcome in the laughing spring. 


AUTUMN GLEE, 


’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves, 
For watch the rain amid the leaves; 
With silver fingers dimly seen 

It makes each leaf a tambourine; 

And swings and leaps with elfin mirth 
To kiss the brow of mother earth; 

Or laughing ’mid the trembling grass, 
It nods a greeting as you pass. 

Oh! hear the rain amid the leaves— 
’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves! 


’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves, 
For list the wind among the sheaves; 
Far sweeter than the breath of May 
Or storied scents of old Cathay, 

It blends the perfumes rare and good 
Of spicy pine and hickory wood; 


And with a voice as gay as rhyme 
It prates of rifled mint and thyme. 


Oh! scent the wind among the sheaves— 


*Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves! 


’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves— 
Behold the wondrous web she weaves! 
By viewless hands her thread is spun 


Of evening vapors shyly won. 
Across the grass from side to side 
A myriad unseen shuttles glide 


Throughout the night, till on the height 


Aurora leads the laggard light. 


Behold the wondrous web she weaves— 
’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves! 


THE ORANGE TREE. 


She stood beneath the orange tree 
With its breathing blooms of white, 

And waved a parting kiss to me 
Through the waning amber light; 


. And the evening wind rose mournfully 


To meet the coming night. 


The stars came out, and I sailed away, 
Away through the Mexique sea— 

Away, away, for I could not stay; 
And oft on bended knee, 

I prayed for her I left that day 
Beneath the orange tree. 


’Tis eventide, and again to me 
The summer breezes sigh; 

The orange flowers are fair to see— 
So tenderly they lie; 


But oh! there’s a grave ’neath the orange tree, 


And I would that I could die! 


HAFIZ. 


More pleasing than the mellow flute 
Or harp e’er swept by minstrel hand, 

The centuries mourn thy silent lute, 
Sweet poet of the Persian land. 


While roses wreathed the bubbling wine 


And tender glances crowned the lay, 
O happy bard, what joy was thine 


When twilight hushed the noisy day? 


What dark-eyed beauties bent above 


With bated breath to catch each note? 


For hearts could never choose but love 


When love was taught by such a throat. 


Thy limpid voice and glorious strains 
Not always rose to mirthful ears; 
The fading of thy soft refrains 


Was often fraught with sighs and tears. 


Though louder notes perchance may swell 


And force the languid pulse to start, 
*Tis not the epic strains that dwell 
The longest in the human heart. 


Alas! thy voice has ceased to soar 
And chase sweet echo as it flies; 
Thy wooing tones will draw no more 
The jetty lids from dreaming eyes. 


The Persian breezes wail in flight, 
In Ispahan the roses weep, 
While nightingales bemoan the night, 


And round thy grave sad vigils keep. 
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Henry A. Newberry writes 
te ana * thus to the Oakland (Cal.) 
Tribune of an interview with 
the author of The Man With the Hoe, which ap- 
peared in the May number of Current Literature: 
Edwin Markham, who for nearly ten years has 
been an educator in Oakland, and who is now prin- 
cipal of the Tompkins Grammar School, woke up 
the other day, like Byron, to find himself famous. 
For many years Professor Markham has contrib- 
uted to Eastern magazines poems of exquisite 
beauty of form, and infused with a broad and ten- 
der humanity. But these poems, admirable as they 
were, had somehow seemed to share the fate of 
most magazine poetry, and were known only to 
the cultured few. To the great mass of the Ameri- 
can reading public, the public that knows and loves 
Burns, Longfellow and Tennyson, Mr. Markham’s 
name was practically unknown. 

All this has been changed as if by magic. A few 
weeks ago there was published a poem entitled The 
Man With the Hoe. Newspapers all over the land 
have been reprinting it, and so great has been the 
demand for it on the part of their readers that the 
papers have speedily exhausted their editions and 
have been compelled to republish the poem in suc- 
ceeding numbers. Nor have the critics been less 
enthusiastic in their admiration of The Man With 
the Hoe. Some of the latter declare it the most 
striking poem that has appeared in the last twenty- 
five yéars, with the possible exception of Kipling’s 
Recessional. Since the publication of the poem Mr. 
Markham has received thousands of letters from 
admirers from every section of the United States. 
A number of Eastern magazines have requested 
permission to publish it, and have made Mr. Mark- 
ham handsome offers for future work from his pen. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, the brilliant poet and 
critic, who long ago hailed Mr. Markham’s genius 
with acclaim, is particularly enthusiastic over his 
latest poem, and has written him a long letter, com- 
menting on the quality of the poem and warmly 
praising it. 

I visited the poet at his home on Nineteenth 
street to learn at first hand something of the genesis 
of a poem that has so profoundly affected the 
thought of thousands of Californians to whom, a 
few weeks ago, Professor Markham was a stranger. 
I found a man whose personality is as charming as 
his poetry. Dignified, cordial and unaffected, his 
keen but kindly eyes are alight with the lambent 
flame of a gentle and gracious soul. That Profes- 
sor Markham is not only a poet but a scholar as 
well is attested by the appearance of the room into 
which I was ushered. Books are everywhere 
ranged completely around the room. His library 
is a splendid one, and reflects its owner’s discrimi- 
nating taste in poetry, philosophy and _ literary 
criticism. 

“Mr. Markham,” I said, “the readers of the 
Tribune in particular, and your friends and admir- 
ers generally, would be interested in knowing just 
how you came to write The Man With the Hoe, 
the poem that has made California rub her eyes and 


wonder what manner of singer it is to whose voice 
she has so long been deaf.” 

Mr. Markham laughed. “Well,” he said, “I have 
been surprised, and, I hardly need say, gratified, at 
the reception which has been given the poem, and 
I’ll tell you how I came to write it. 

“T was born a man with a hoe. I am a child of 
the furrow. All my youth was passed on a farm 
and cattle range, among the hard, severe conditions 
that go with that life. Of course, I do not mean to 
say that there are not happy phases of farm life. I 
enjoyed, as a boy, the horseback rides on the long 
ranges of hills; the smell of the furrow was pleas- 
ant to me; I knew and loved animals, the horses 
and cattle ; but with all this I felt, too, the privations 
and scraping poverty that are the frequent accom- 
paniment of the farm boy’s life. So, when I write 
of the man with a hoe, I write, to some extent, out 
of my own experience. In the second place, man 
has always interested me. I always had a sympathy 
with men and women who are doing the hard work 
of the world. I have always wondered whether the 
wisdom of the wise would not some day find a way 
for giving the workers a greater equality of oppor- 
tunity in their struggle with the world. It always 
seemed to me that the strong and the wise should 
not use their God-given powers to exploit or op- 
press their weaker brethren. This is to me what 
religion means. This is the principle of a true and 
practical fraternity, and fraternity is to me the 
holiest of all words, being at once the essence of all 
gospels and the fulfilment of all revelations. All 
religion and all culture should be an effort to bring 
men into an ever-enlarging realization of the prin- 
ciple of fraternity.” 

“What was the immediate occasion of your writ- 
ing the poem?” 

“Tt was a visit I made to a loan exhibition in San 
Francisco some ten years ago, where I saw for the 
first time Millet’s great painting, The Man With a 
Hoe, perhaps the most impressive product of any 
painter’s genius in modern times. I sat for an hour 
before the painting, and all the time the tenor and 
power of the picture was growing upon me. I saw 
that this creation of the painter was no mere peas- 
ant, no chance man of the fields, but he was rather 
a type, a symbol of the toiler, brutalized through 
long ages of industrial oppression. I saw in this 
peasant the slow but awful degradation of man 
through endless, hopeless and joyless labor. I saw 
in this peasant betrayed humanity, for, Cain to the 
contrary notwithstanding, we are all, more or less, 
our brother’s keeper. This picture stuck in my 
memory for ten years, until my Christmas vacation 
came, and I wrote out the impression of it that had 
been springing up through my soul all these years. 
I wished it to be a part of my volume of poems 
that I expect to have published in the East this 
summer or fall. I was present at a literary event in 
San Francisco a few weeks ago. I had just received 
the poem from my typewriter, and, on being 
pressed to read it to help out the evening, I did so 
A proposal to publish the poem in San Francisco 
was shortly afterward made to me, which I ac- 





cepted, as I was glad of the opportunity to make 
the truth that I stand for better known to my own 
people.” 

“But you regard your art as something more 
than a plastic medium for the expression of your 
sympathies with the poor and the oppressed, do 
you not?” I asked. 

“T do, indeed. I love art for art’s sake none the 
less because I also take in the other aspect, which 
is art for truth’s sake. I enjoy some almost 
thoughtless lyric from Herrick, but I also can be 
deeply moved by some thought-crammed poem of 
Browning’s. I know that there is more than one 
chord to Apollo’s lyre.” 

“What is to be the title of your new volume of 
poems, Mr. Markham?” I queried, as I rose to 
leave. 

“T have not finally decided on that point, but I 
think I shall call it A Stir of Pines.” 





Mr. A. S. Van Westrum sends 
us the following personal de- 
tails regarding the popular Dutch-English author: 

Mr. J. M. W. van de Poorten Schwartz, for such 
is the real name of the writer all the world knows 
as Maarten Maartens, was born in Holland forty 
years ago, and educated partly at home and partly 
in England. Destined by his father, who was a 
clergyman, for a political career, he prepared for 
it in the manner usual among the youth of the 
Dutch aristocracy. He studied law at one of the 
four universities of Holland—that of Utrecht; but 
a political career was not to his liking. Well en- 
dowed with this world’s goods, he chose the pro- 
fession of letters, but merely as an avocation. The 
modern deveiopment of Dutch literature, however, 
ran counter to his ideas and his ideals, for the state- 
ment that Zola did not create a school is founded on 
imperfect knowledge. He was the inspiration of 
the clamorous Dutch “jeunes,” who successfully 
revolted against the canons and traditions of the 
national art. And then Holland is at the best a 
discouraging field for the man of letters. So 
Maarten Maartens selected his pen-name, and 
wrote his first novel in English. The Sin of Joost 
Avelingh shared the fate of so many firstlings of 
great authors. It went begging an audience from 
one English publisher to another, until at last it 
saw the light of day, and rose to popularity at once. 
Then followed An Old Maid’s Love, and the two 
books which first revealed this new writer’s powers 
in their full development, God’s Fool, and The 
Greater Glory. After a long silence, Mr. Maartens 
published his latest book to date, Her Memory, a 
story of English life and English conditions, re- 
markable for an understanding of the Anglo-Saxon 
character as great as that of the Dutch shown in 
his previous books. 

Mr. van de Poorten Schwartz spends much of his 
time in the south of Europe, the Dutch climate be- 
ing too rigorous for his wife, who is an invalid 
His home is in Holland, however, at Castle Zuyles- 
tyn, near Leersum, where he leads the life of a 
Dutch country gentleman, which he describes so 
well in My Lady Nobody. He is a model landlord, 
takes a prominent part in the public affairs of his 
district, and raises blooded stock. His avocation is 
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literature, his hobby heraldry, as readers of An Old 
Maid’s Love will readily understand. That he has 
a profound knowledge of the genealogies of the 
great Dutch houses may also be assumed from his 
books, although he assures us that his novels are 
not “romans a clef.” His books have been trans- 
lated into German and Dutch; but the Hollanders 
like them not, which may be accepted as a sure in- 
dication of their truth, for the Hollander is thin- 
skinned, and resents all levity—even Mr. Maartens’ 
good-humored banter—regarding his narrowness, 
his Philistinism and his atrocious climate. Mr. 
Maartens has finished a new book, the name of 
which has not yet been announced, although we 
are assured that it will be published in the autumn. 
Mr. Van de Poorten Schwartz is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Author’s Club, a distinction which he 
shared for some years with the writer whose work 
he most heartily admires—the late Alphonse 
Daudet; in fact, there is in his stories more than a 
trace of a touch as delicate as that of the illustrious 
Frenchman; but then all great writers resemble 
each other more or less in some details of their 
art, and Maarten Maartens certainly has proved 
that he is worthy to stand with Daudet and Thack- 
eray, with the greatest masters of the craft. 





Edna St. John has translated 
for Current Literature the fol- 
lowing account of a visit to Pierre Loti, contrib- 
uted by Edmond Lee to the Revue Bleue of 
March, 1899: 

Pierre Loti has just been appointed captain of a 
frigate, and his regret at not being able to be on 
the sea is at an end. Last year I heard him com- 
plaining bitterly of his enforced retreat when I met 
him at his little white house on the banks of the 
Bidassoa. 

A tiny house this was, very low, very neat, a 
complete gymnastic apparatus set up against the 
wall, surrounded by a little garden that slopes to the 
river, and at one end a large tower that hangs over 
so far as to be able to bathe its foot in the water. 
Opposite, on the other side, are the Pyrenees, vel- 
vety and mysterious, Fontaraby, with its little red- 
brick houses picked out on the heights, the chateau 
of Charles V., and the roll of the sea. A man 
came, bareheaded, into the garden. It was Pierre 
Loti, whom I now saw for the first time. He 
seemed sad, but was pleasant and perfectly cordial. 
We conversed a few moments, then he went away 
and only. appeared again at dinner, after his wife 
and his little boy were seated. We talked, he in his 
musical voice, that seemed slightly disguised, ad- 
dressing his wife and us with an extreme polite- 
ness that was, however, a little uninterested. He 
was tenderly serious with his son; but he seemed 
far away from us all. He listened to our short 
commonplaces, an absent smile lighting up his mel- 
ancholy yet charming face. One could see in his 
glance so many scenes of things undergone, suf- 
fered, or loved, so many fugitive sensations, that 
had become words, ideas or dreams. One felt him 
so rich in singular personal impressions, that it was 
easy to understand why he spoke so little and why, 
when he did speak, what he said was not great or 
unusual. His mind was too firmly fixed on these 
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absent feelings to come down to our conversation. 
that wearied him, and from this isolation resulted 
an attitude supremely intelligent and suggestive 
that was made up of the peopled silences of his 
dreams. | 

The heaviness of his look had something of suf- 
ferance in it, making the breakfast unlike what one 
would expect, casting a sort of oppression over the 
words we exchanged, and, in a sense of hypocrisy, 
over the patriarchal cordiality that reigned in the 
house. Yet it was not meant to be so. Loti felt 
himself confined, limited in this simple home-set- 
ting, and his wife and son were doubtless the sub- 
jects of a greater tenderness than he testified for 
them in their presence. He would love them and 
understand them better when he was alone in his 
study or on shipboard. The feeling that he had for 
everything and everybody had to be far away from 
the object before he could exercise it. Perhaps he 
accused himself of not being what he ought when 
he was away. 

He took his departure in an unforeseen manner 
that was very characteristic, simply remarking in a 
gentle tone to his wife after the meal: “I am going 
away for two days. I shall perhaps return in the 
evening, the day after to-morrow; but I do not 
know when I shall go—probably at once.” And 
turning to us with a smile: “You will excuse me”— 
that was all. 

He went out and we did not see him again. 
Where had he gone? Was it to some new re- 
treat, or was it simply to his study to work? He 
did not return; but he was, nevertheless, an affable 
host, for he left us his house in which to talk about 
him. He left us his house, and when we returned 
in the evening the lively charm that remained after 
him penetrated us through and through. He was 
gone, but he was still there. But were we sure that 
he had left us? From his study window a light 
shone, then went out, then reappeared in a disturb- 
ing way. In a balcony of the tower his wife and 
child were talking together. We dined, served by 
a sailor, his orderly. His wife said to us with a 
smile that was a little sad: “I permit him these 
escapades, because they are worth to us those arti- 
cles that you read in the papers.” We heard pistol 
shots in the woods, and I wondered where he could 
be. Perhaps at that moment, in some corner of the 
Basque country, were being sketched out those 
tender, passionate pages that he alone knew how to 
dream out and to write. 

At night the Pyrenees were lost in shadow, lights 
appeared here and there on the heights in Fon- 
taraby. We heard the sea waves breaking on Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz, to the right, and as the tide rose the 
water of the Bidassoa rippled over the window- 
sills. 

Such was the house of Loti, the house of his 
romances, of his projects, of his dreams. It was at 
once charming and disturbing, because it belonged 
to him and to that country. The place was full of 
him, trembling with the thought of him. 





Farjeon at Workandat nan article on B. L. Farjeon, 
Play in the Windsor Magazine, 

Mary Angela Dickens says: 
There is one man at least in London at this pres- 


ent time who is literally possessed and dominated 
by the impulse toward literary creation, and that 
man is Mr. B. L. Farjeon. There are men among 
us who write for money; there are men who write 
for fame; there are men who write because they 
think, upon deliberation, that they have something 
to say. But Mr. Farjeon writes, primarily, be- 
cause he must, because he is “rushed along”—as 
he himself expresses it—by that within him over 
which he has no control. : 

Mr. Farjeon’s methods of work are interesting as 
containing, where such an enthusiast is concerned, 
the root of the matter concerning the man’s life and 
personality, and interesting also in themselves as 
being probably almost unique among the methods 
of conspicuously successful men. Mr. Farjeon is 
as absolutely in the dark as to the story he is writ- 
ing—not only when he begins it, but from chapter 
to chapter—as is the reader who approaches it for 
the first time. Notes, sketches, plots, are all 
equally unknown to him. 

“Now, I'll tell you,” he says, “just to show you 
how it is. I’ll tell you the history of my first great 
success in sensational fiction, Great Porter Square. 
I had an order for a serial story—a sensational 
story it was to be—so many numbers, so many 
thousand words to a number. The contract was 
made a long way ahead, and I hadn’t thought about 
a plot, or a title, or anything else, when one morn- 
ing I got a letter from the people who had ordered 
it, asking for the title, immediately—by wire, if 
possible. I was getting up in the morning when I 
read this letter, and as I shaved I turned the matter 
over. ‘What are you going to do about it?’ said 
my wife. ‘Oh,’ I answered, scraping and thinking, 
‘I shall send it.’ I scraped a little longer, and then 
I said, ‘What do you think of “A Hundred and 
Nineteen Great Porter Square”? ‘It’s odd,’ she 
said; ‘what’s it about?’ ‘I haven’t the slightest 
idea,’ I said; and I hadn’t. I sent off the title that 
very day and began the story with no more notion 
of what it was going to be than—than—this book” 
—bringing down his hand on to the table by his 
side. ‘Each installment of that story ended with 
a sensation, and I never knew when I wrote it what 
the sensation was to lead to. The copy for each 
installment—five or six thousand words, I think it 
was—had to go off every Wednesday morning by 
the early mail, and I never began to write it until 
Tuesday. Sometimes, if there were interruptions, 
I didn’t commence until seven o’clock in the even- 
ing; but I always posted the copy myself at four 
o’clock in the morning at Charing Cross, and I al- 
ways wrote the right quantity to within a few 
words. I don’t think I was 500 words out on the 
whole story.” 

The open-eyed, almost open-mouthed amaze- 
ment with which this account is received draws 
from Mr. Farjeon an exposition of his theories on — 
the subject. 

“You see,” he explains, “what I always say is 
this—we don’t do it, we novelists; the whole thing 
forms itself in our heads and drives us along. It’s 
there all the time, you know, and it simply makes 
one into a tool. That’s how it is, I take it. It was 
just the same with my first Christmas story—Blade 
o’ Grass. There was the title. What was the 





story? 
course. 
was a boy, and I wrote 5,000 words or so like that. 


Blade o’ Grass was a human being, of 
What human being? First I thought it 


Then—no, it was a girl—yes, a girl. The worst 
time I ever had was just before I wrote Joshua 
Marvel. I’d accepted an order for a serial—a first- 
class magazine—a big chance; and for the life of 
me I couldn’t think of anything by way of a plot. 
I almost made up my mind that it was all up with 
me; that I’d made a frightful mistake, and that I 
hadn’t any more in me. Then, one day, as I was 
walking along the Strand, feeling pretty miserable, 
I stopped to look at a ‘happy family’ that used to 
be at the bottom of Southampton street in those 
days. I stood and looked at it—the birds, and the 
cat, and all the rest of it—and there and then I saw 
the first chapter of Joshua Marvel. I went straight 
home and wrote it as fast as my pen could go, and 
I’ve never paused for a plot since.” 

The times and seasons of Mr. Farjeon’s work are 
by no means to be reckoned on. Sometimes he 
works, to use his own expression, “like a demon,” 
for weeks at a time; sometimes he passes days of 
absolute inactivity. When his working fits are on 
him, he does not eat, he does not sleep, he has no 
independent existence whatever. It is on record 
that on one occasion he wrote for sixteen ‘hours 
without sleep or food. At such times he is indif- 
ferent to sounds. Even voices in his room cannot 
interrupt him; piano practice he rather likes! The 
reaction from such preternatural mental activity is 
necessarily complete. But, strange as it seems, it 
lasts but a short time. Mr. Farjeon never takes a 
holiday in the accepted sense of the word. Even 
when he goes abroad his typewriting machine goes 
with him, and his copy comes home regularly. 

“T must work!” he declares. “I can’t do without 
it. It’s impossible to me.” 

All authors have their “little ways.” One has a 
taste for balancing feathers on the end of his nose; 
another is addicted to leap-frog over the chairs. 
Mr. Farjeon’s solace is a game of “patience.” The 
cards are always at his side as he works, and oc- 
casionally he gets up and deliberately plays three 
different kinds. “If they come out right,” he says, 
“T go back to my work quite happy. If they don’t, 
it bothers me a little. Sometimes I throw the cards 
down in the middle and go back to my typewriter 
—obliged to go on, you know.” “Patience” is a 
game which few authors, one would think, are less 
called upon to play than Mr. Farjeon. 





Miss Anna Gannon, author of 
the favorably received Song of 
Stradella and Other Songs, is a young Philadel- 
phian, who apparently finds inspiration elsewhere 
than in the City of Brotherly Love. It was during 
a visit of Miss Gannon’s to Stratford-upon-Avon 
that she gained the material for the poem which 
gives its title to her recently published book of 
verse from which Current Literature quotes on an- 
other page. A “rainy Sunday” in the organ-loft 


Anna Gannon 


of an old English chapel was fitting environment, 
Miss Gannon found, for the organist who told the 
story of the composer of the beautiful hymn he had 
just played. 

Many of Miss Gannon’s poems owe their origin 
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to incidental happenings or the inspiration caught 
from happy surroundings—light-hearted hours in 
the Quartier Latin, a short visit to Madame Calvé, 
whose singing could not fail to awake an echo, a 
trip through Shakespeare’s haunts, long lingering 
in the shades of Westminster Abbey, or the infec- 
tious gayety that comes from a spirit like Miss 
Ellen Terry—all these things are reproduced in her 
first volume. 

While the critics mainly advise Miss Gannon to 
keep to the narrative form, yet Mr. Zangwill has 
said the best part of her work is contained in the 
“short poems of individual feeling.” The Song of 
Rest, Content, and London at once met the ap- 
proval of Mr. Zangwill and the English critics gen- 
erally. Miss Gannon herself prefers to write 
“stories in verse”; the Dream of Shakespeare’s 
Women was written as an “essay” for the com- 
mencement exercises when she was graduated from 
the Philadelphia High School. The poem has 
since been included among the recitations of Miss 
Julia Marlowe, who is easy to interest in any work 
that bears the faintest Shakespearean flavor. 
Romney’s Wife, which we reproduce in Minor 
Key, page 49, this number, has attracted much 
notice. Its “reason for being,” is Miss Gannon’s 
admiration for Tennyson’s Romney’s Remorse, 
about which the laureate said “there was more no- 
bility in her forgiveness than all his achievement.” 
This poem, among other marks of recognition, 
brought to the young writer an invitation from an 
artist to sit for her portrait in “fair exchange” for 
an autograph copy of her work, and also a gracious 
letter of commendation from a well-known poet, 
who said “I realize that you have a béautiful and 
unusual gift.” 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, are the 
publishers of Miss Gannon’s very creditable first 
essay in the fields of poesy. 





Mrs. A. V.T. Whitney at A correspondent of the New 
Home York Times writes as follows 
of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney: 

Only a few doors beyond the historic Vose house 
in Milton, Mass., is the present residence of Mrs. 
Adelaide Dutton Train Whitney. This house of 
Mrs. Whitney’s is a pretty cottage of wood, painted 
light brown, with many windows. The visitor feels 
its individuality and homelikeness from the mo- 
ment of entering the small, square hall. On the 
left of the entrance is a light and airy drawing- 
room, with a large centre-table laden with books 
and photographs, a well-filled bookcase, carefully 
selected pictures, easy-chairs and handsome pieces 
of old-fashioned furniture. Over the mantle hangs a 
portrait of Mrs. Whitney’s father, Enoch Train, one 
of the most substantial of old-time merchants, 
whose enterprise established the first line of packets 
between Boston and Liverpool, the present War- 
ren line being a direct successor to the line estab- 
lished by Mr. Train. Pleasant though this room is 
it is not Mrs. Whitney’s workroom. Passing 
through the hall (where hang oil portraits of Mrs. 
Whitneys’ father and mother) and up the stairway 
to the floor above, one reaches the little study. 
Here at a small square writing-table Mrs. Whitney 
spends many hours daily. There is a quaint, old- 
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fashioned desk in one corner, devoted to corre- 
spondence. There is a deep-toned oil painting of 
the crucifixion over the mantel—possibly the work 
of an old master—and here as in the room below 
are many books. The study has only one window, 
but as this has a wide easterly outlook, it adds 
more to the charm of the room than would three 
windows with a more contracted view. ‘ 

In spite of the allurement of the view, Mrs. Whit- 
ney is very persistent in her methods of work, and 
always keeps steadily at the thing that she has in 
hand, whether story or essay. Any one familiar 
with her writings must realize that she puts herself 
into them very thoroughly. She believes that con- 
scientious literary work demands the best that is in 
the writer, and that social life should be secondary, 
except in those cases where an author has unusual 
physical strength. Although Mrs. Whitney herself 
is now a little past seventy-five, it is not flattery to 
say that she looks much younger than her years. 
Her blue eye is bright, her hair is not wholly gray, 
and her figure, though slight, does not lack vigor. 
In her widow’s black, with small and becoming 
cap, she has a graceful dignity of manner, which, 
added to a certain nervous force, charms all who 
meet her. Though Milton is so near Boston, she 
has no part in the social or literary life of the large 
city. This is her own choice, for she believes that 
her work demands all the time and strength that 
she has after satisfying the claims of the children 
and .grandchildren to whom she is so devoted. 
Boston, however, was Mrs. Whitney’s early home, 
and the house is still standing in Mount Vernon 
street, at the old West End, where she spent her 
girlhood. George Francis Train, by the way, passed 
part of his youth in the same house, for, though not 
her brother, as some biographers will have it, he is 
Mrs. Whitney’s own cousin. 

Mrs. Whitney for several years was a pupil at 
the famous school of George B. Emerson, and in 
concluding her school days she had a year at Miss 
Dwight’s boarding-school at Northampton. She 
was only nineteen when, in 1843, she married Mr. 
Seth Whitney, of Milton, and went to live in the 
old town, which has been her home ever since. The 
family moved to Elm Corner in 1860, but before 
that Mrs. Whitney’s four children had been born in 
the house at the corner of Randolph Clinton ave- 
nue. In 1859 Mrs.Whitney had published that witty, 
poetic satire, Mother Goose for Grown Folks, and 
in 1857 the thoughtful poem, Footsteps on the 
Seas, but until she went to Elm Corner her literary 
work had been ephemeral, appearing chiefly in the 
religious press. The first thing of hers ever pub- 
lished was a contribution to the Religious Maga- 
zine, edited by Dr. (afterward Bishop) Huntington 
After the success of Mother Goose, her publishers 
urged her to write a story, and this was the occa- 
sion of The Boys of Chequasset, based on what 
she observed of the zest with which her own son 
studied ornithology. But after the appearance of 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood in 1863, there was no 
doubt of her vocation, and since that time she has 
given the world one volume after another at inter- 
vals of a year or two, until the whole list now in- 
cludes about twenty-five tales. The Gayworthys, 
in 1865, was published also in England, and all 





Mrs. Whitney’s subsequent books have been pub- 
lished and well received there. 





Lew Wallace onthe Drama- General Lew Wallace, whose 

tization of Ben Hur famous novel, Ben Hur, is 
about to be put into the form of a play by William 
Young, playwright and poet, concerning whom an 
article was printed here last month, was inter- 
viewed recently by a New York Herald corre- 
spondent, to whom he is reported as giving the fol- 
lowing reasons for having hitherto refused permis- 
sion to dramatize the book: 

“In great part, I refused all such requests, be- 
cause of the subject of the book. It is religious 
in its tendency, and goes to the extent of making 
Christ a character. I presume every Christian 
reader felt the reverence and at times the awe 
which I myself was conscious of during the 
writing. It has seemed to me that the book was 
not adapted to the stage unless its production 
would be regardful of the feelings and sentiments 
of its friends. In the next place, there were certain 
points in the nature of the climaxes necessarily im- 
possible of rendition theatrically, except with an 
outlay in money, which few managers would dare 
attempt. Such are the ‘sea fight’ (I never could see 
how it was to be produced with effect); next, ‘the 
chariot race,’ and lastly, ‘the crucifixion.’ In my 
limited knowledge of stage effects I could not com- 
prehend how these climaxes could possibly be pre- 
sented. I have also had a fear that whoever should 
undertake the production dramatically would fail to 
treat it in the proper spirit of reverence. A num- 
ber of persons well known in the histrionic world 
have applied to me for the dramatic privilege. Some 
of them are dead now, but I think I may mention a 
few of them without shocking anybody. Lawrence 
Barrett was very persistent. I met him often, and 
in no instance did he fail to insist upon it. The last 
time I ever saw him was at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
in New York. He had invited me to dine with him, 
after which he took me up to his room and spent 
the evening trying to convince me that there was 
in the book a theme for a great play without trench- 
ing upon any of the parts made sacred by the ap- 
pearance of the Saviour. Still I declined. The 
younger Salvini was also persistent in his requests. 
He had the idea that he would make an excellent 
Ben Hur, and I was of the same opinion. A num- 
ber of other persons who sought the privilege of 
producing the book are still living, and, as their re- 
quests were refused, publication of their names in 
connection with this might be offensive. I think 
however, I may, without impropriety, refer to the 
Kiralfys, who had a prodigious scheme, the main 
point of which was the chariot race. They pro- 
posed leasing thirty acres of ground on Staten 
Island, of which two acres were to be reserved, or 
fitted up for the exhibition. The privilege has also 
been asked by playwrights in England and also in 
Germany. I have acceded finally to the request of 
Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger. Their representation of 
their design of production was altogether new and 
attracted me at once. The dignity of the story, as 
I conceive it to be, was carefully preserved, and due 
regard was shown for the religious opinion of all 
who might be induced to attend a performance.” 
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The higher or university education should per- 
mit and encourage the greatest possible freedom of 
choice on the pupil’s part; but it should not be 
open (except as a matter of courtesy or privilege of 
visitation) to those who have not satisfactorily fin- 
ished the secondary stage. A word is pertinent in 
this connection as to the much-debated question of 
the amount of optional courses to be allowed in the 
present college curriculum. The American college 
was formerly a secondary school, pure and simple. 
and properly, therefore, did not admit the univer- 
sity method and the university idea. The Ameri- 
can college has now developed out of the stage in 
which it was strictly a means for secondary educa- 
tion, without having yet developed into the higher 
or university stage. It contains, however, certain 
elements of the university idea. These elements 
are to be welcomed as existing in the place of some- 
thing better, but as yet unrealizable. In so far as 
the college can wisely admit into itself, for a time, 
the elements of a university education, it may have 
and should have so-called “optional” courses. But 
the education which most American colleges give 
is still chiefly of the secondary order and kind. This 
is necessarily so, because the opportunity for such 
an education as should already be possessed by 
every candidate for matriculation in university 
courses cannot be obtained in this country outside 
of the colleges. 

The chief part of the present college curriculum, 
therefore, cannot wisely be made optional, for it be- 
longs on the other than the university side of the 
college; it belongs to the secondary education. It 
is an indispensable part of that training which en- 
ables the youth, where universities do exist, to ex- 
ercise such choice of subjects and teachers (“Lern- 
freiheit”) as belongs to the university education. To 
make this part of the college education optional 
would not advance us one step toward converting 
the college into the genuine university. My ob- 
jection—and it is an objection which seems to me 
unanswerable, except by raising greatly the stand- 
ard of secondary education outside the college— 
my objection to making the entire college curricu- 
lum elective is the necessary sequence of the facts. 
The freshman in the best American college, irre- 
spective of his age and his wisdom, whether in his 
own eyes or in the eyes of others, has not had (ex- 
cept in rare instances) a secondary education of suf- 
ficient extent or thoroughness to fit him to enjoy 
the privileges of the university idea. Place the 
average Harvard or Yale student who has just 
passed his entrance examinations beside the Ger- 
man student who has just gone through with his 
“Abiturienten-Examen,”’ and compare the two. 
The latter is greatly superior to the former in re- 
spect of “general scientific culture”; he is even su- 
perior to the average Harvard or Yale junior in 
this respect. However, we are rapidly approaching 
the time when we may make the secondary and rel- 
atively compulsory education end earlier than it 

*From Essays on the Higher Education. George 
Trumbull Ladd. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


now does, unless, alas! we lose our fast-ripening 
fruit by plucking it prematurely. 

Into the question of the means by which to se- 
cure and guide the pupil’s choice, I shall not at- 
tempt to enter. To permit the student, who is 
really in the secondary stage of education, to make 
up from term to term, or year to year, whatever 
potpourri he will of elective courses, is perhaps of 
all methods least likely to prove satisfactory. It 
should also be noticed that the effort to secure the 
right kind and amount of work in the secondary 
stage of education solely or chiefly by insisting 
upon “pass” examinations results in making 
“crammed” men instead of “formed” men. “Per- 
verse studet qui examinibus studet,” Wolf used to 
declare. “The country of examinations,” says M. 
Laboulaye, speaking of Austria, “is precisely that 
in which they do not work hard.” But the remedy 
does not consist in abolishing all examinations, but 
rather in stimulating thorough teaching and in re- 
quiring from the pupil the preparation of daily and 
organically ordered tasks. 

The question as to the amount and kind of 
knowledges and disciplines which are necessary to 
a “liberal education” is, both in theory and in fact, 
closely connected with the development of the uni- 
versity. No one would think of claiming that the 
university man ought not in all cases to be a man 
liberally educated. But one essential part of the 
idea and practice of a genuine university education 
is freedom of choice, on the pupil’s part, as to the 
kind, if not the amount, of knowledges and dis- 
ciplines in which he will attain his scientific cul- 
ture. If, then, any particular knowledges and dis- 
ciplines are to be required as necessary for a liberal 
education, the enforcement of this requirement be- 
longs to the secondary rather than to the university 
stage of education. In other words, if one holds 
that a “liberal education” should comprise a certain 
knowledge of and training in any branches of learn- 
ing, one must also hold that such branches of learn- 
ing should be rigidly required of the pupil in the 
preparatory school and early years of his college 
course. For, as we have seen, the preparatory 
school and the early years of the college course 
have hitherto constituted, and do still constitute, 
our means of secondary education in this country. 

I have no hesitation in stating my conviction 
that a goodly amount of certain kinds of knowl- 
edges and disciplines is necessary for every educa- 
tion worthy to enjoy the distinction of being called 
“liberal.” Therefore I am compelled also to hold 
that both the main courses of secondary education 
should require of all pupils at least a certain amount 
of particular kinds of mental requirement and cul- 
ture, as a prerequisite to entrance upon university 
studies. This amount should be notably greater 
than that now exacted for admission to our high- 
est-class colleges. In my judgment it should be 
even somewhat greater than that now attained by 
the average junior in such colleges. 

It is at once objected, to the proposal to enforce 
a considerable amount of training in definite 
branches of learning and culture upon every pupil, 
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that the number of modern sciences is far too great 
to require even a smattering of them all in the 
secondary education. And, it is added, a smatter- 
ing of many sciences is equivalent to no science; it 
is even positively injurious to the mind of the 
learner, while the attempt to enforce it makes a pot- 
pourri of education which is quite as unreasonable 
as that composed for themselves by some of those 
pupils who enjoy the freest exercise of choice. All 
this and more is undoubtedly true in objection to a 
certain way of working the principle of compul- 
sion through the whole of the secondary education. 
But I have not urged that a certain large number of 
particular sciences should be enforced in the sec- 
ondary education of every pupil. I have only 
spoken of an amount and number of knowledges 
and disciplines which are requisite for such a sec- 
ondary education as will serve for a foundation to 
a genuine university education. If there is any 
such amount and number of studies, then we can- 
not successfully develop the American university 
without settling this basis of requirement upon 
which the development must rest. The settlement 
of this question will not take place, in fact and life, 
through the dictum of any one man—not even 
though that man be learned in the theory of educa- 
tion or in a position favorable for forcing his con- 
victions upon others. The settlement of this ques- 
tion will come only in time (and perhaps in a long 
time), as a growing consensus of the opinions of 
those most competent in such matters. The opin- 
ion which I have to express shall be modestly ex- 
pressed ; at most, it is only one man’s opinion, ex- 
cept so far as it is in accord with the consenses of 
opinion already formed on the part of the most 
competent authorities. 

A “liberal education” seems to me to include, of 
necessity, a goodly amount of four great branches 
of human knowledge and discipline; these are: 
language, including literature; mathematics and 
natural science; the science of man as an individual 
spirit who feels and thinks and acts in relation to 
the world of nature and of his fellows, and to God; 
and the development of the human race in history. 
All education preparatory to the university should 
require these studies to have been already pursued 
liberally ; but the education of the university should 
leave every learner free to follow any special ex- 
amples of one or more of them, according to his 
aptitude and choice. At the same time, even in the 
secondary education, a generous allowance should 
be made—as I have already said—for differences 
in aptitudes, in view of the twofold aim of all scien- 
tific culture. But this allowance should not be 
made subject to the choice of the pupil from term 
to term, or from year to year—if for no other rea- 
son, still because a real continuity or organic and 
vital connection cannot be secured in this way for 
the different parts of the secondary education. Nor 
should the allowance be made in the form of a great 
variety of parallel courses among which the pupil 
must choose. This plan is open, though in less de- 
gree, to the same objection as the foregoing. More- 
over, unless it is further limited, it does not secure 
thorough training in the four great branches of 
learning and discipline of which I have spoken. 
And, finally, it inevitably results in the repetition, 


in the small, of the same attempt at compulsory 
imparting of a smattering of many knowledges, of 
which the unrevised college curriculum in this 
country has been accused. The secondary educa- 
tion should then consist of required studies in all 
these four branches; but it should be arranged in 
such a way as to be thorough in a very few ex- 
amples under each, and it should be divided into 
two great courses in which, by laying greater em- 
phasis upon some one or more of the four, a gen- 
erous allowance can be made for the pupil’s apti- 
tude. Further as to some of the details of this plan 
of a secondary education, which should be re- 
quired as a necessary preparation for university 
studies, I shall speak later on. 

Substantial agreement upon the points hitherto 
discussed will insure a good measure of agreement 
upon those which are now to follow. There need 
be little dispute, since the subject has in late years 
received so thorough an historical examination, 
over the essential nature of a genuine university. 
Since the American university must, in any event, 
be a “university,” although it may have certain 
peculiar features which may be called American, 
the noun will set limits to the adjective beyond 
which the peculiar features cannot grow. What, 
then, is the norm according to which, and the ideal 
toward which, we must develop our higher educa- 
tion? In other words, what is the true university 
idea? 

Although intelligent persons need not dispute 
over the true idea of the university, there is cur- 
rent a great amount of unintelligent opinion on this 
subject. One prevalent thought obviously is, that 
a university is a school, or collection of schools, 
where a great lot of subjects are taught and a great 
crowd of pupils go. And there are elements of 
truth in this opinion. A number of faculties and 
free concourse of students, perhaps of many na- 
tions and from many places, are intimately con- 
nected with the university idea. But there are 
large schools in this country and elsewhere that 
are not universities; and there have been great 
universities with a relatively small number of 
students. 

The grade and method of the teaching, and the 
spirit and previous training of the students, are im- 
portant factors in the university idea. Again, the 
universality of the university has been thought to 
consist in this, that the scope of its instruction 
should include all subjects; thus the idea toward 
which the American institution should strive is 
held to be that of a place where anybody can come 
to learn anything that can be taught anywhere. 
Now, historically considered, this view is absurd. 
The*phrases in which the word universitas occurs, 
if thus interpreted, would (it has been pointed out) 
be equivalent to speaking of the university as “an 
institution for studying everything where they 
study nothing but law.” Moreover, this interpre- 
tation of the word misses the spirit of the reality. 
For example, a school of veterinary surgery, or a 
school for learning to sing and to play the piano. 
may be a convenient adjunct or appendage of a 
university. But certainly neither of these schools 
can ever become an integral part of a genuine uni- 
versity. 
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Les Porteuses of Martinique........ccceccececscecceceees Chambers’ Journal 

The Creole “porteuse,” or female carrier, of the 
West Indian island of Martinique is certainly one 
of the most remarkable physical types in the world. 
Her erect carriage and steady, swift walk impress 
the observer with an idea of strength and litheness ; 
and the puissant shapeliness of her semi-nude 
torso, ruddily swart like statue metal, her rounded 
limbs falling unconsciously into perfect grace of 
attitudes, complete the pleasure one always feels in 
the contemplation of feminine force and comeliness. 

In Martinique nearly all the transportation of 
light merchandise—including meats, fruits, vege- 
tables, and other food-stuffs—to and from the in- 
terior is effected upon the human head. A large 
part of the female population are proficient car- 
riers. Thus, at a very early age the girl who is 
fated to be a-“porteuse” begins the practice of her 
life-work. Even as young as five or six she has 
learned to carry light weights upon her head; and 
it is a fact somewhat antagonistic to the accepted 
assertion of physiologists that, far from checking 
the growth and curving the spine of the child, she 
actually improves under the treatment. At the age 
of nine or ten she can carry thus a heavy basket or 
tray containing a weight of from twenty-five to 
thirty pounds. She then begins to go on long 
peddling journeys with her mother, elder sister, or 
responsible female friend, walking barefoot as many 
as fifteen miles a day. At eighteen she is vigorous 
and tough as a mountain pony, and, like most 
mountain-bred women, she is comely. She carries 
now upon her head a tray and burden of from 120 
to 150 pounds, earning less than 30 shillings a 
month by traveling fifty miles a day as an itinerant 
seller. Forty or fifty miles a day, always bearing 
a burden of over 100 pounds—for stones are added 
as the tray is emptied of merchandise, to maintain 
the customary weight—and this for an income of a 
franc a day! Out of this franc she has her food and 
sleeping quarters to procure, and her clothes to get. 
Twenty francs a year will keep her in clothes. A 
brief chemise and a light calico robe constitute her 
traveling apparel. On her head she wears a soft 
“toche,” or pad, upon which the “tait” (tray) is 
placed. She wears no shoes; she needs none. The 
soles of her feet are toughened to something 
like india-rubber, feeling no asperities of surface, 
bidding defiance to the sharpest flints. Her food is 
simple—five sous a day for bread or biscuits, a few 
sous for a “ragott,” a few sous for some cheap 
liquor to mix with her drinking-water; perhaps 
fifteen sous in all. Her sleeping quarters might be 
expected to bring her daily expenses up to a franc; 
nevertheless, such is her ability to economize that 
she not only manages to live on her income (which 
seems incredible), but actually saves enough to set 
herself up in some simple business when her youth 
and physical powers decline. 

In every season, in almost every weather, the 
“porteuse” makes her trips, indifferent to rain, as 
her goods are protected by a waterproof covering. 
Though she is often wet through and chilled by the 
cold winds of the mountains, such is her vitality 


that she seldom suffers from fevers, either malarial 
or rheumatic. Pneumonia is her dreaded enemy, 
as, once it fastens upon her, she frequently suc- 
cumbs after a frightful illness of not more than 
forty-eight hours. This susceptibility to pneumonia 
may be, probably is, due to the tremendous strain 
put upon the neck and chest by the prolonged 
muscular tension required to balance a heavy head- 
load. Generally the weight is so great that, once 
loaded, no “porteuse” can unload herself without 
assistance. For her to attempt to do so wouid be 
to run the risk of bursting a blood-vessel, ruptur- 
ing a muscle or wrenching a nerve asunder. To sit 
down is to court the danger of a broken neck. Her 
only safety lies in maintaining perfection of bal- 
ance. When she desires to unload she asks assist- 
ance; and she does not hesitate to appeal to a rich 
planter or a wealthy merchant for aid, which is in- 
variably gladly rendered. 

When assuming her burden there is usually a 
wince and muscular shudder as the weight is placed 
upon her head. The load is not properly balanced, 
and with both hands she settles it, getting the centre 
of gravity in direct line with her spine. A quarter 
of an inch any way out of absolute equilibrium and 
her neck would snap. With her load in perfect 
equipoise, however, she moves away with a long, 
springy step in a walk so even that her burden 
never sways. At a gait that few Europeans would 
care to follow for more than fifteen minutes, she 
travels up hill and down from sunrise till sunset. 





FRO GRINS DIG coc cccccncevcsececcescevcsccccevessenscests The Speaker 

The little Republic of San Marino, the oldest and 
smallest republic in the world, is a perfect example 
of a medieval republic; for its constitutions and 
customs are the same to-day as they were in the 
time of Dante. Every few days there meets in 
the fine new palace of the Government, opened 
four and a half years ago, the venerable Council of 
Sixty, twenty nobles, twenty townsfolk and twenty 
countrymen, elected for life, and presided over by 
the two “Captains-Regent,” one a noble and the 
other a commoner, who hold office for only six 
months at a time, and are not re-eligible for three 
years. Poor as the Sammarinesi nobles are, they 
can count among them some of the oldest families 
in Europe. Signor Gozi told me that there had 
been more than ninety-five “captaincies” in his 
family, which, though only the third oldest in the 
republic, traces its descent beyond the year 1000. 
The famous Belluzzi family, of which there are two 
branches, goes back even further, and the pictur- 
esque story of the Commonwealth contains a Bel- 
luzzi’s name on almost every page. It will thus be 
seen that San Marino is eminently conservative, for 
the people have no voice in the election of either 
the Council of Sixty or the two “Captains-Regent,” 
and one of the latter must always belong to one of 
the twenty noble families of the republic. True, 
I saw chalked up on the walls of the houses the in- 
scription, “We want universal suffrage”; but the 
Captains say that this is merely the work of a few 
students, and that the people are quite content as 
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that the number of modern sciences is far too great 
to require even a smattering of them all in the 
secondary education. And, it is added, a smatter- 
ing of many sciences is equivalent to no science; it 
is even positively injurious to the mind of the 
learner, while the attempt to enforce it makes a pot- 
pourri of education which is quite as unreasonable 
as that composed for themselves by some of those 
pupils who enjoy the freest exercise of choice. All 
this and more is undoubtedly true in objection to a 
certain way of working the principle of compul- 
sion through the whole of the secondary education. 
But I have not urged that a certain large number of 
particular sciences should be enforced in the sec- 
ondary education of every pupil. I have only 
spoken of an amount and number of knowledges 
and disciplines which are requisite for such a sec- 
ondary education as will serve for a foundation to 
a genuine university education. If there is any 
such amount and number of studies, then we can- 
not successfully develop the American university 
without settling this basis of requirement upon 
which the development must rest. The settlement 
of this question will not take place, in fact and life, 
through the dictum of any one man—not even 
though that man be learned in the theory of educa- 
tion or in a position favorable for forcing his con- 
victions upon others. The settlement of this ques- 
tion will come only in time (and perhaps in a long 
time), as a growing consensus of the opinions of 
those most competent in such matters. The opin- 
ion which I have to express shall be modestly ex- 
pressed ; at most, it is only one man’s opinion, ex- 
cept so far as it is in accord with the consenses of 
opinion already formed on the part of the most 
competent authorities. 

A “liberal education” seems to me to include, of 
necessity, a goodly amount of four great branches 
of human knowledge and discipline; these are: 
language, including literature; mathematics and 
natural science; the science of man as an individual 
spirit who feels and thinks and acts in relation to 
the world of nature and of his fellows, and to God; 
and the development of the human race in history. 
All education preparatory to the university should 
require these studies to have been already pursued 
liberally ; but the education of the university should 
leave every learner free to follow any special ex- 
amples of one or more of them, according to his 
aptitude and choice. At the same time, even in the 
secondary education, a generous allowance should 
be made—as I have already said—for differences 
in aptitudes, in view of the twofold aim of all scien- 
tific culture. But this allowance should not be 
made subject to the choice of the pupil from term 
to term, or from year to year—if for no other rea- 
son, still because a real continuity or organic and 
vital connection cannot be secured in this way for 
the different parts of the secondary education. Nor 
should the allowance be made in the form of a great 
variety of parallel courses among which the pupil 
must choose. This plan is open, though in less de- 
gree, to the same objection as the foregoing. More- 
over, unless it is further limited, it does not secure 
thorough training in the four great branches of 
learning and discipline of which I have spoken. 
And, finally, it inevitably results in the repetition, 





THE UNIVERSITY IDEA 








in the small, of the same attempt at compulsory 
imparting of a smattering of many knowledges, of 
which the unrevised college curriculum in this 
country has been accused. The secondary educa- 
tion should then consist of required studies in all 
these four branches; but it should be arranged in 
such a way as to be thorough in a very few ex- 
amples under each, and it should be divided into 
two great courses in which, by laying greater em- 
phasis upon some one or more of the four, a gen- 
erous allowance can be made for the pupil’s apti- 
tude. Further as to some of the details of this plan 
of a secondary education, which should be re- 
quired as a necessary preparation for university 
studies, I shall speak later on. 

Substantial agreement upon the points hitherto 
discussed will insure a good measure of agreement 
upon those which are now to follow. There need 
be little dispute, since the subject has in late years 
received so thorough an historical examination, 
over the essential nature of a genuine university. 
Since the American university must, in any event, 
be a “university,” although it may have certain 
peculiar features which may be called American, 
the noun will set limits to the adjective beyond 
which the peculiar features cannot grow. What, 
then, is the norm according to which, and the ideal 
toward which, we must develop our higher educa- 
tion? In other words, what is the true university 
idea? 

Although intelligent persons need not dispute 
over the true idea of the university, there is cur- 
rent a great amount of unintelligent opinion on this 
subject. One prevalent thought obviously is, that 
a university is a school, or collection of schools, 
where a great lot of subjects are taught and a great 
crowd of pupils go. And there are elements of 
truth in this opinion. A number of faculties and 
free concourse of students, perhaps of many na- 
tions and from many places, are intimately con- 
nected with the university idea. But there are 
large schools in this country and elsewhere that 
are not universities; and there have been great 
universities with a relatively small number of 
students. 

The grade and method of the teaching, and the 
spirit and previous training of the students, are im- 
portant factors in the university idea. Again, the 
universality of the university has been thought to 
consist in this, that the scope of its instruction 
should include all subjects; thus the idea toward 
which the American institution should strive is 
held to be that of a place where anybody can come 
to learn anything that can be taught anywhere. 
Now, historically considered, this view is absurd. 
The*phrases in which the word universitas occurs, 
if thus interpreted, would (it has been pointed out) 
be equivalent to speaking of the university as “an 
institution for studying everything where they 
study nothing but law.” Moreover, this interpre- 
tation of the word misses the spirit of the reality. 
For example, a school of veterinary surgery, or a 
school for learning to sing and to play the piano. 
may be a convenient adjunct or appendage of a 
university. But certainly neither of these schools 
can ever become an integral part of a genuine uni- 
versity. 
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Les Porteuses of Martinique........ccceccececseecceveess Chambers’ Journa/ 

The Creole “porteuse,” or female carrier, of the 
West Indian island of Martinique is certainly one 
of the most remarkable physical types in the world. 
Her erect carriage and steady, swift walk impress 
the observer with an idea of strength and litheness ; 
and the puissant shapeliness of her semi-nude 
torso, ruddily swart like statue metal, her rounded 
limbs falling unconsciously into perfect grace of 
attitudes, complete the pleasure one always feels in 
the contemplation of feminine force and comeliness. 

In Martinique nearly all the transportation of 
light merchandise—including meats, fruits, vege- 
tables, and other food-stuffs—to and from the in- 
terior is effected upon the human head. A large 
part of the female population are proficient car- 
riers. Thus, at a very early age the girl who is 
fated to be a-“porteuse” begins the practice of her 
life-work. Even as young as five or six she has 
learned to carry light weights upon her head; and 
it is a fact somewhat antagonistic to the accepted 
assertion of physiologists that, far from checking 
the growth and curving the spine of the child, she 
actually improves under the treatment. At the age 
of nine or ten she can carry thus a heavy basket or 
tray containing a weight of from twenty-five to 
thirty pounds. She then begins to go on long 
peddling journeys with her mother, elder sister, or 
responsible female friend, walking barefoot as many 
as fifteen miles a day. At eighteen she is vigorous 
and tough as a mountain pony, and, like most 
mountain-bred women, she is comely. She carries 
now upon her head a tray and burden of from 120 
to 150 pounds, earning less than 30 shillings a 
month by traveling fifty miles a day as an itinerant 
seller. Forty or fifty miles a day, always bearing 
a burden of over 100 pounds—for stones are added 
as the tray is emptied of merchandise, to maintain 
the customary weight—and this for an income of a 
franc a day! Out of this franc she has her food and 
sleeping quarters to procure, and her clothes to get. 
Twenty francs a year will keep her in clothes. A 
brief chemise and a light calico robe constitute her 
traveling apparel. On her head she wears a soft 
“toche,” or pad, upon which the “tait” (tray) is 
placed. She wears no shoes; she needs none. The 
soles of her feet are toughened to something 
like india-rubber, feeling no asperities of surface, 
bidding defiance to the sharpest flints. Her food is 
simple—five sous a day for bread or biscuits, a few 
sous for a “ragott,”’ a few sous for some cheap 
liquor to mix with her drinking-water; perhaps 
fifteen sous in all. Her sleeping quarters might be 
expected to bring her daily expenses up to a franc; 
nevertheless, such is her ability to economize that 
she not only manages to live on her income (which 
seems incredible), but actually saves enough to set 
herself up in some simple business when her youth 
and physical powers decline. 

In every season, in almost every weather, the 
“porteuse” makes her trips, indifferent to rain, as 
her goods are protected by a waterproof covering. 
Though she is often wet through and chilled by the 
cold winds of the mountains, such is her vitality 








that she seldom suffers from fevers, either malarial 
or rheumatic. Pneumonia is her dreaded enemy, 
as, once it fastens upon her, she frequently suc- 
cumbs after a frightful illness of not more than 
forty-eight hours. This susceptibility to pneumonia 
may be, probably is, due to the tremendous strain 
put upon the neck and chest by the prolonged 
muscular tension required to balance a heavy head- 
load. Generally the weight is so great that, once 
loaded, no “porteuse” can unload herself without 
assistance. For her to attempt to do so would be 
to run the risk of bursting a blood-vessel, ruptur- 
ing a muscle or wrenching a nerve asunder. To sit 
down is to court the danger of a broken neck. Her 
only safety lies in maintaining perfection of bal- 
ance. When she desires to unload she asks assist- 
ance; and she does not hesitate to appeal to a rich 
planter or a wealthy merchant for aid, which is in- 
variably gladly rendered. 

When assuming her burden there is usually a 
wince and muscular shudder as the weight is placed 
upon her head. The load is not properly balanced, 
and with both hands she settles it, getting the centre 
of gravity in direct line with her spine. A quarter 
of an inch any way out of absolute equilibrium and 
her neck would snap. With her load in perfect 
equipoise, however, she moves away with a long, 
springy step in a walk so even that her burden 
never sways. At a gait that few Europeans would 
care to follow for more than fifteen minutes, she 
travels up hill and down from sunrise till sunset. 





The Oldest Republic.......cccserorcccocccecvccccscccsescvcveces The Speaker 

The little Republic of San Marino, the oldest and 
smallest republic in the world, is a perfect example 
of a medieval republic; for its constitutions and 
customs are the same to-day as they were in the 
time of Dante. Every few days there meets in 
the fine new palace of the Government, opened 
four and a half years ago, the venerable Council of 
Sixty, twenty nobles, twenty townsfolk and twenty 
countrymen, elected for life, and presided over by 
the two “Captains-Regent,” one a noble and the 
other a commoner, who hold office for only six 
months at a time, and are not re-eligible for three 
years. Poor as the Sammarinesi nobles are, they 
can count among them some of the oldest families 
in Europe. Signor Gozi told me that there had 
been more than ninety-five “captaincies” in his 
family, which, though only the third oldest in the 
republic, traces its descent beyond the year 1000. 
The famous Belluzzi family, of which there are two 
branches, goes back even further, and the pictur- 
esque story of the Commonwealth contains a Bel- 
luzzi’s name on almost every page. It will thus be 
seen that San Marino is eminently conservative, for 
the people have no voice in the election of either 
the Council of Sixty or the two “Captains-Regent,” 
and one of the latter must always belong to one of 
the twenty noble families of the republic. True, 
I saw chalked up on the walls of the houses the in- 
scription, “We want universal suffrage”; but the 
Captains say that this is merely the work of a few 
students, and that the people are quite content as 
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it is. Indeed, the day I arrived, the ‘“masses”—if 
such a term can be applied to San Marino’s peasant 
population—were engaged in the exercise of a curi- 
ous constitutional right. Twice a year, at the first 
Council after the new ‘“Captains-Regent” come 
into office, in April and October, there is a general 
meeting, or ‘arringo,” of the people in the great 
council hall. Then every head of a family may lay 
before the Regents and the Council his grievances, 
so that they may grant such redress as they think 
proper. 

Compared with the overtaxed Italians, the Sam- 
marinesi have much to be thankful for, and they 
fully recognize their advantages. For taxes are 
practically non-existent at San Marino, so that 
where an Italian proprietor pays 13 per cent., a 
Sammarinese landowner pays only one and a half. 
Having no standing army, but only a guard of 
honor for the Regents, the republic is thus exempt 
from another heavy burden, and will therefore not 
be represented at the Czar’s conference; while, in 
lieu of customs, it receives a sum of from 80,000 to 
90,000 lire a year in compensation from the Italian 
Government. This year, however, partly owing to 
the cost of the new palace, the new cemetery, and a 
new road—railways there are none—there is, al- 
most for the first time, a deficit of 60,000 lire; but 
this the noble captain attributes chiefly to the ex- 
pense involved in coining the new silver money of 
the republic; for San Marino has its own coins as 
well as its own stamps, and the former circulate in 
Italy no less than at home, by special convention 
between the two governments. One source of rev- 
enue the peasant-statesmen of the republic have 
wisely rejected. Like Monaco, San Marino has 
been tempted by the offer of a gaming-table; but, 
unlike Monaco, it has resisted the temptation. A 
patriotic Republican told me with virtuous ire how, 
eleven years ago, one of the Captains of that date 
had actually granted his assent, and how his fel- 
low-councilors, when they heard of it, drove him 
into exile in their wrath and confiscated his goods, 
never allowing him to return to the three-crested 
mountain, whose motto is “Libertas.” So the 
Sammarinesi are content with their stone quarries 
—the eponymous hero and sainted founder of their 
republic was himself a stonemason, who fled 
hither from the persecution of Diocletian—and 
with the excellent wine which the volcanic soil of 
Monte Titano produces. 





The Churches of Holland............F. Hopkinson Smith..........+ Scribner's 

The inns, quaint canals, and rain-washed streets 
are not Dort’s only distinctions. There is an an- 
cient Groote Kerk, overlaid with colors that are 
rarely found outside of Holland. It is built of 
brick, with a huge square tower that rises above 
the great elms pressing close about it, and which 
is visible for many miles. The moist climate not 
only incrusts its twelfth-century porch with lichen 
brown-and-green patches over the red tones, but 
dims the great stained-glass windows with films 
of mold, and covers with streaks of cinnabar the 
shadow sides of the long sloping roofs. Even the 
brick pavements about it are carpeted with strips 
of green, as fresh in color as if no passing foot had 
touched them. And few feet ever do touch them, 
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for it is but a small group of worshipers that gather 
weekly within the old kerk’s whitewashed walls. 
These faithful few do not find the rich interior of 
the olden time, for many changes have come over 
it since its cathedral days—the days of its pomp 
and circumstance. 

All its old-time color is gone. When you enter 
its portals only staring white walls and rigid, naked 
columns remain; only dull-gray stone floors and 
hard, stiff-backed benches. I have often sat upon 
these same boards in the gloom of a fast-fading 
twilight and looked about me, bemoaning the bare- 
ness, and wondering what its ensemble must have 
been in the days of its magnificence. There is 
nothing left of it now but its architectural lines. 
The walls have been stripped of their costly velvets, 
tapestries and banners of silk and gold. The up- 
lifted cross is gone. The haze of swinging censers 
no longer blurrs the vistas, nor the soft light of 
many tapers illumines their gloom. 

I have always believed that duty and beauty 
should ever go hand and hand in our churches. To 
me there is nothing too rich in tone, too luxurious 
in color, too exquisite in line for the House of God. 
Nothing that the brush of the painter can make 
glorious, the chisel of the sculptor beautify, or the 
T-square of the architect ennoble, can be out 
of place in the one building of all others that we 
dedicate to the Creator of all beauty. I have always 
thanked Him for His goodness in giving as much 
thought to the flowers that cover the hillsides as 
He did to the dull earth that lies beneath; as much 
care to the matchings of purples and gold in the 
sunsets as to the blue-black crags that are outlined 
against them. With these feelings in my heart I 
have never understood that form of worship which 
contents itself with a bare barn filled with seats of 
pine, a square box of a pulpit, a lone pitcher of 
ice-water, and a popular edition of the hymns. 
But then, I am not a Dutchman. 
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One should be sure to go from Queenstown to 
Cork, not by rail, but by the little steamer on the 
River Lee, about an hour’s sail. One will have 
caught glimpses of the spring from the deck of the 
ocean steamer, in the green fields along the south- 
ern coast of Ireland, and in the pleasant islands of 
Queenstown harbor. But sailing up the River Lee 
one comes upon it in its full freshness and beauty. 
The traveler may have thought he had formed some 
conception of the luxuriance of Irish turf and 
foliage, but he finds here that he knew very little 
about it. Such lawns and trees, such ivy-clad cot- 
tages and walls and churches, such peaceful loveli- 
ness and ever-varying beauty surpass all one’s ex- 
pectations. No wonder the Irish love their home! 
and it must have been a sad combination of misun- 
derstanding and injustice which has made them so 
eager to leave it. 

One of the loveliest spots in Cork is the garden 
of the bishop’s palace. When we visited it early 
in May, all the foliage was in the perfection of 
beauty, fresh and glistening—fairly aglow with life. 
The air was fragrant from the clustered blossoms, 
and all the birds seemed to be singing a welcome to 
the spring. The grounds are not large, yet so laid 











out as to seem quite spacious. Numbers of rooks 
kept up perpetual clatter, hovering above their 
nests perched high in the trees. 

Cork itself is a very quaint and interesting old 
city. The streets, and the houses upon them, have 
a delightful irregularity. A year after America was 
discovered Cork was excited and jubilant over the 
entrance of Perkin Warbeck, the Pretender. Many 
of the streets are nothing but lanes and are so- 
called—narrow, winding alleys built up on both 
sides with low white-washed huts. Sometimes these 
lanes run right up a hill and can only be climbed 
by steps. There are curious houses with slate sides 
and fronts, houses with thatched roofs, and with 
little hard-trodden yards behind them, separated 
from one another by stone walls, and often with a 
pig in one corner. In these yards there is hardly 
room to turn around, as in the lanes there is hardly 
room for two to pass. No cart, not even the small 
Irish ones, can go through the latter. They recall 
the line written of the “Auld Brig of Ayr”: 


“Poor narrow footpath o’ a sweet 
Where twa wheelbarrows tremble when they meet.” 


The short two-wheeled carts, or jaunting carts, 
with their littke overworked donkeys and their 
Irish drivers, are a curiosity. The car is composed 
of two cushioned seats placed back to back, with 
the rounding ridge between them to lean upon for 
support and rest. 

The chief excursion from Cork is to Blarney 
Castle, by the “Sunday’s-Well road,” a beautiful 
drive along the upper Lee, bordered on the one 
side by the intervale meadows, rich with their 
luscious green, and on the other by highly culti- 
vated grounds. One looks with eyes that never tire 
upon the Irish green, so luxuriant and soft. Every- 
where it has the same charm—in the fields divided 
by hedges, or by banks of turf brilliant with furze; 
in the ivy making every tree-trunk an emerald 
pillar to support its leafy dome; in the hawthorn 
fences; on churches and cottages; in all places 
upon which green things can grow. It is the uni- 
versal beautifier, and crowns with its peculiar 
charm even the meanest things which it covers. It 
makes decay graceful, and lends a fascination to 
that which would be otherwise uninteresting or 
even ugly. The yellow furze in the meadows adds 
to the beauty of the landscape, if not to the value 
of the land, forming with the grass one of nature’s 
“green and gold” editions of spring loveliness. 





The Jivaros of Ecuador....... Henry &G. Tinsley....... New York Evening Post 

Daniel A. Bushy has come up the Pacific coast 
after two years’ scientific work in Ecuador and 
Bolivia. He and four assistants have been seeking 
fauna for the Field Museum at Chicago, and also 
for Cornell University, and the story of the party 
in the wilds of South America, especially along the 
headwaters of the Amazon, is as interesting as any 
tale of adventure. 

“There were some parts of Ecuador that we vis- 
ited where only three or four white men had ever 
been before us,” said Mr. Busby. “We went there 
to collect fauna not to be found elsewhere. The re- 
gion abounds in poisonous reptiles and fierce 
beasts, the climate is hot and miasmatic, and the 
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Jivaros live there. I doubt if a fiercer race of peo- 
ple live in South America, not even excepting the 
savages at Cape Horn. The Jivaros generally live 
along the banks of rivers. 

“T was surprised,” continued Mr. Busby, “to find 
what elaborate jewelry these barbarous people have. 
The Jivaros run to earrings in their costumes. The 
earrings are suspended from a bit of cane passed 
through the ear. They consist of four long pen- 
dants of beetles’ wings of glistening green, gold 
and purple, strung so as to form a tassel. The brill- 
iant scarlet and orange feathers of the resplendent 
tocan are used for fringe. The arrangement of 
color shows remarkably good taste. The women 
are not so elaborately provided with earrings. Their 
chief ornament is a stick passed through the 
lower lip. 

“One of the most interesting things I saw was 
Jivaros killing monkeys for the teeth, which they 
make into necklaces. It takes 5,000 monkey-teeth 
to make a necklace. The savages move along noise- 
lessly, like snakes in the grass, and when they see a 
monkey through the foliage they blow a tiny pois- 
oned arrow at him through a pipe. Poor Mr. 
Monkey is hit almost every time, and in three min- 
utes he is dead. If the air is calm, it is dangerous 
to be within a hundred yards of a Jivaro armed with 
these miniature weapons, for he can blow a pois- 
oned arrow and kill at that distance. 

“T don’t know whether the Jivaros have a writ- 
ten language. They have a very limited spoken 
language. Unlike most South American tribes, 
they have no religion. They worship nothing, 
though they believe in dreams. When well sup- 
plied with chicha, an intoxicating liquor, they 
dream of killing their enemies. The doctors are 
their actors, medicine men and fakirs. The exist- 
ence of the doctor is like the butterfly’s—pleasant 
and sunny at first. Free chicha and conquests in 
love affairs are among the perquisites. When any 
one is sick, the family get a great quantity of chicha 
and call in the doctor. He at once proceeds to de- 
crease the supply of liquor. When almost drunk, 
he sings, dances, and goes through a hideous gamut 
of incantations. Then he looks at the patient and 
sucks the affected place. He spits out a spider. 

“ “Flow do you feel?’ he asks. 

“*No better.’ 

“He sucks again and spits out gravel or a thorn. 

“The same question is repeated, and each time 
the doctor brings forth something—a scorpion, a 
lizard, or monkey’s tooth—until the patient im- 
agines there is some improvement, and says so. 

“If the first patient dies the doctor is suspected 
of being a witch ; the second time he is declared one, 
and the third time his own life is in danger, and 
even his own brother will assist in killing him. 

“Nearly every museum the world over has one of 
the Jivaro preserved heads. They are great curi- 
osities. The warriors decapitate their victims in 
warfare, and keep the heads as ornaments at their 
girdles. The skull is removed, and the skin and flesh 
treated with extracts from plants, which contract 
and dry them. Then the hollow head is filled with 
hot pebbles and dried. The pebbles are removed, 
and a strange object the size of a man’s hand re- 
mains. 
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THE CHOICE OF 





A LIFE PURSUIT* 


By Fiorence’ Hutt WINTERBURN 





An opinion is gradually gaining ground among 
experienced parents that the period of school edu- 
cation is too prolonged. Their sons, they say, leave 
college at about the age of twenty-five, learned stu- 
dents perhaps, but so far as practical knowledge of 
life is concerned, or preparation for any business, 
as ignorant as children. And at this age they have, 
in a measure, lost their adaptability, so that the 
choice of a pursuit is made with more than a little 
trouble; and, finally, when made, it involves a spe- 
cial course of preparation which postpones the pro- 
ductive period far into the future. 

It is certainly far from my design to advocate the 
curtailing of education. But why should college 
training, or any sort of schooling, lead away from 
the business of life? It ought, on the contrary, to 
conduct toward it. Instead of dissipating the en- 
ergies of a boy and unfitting him for a career, a 
proper education should be a perfect equipment for 
some special pursuit. 

But here we touch the heart of the matter. How 
can there be preparation for something which is 
vague and indefinite? It is impossible to select at 
random some occupation for a child and bend our 
efforts toward unfolding the special faculties it wil 
involve, with any certainty that his character, when 
developed, will justify our choice; in fact, a just 
parent doubts very much whether he has a right to 
impose a calling upon his son, who may thereafter 
betray a decided aversion to and unfitness for it. 

The usual idea has been to supply a broad and 
general culture, and postpone specific training until 
later. But it is to be remarked that in the great 
majority of instances the successful men of the 
world have been those who in early years embraced 
a special pursuit, from which they never afterward 
departed, while the men who make their choice of 
occupation at a late period are very apt to be guided 
by circumstances, probably by immediate necessi- 
ties, rather than by their peculiar talents. They 
“drift” into situations, and many a career is spoiled. 
many a life dwarfed and narrowed by this hap- 
hazard method of settling into an occupation. 

The undesirability of either choosing an occu- 
pation for our son early in life, or of permitting 
him to grow to manhood without having selected 
one, leaves us but one course, and this the most 
natural one of any. We ought to consider it a 
plain duty to aid him in the development of his own 
powers, so that any strong taste he evinces may 
serve as the clue to his training. The perfunctory 
way of settling a son’s destiny by devoting him to 
a pursuit his parents have a preference for, is not 
popular with modern parents, although still fol- 
lowed by some nations. This is more injurious to 
a child than neglect. 

There are exceptional natures which show at an 
early age one decided inclination which points un- 
mistakably to a particular pursuit. All we have to 
do in these cases is to defer to our child’s talent, 


*From the Child’s Standpoint. By Flerence Hull Win- 


terburn. The Baker & Taylor Co. 
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and put him in the way of developing it. But ordi- 
narily, the children even of talented parents are un- 
decided in their tastes, and either devote themselves 
to one thing after another, and with equal ardor, or 
show listlessness concerning everything. 

There is much to be said in favor of the early 
choice of an occupation over what is usually 
termed a complete education. Where a boy is 
reared to some special pursuit there is a concentra- 
tion of energies otherwise dissipated. Without 
burdening him prematurely with a sense of respon- 
sibility, it is well to encourage him to think about 
the matter and learn to know himself and find out 
what he is fitted for. An intelligent, disinterested 
parent who studies his child from infancy with a 
view to right training, will seldom fail to find signs 
to guide him. And the boy whose mind has fixed 
itself upon a definite aim has thenceforth an anchor 
to stay him amid all the temptations to indolence. 
Work for a purpose is worth something, and the 
only sort that has a permanent hold upon us. 

The belief so prevalent even as late as fifty years 
ago that it mattered very little what sort of busi- 
ness a man gave his attention to, so that he gave it, 
has been displaced at length by a more correct 
view of the decisive nature of propensity. Dr. 
Johnson’s view was that a true genius is a man of 
large general powers accidentally determined to a 
particular direction. But if, as Macaulay observed, 
“happiness is the free exercise of the mind in pur- 
suits congenial to it,” there is a great waste oi 
nervous energy in the forcible application of the 
mind to a business that contains no element of en- 
joyment. A large portion of life is spent in work, 
and it is dooming the worker to a vast amount of at 
least negative misery to bind him to what he is not 
naturally drawn toward. 

For this reason we should hesitate to urge upon 
a young man or woman a career from motives of 
mere expediency ; especially if there is a strong de- 
sire present for some other pursuit. Any honest 
work that there is a liking for should have the pref- 
erence over all other sorts, even if they are more 
distinguished or promise more advantage. For 
what the worker’s heart is in he will do well. And 
if he is so happily constituted that he can make 
himself enthusiastic in a vocation he was originally 
disinclined toward, we may be sure that the quality 
of enthusiasm would have been so much magnified 
in something answering to his native bias as to 
have carried him to a greater measure of success. 

The excessive strain endured by men in the com- 
petition of business would be less if there was not 
a long and steady wear upon their powers of en- 
durance to tell against them in a crisis. If every 
morning there is a slight struggle to settle down 

.to labors that are distasteful, the end of the year 
‘would reveal, if we could read the record of the 
mind, a marked depletion of the vital forces. It is 
through overcoming instincts of dislike. Un- 
pleasant details are lightly vaulted by the spirit 
which is buoyed up by the sense of a great pleasure 
in the work as a whole. 
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Bashfulness and Character..... Norman Bridge..... The Penalties of Taste* 


In features, conformation and looks no two per- 
sons are alike; in ways they are just as diverse. 
Weare, I think, rather less impressed by the looks 
of folks than by their manners and character. For 
these latter mainly we like or dislike, or are indif- 
ferent to sundry persons. We seiect our friends, 
those we are drawn to and pleased with, if we can; 
we shun the opposite, and ignore the vaster mass of 
mankind, because of these attributes. We accept 
the bodily conformation of people as the fate of 
birth—no man can increase or lessen his stature or 
the length of his nose. We mistakenly put the ways 
of mankind in the same category. But the man- 
ners of men are largely the product of emotions and 
impulses capable of considerable control and direc- 
tion. The first cardinal fact we discover in a study 
of the origin and growth of character and manners 
is that the moving thing in the life of civilized man 
is his emotion. The word emotion is one of the 
most misused or variously used of the language, 
but a good meaning of it is thought with pleasure 
or pain, that is, thought with feeling. Most of our 
thoughts are emotional, and they are almost the 
only thoughts that determine the conduct of life. 
The unpleasant things we avoid, and the pleasura- 
ble ones we grasp or grasp at, and so life is one 
grand effort to minify our sufferings and enlarge 
the sum total of our enjoyments. We come in- 
stinctively to shun the unpleasant things, and are 
drawn similarly to the pleasant ones, and so our 
emotional promptings are mostly automatic. 

The most moving of all the emotions, especially 
early in life, are those that grow out of our relations 
and association with our kind. These relations are 
vital to most of us for good or ill, for pleasure or 
pain, and it is natural to expect that powerful emo- 
tions would develop from them. One of the 
strongest of all these is that curious sense of un- 
easiness that comes of our consciousness of the 
presence and scrutiny of others. This is both primal 
and potent, because it is produced by and touches 
man’s very initial act as a social being. He cannot 
meet his fellow-men, especially if he has a desire to 
meet them well, and appear before them to advan- 
tage (an almost universal desire), without danger 
of this emotion, and as a matter of fact the emotion 
actually besets nearly all mankind. Boys and men 
have it more than girls and women, and it varies 
with the decades of the individual’s life; varies both 
in its quality and in its effect on his behavior and 
character. By a large class of boys and men there 
is rarely experienced any purely physical discom- 
fort that is comparable to the mental distress of 
bashfulness, diffidence or stage-fright, which they 
seem powerless to avoid whenever they are thrown 
among people outside of their few intimates. For 
this men shun society, avoid people and publicity, 
are even discourteous to those they would like to 
cultivate. They blunder and hitch and halt under 
the stress of it, usually appear at their worst, and 
are covered with a sense of embarrassment and 
humiliation ; they cannot even make love smoothly. 


*Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


It* blights conversation; the tongue is frozen and 
thought is dead—the man is wooden, he is a block- 
head indeed. He cudgels his brain to think of 
something to say, and then says the wrong thing, 
or thinks afterward that he has said it. He is hu- 
miliated by the sense of bashfulness, and by the 
consciousness that he has had it, and must have it 
again on occasion; and so the one uppermost men- 
tal impression about it is that of intense discomfort 
and chagrin from which almost any escape seems 
justifiable. Can any one doubt that such expe- 
riences must influence the course of a man’s life? 
The wonder is rather that the study of the lives of 
the common people has not long since discovered, 
growing out of this paramount emotion, many of 
their qualities of character and conduct. 

_Bashfulness not merely often shapes the charac- 
ter of people, but it fixes the standards by which 
they are judged by the community; and a woefully 
unfair and inaccurate standard it often is. 





Pe Oe link ciisidevnecnecconesnssesenscdéncess London Spectator 

The lack of great men is general, and it only re- 
mains to suggest its cause. It is certainly not want 
of opportunity, for there never was a time when 
careers were so free, when the nations were so hun- 
gering for guidance and light, or when there was 
such readiness to welcome, applaud and reward 
striking ability of any kind. The claim of birth has 
almost disappeared, the use of wealth to the aspir- 
ant is no greater than it always was, and the general 
power of appreciating mental gifts has very decid- 
edly increased. Nor is the lack of greatness due to 
any unreadiness to accept leadership. The nations 
are becoming democratic, and democracies, as a 
rule, thirst for leading, and for the man who will 
give them a decisive signal. The kings are always 
looking out for ability, and the first idea of any 
government when a man appears taller than the 
mass is to receive him into the system, if possible, 
on their side, but, at all events, to receive him. 
Parnell, could he have accepted office, would have 
been a Cabinet Minister. Ministers in France are 
frequently men from the lower ranks of the “bour- 
geoisie” ; the Prussian Minister of Finance is, if we 
are not mistaken, a man of low birth, and the last 
Foreign Minister of Russia was certainly by origin 
a foreigner, and, according to popular rumor, by 
family a Jew. No one, in fact, would be excluded 
who could seriously serve the state, while in art and 
literature origin is forgotten and poverty ignored. 
The cause, of course, may be accidental, there being 
a moment between ebb and flood when even the 
tide has no force; but we should be inclined our- 
selves rather to connect it with that spasm of weak- 
ness and fear, produced originally by the excessive 
prevalence of uncertainty, which has developed the 
marked feature of the close of the century—general 
pessimism. There is a kind of languid despair 
among the Latin races, and of hesitation as to 
ideals among the Teutonic races, out of which 
greatness does not come. Even the strong doubt 
wheti-er a period of decadence has not set in, and 
accept intolerable phenomena coolly as evidences 
that some sort of a process of decay is going on. 
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The fact, too, that all careers are open, that we have 
got to the bottom, and that there is no now “couche 
sociale” left to force itself upward and give affairs 
and thoughts a new freshness, has its influence, and 
what influence it has is all in the same direction. 
We do not think the vacancy will last long, for we 
do not believe that any ideal has yet been attained, 
and while a motive for effort remains, a nation can- 
not be “played out”; but the pause may continue 
for some time, and while it endures art will remain 
stationary, literature will be thin and spasmodic, 
and public affairs will display that tendency toward 
disaster which, if Europe be taken as a whole, 
marks them now. The world can get along with- 
out great men, but it does not get along well. 





Women and Conversation, ........0+++ John P. Robinson......ses00+ Criterion 


Two things are responsible for the loss of con- 
versation in society—the domination of women 
and the existence of democracy. Women, unstim- 
ulated by association with able men, seem, as a 
class, to hate conversation. Listen to the unholy 
row at a ladies’ luncheon, and tell me if anything 
more expansive or unsympathetic than the asser- 
tion that “Her baby has the measles,” or “He’s go- 
ing to get a divorce” is possible—and these asser- 
tions could not be made uninterrupted. Women, 
generally, like propinquity and simultaneous chat- 
ter. Where men of parts and social training form 
the basis of society, women can develop great pow- 
ers in organizing and bringing out conversation, 
but that is not the way it is here. Madame Mohl, 
even so late as the early part of this century, had 
a delightful salon; how did she do it? Listen; she 
always managed (and managed the easier because 
the matter was understood through long years), to 
get two brilliant men to talking, to discoursing, 
even to debating, and other people sat around and 
listened, or, if they wished, strolled off in another 
room; but the crowd was where the two men 
talked. That was rather artificial, but it answered 
in making the last successful salon. People went 
not to shine, but to enjoy themselves, and found 
listening to such talk a treat. 

Democracy, in its present stage, discourages 
discrimination in talkers. Everybody talks, and at 
the same time, at a ladies’ luncheon. Louis Steven- 
son and Tom Appleton and Thomas Carlyle were 
celebrated and various talkers in their day. How 
likely do you think any one of them would have 
been to frequent social gatherings conducted on 
that plan? Good society assumes an equality of 
breeding among its members, and distributes con- 
sideration accordingly, but it does not assume an 
equality of gifts. It does not make an undisguised 
peep-show lion of any one (odious practice), but it 
encourages people who can talk to talk, and puts a 
premium on the charming art of listening. It does 
not confine its subjects to matters like the weather 
and servants, but draws out the real opinions of 
people, where difference stintulates thought, and 
conversation becomes an exchange of genuine coin 
instead of mere counters. Of course, this can’t be 
done till a degree of civilization has been reached ; 
among savages too many topics are taboo; but that 
is no reason for encouraging women in the idea 
that one of them has a right to cut another be- 
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cause No. 1 said she did or she didn’t believe in 
Christian Science. They do the like, but to forbid 
the topic is not to encourage conversation ; it is to 
keep the peace, and until that is less fragile conver- 
sation is impossible. 





The Art of Solid Lying,........+0000% Albert Rabb.....ccsccecees Self Culture 

The successful practitioner of the art of lying 
must know his prey. He must be able to dis- 
tinguish between the credulous and the incredu- 
lous. If he has a get-rich-quick plan, he is wasting 
time and energy to explain it to one who is satis- 
fied with honest returns on his investments. He 
understands that he must work on people who 
have never learned that it is next to impossible hon- 
estly to get something for nothing. The day of the 
lottery is well-nigh past. But those who would in- 
vest in lotteries if they had the chance are ready 
to invest in any scheme, however wild, if extraordi- 
nary returns are promised. The artistic liar can 
rely on both the ignorance and the cupidity of his 
victims. But he must avoid those doubting 
Thomases who want to know. If our ease or pleas- 
ure is so necessary that we must lie to obtain it, we 
should lie artistically. If the good-will of persons 
can best be obtained by flattering lies, we should be 
artistic about telling them. If wealth cannot be ob- 
tained or held by strict adherence to truth, we must 
learn to be artists or fail. True, if we fail, we can 
comfort ourselves with the thought that we are too 
honest to succeed, but we should not confound 
bungling with honesty. 

Commercial lies are very abundant. Bargain 
sales and bargain counters abound with them. The 
manager of a large department store not long ago 
desired to get rid of a number of trunks that had 
been on hand for a long time. Fortunately a fire 
occurred next door and gave the merchant the 
long-desired opportunity. His stock was not in- 
jured in the least by the fire, but he piled the 
trunks out in the aisle and turned the hose on them 
for a few minutes, and the next day a “fire sale” 
was advertised in the papers. The trunks were 
soon sold, together with some other goods that had 
been specially treated for the occasion. Goods are 
frequently marked down and put on a bargain 
counter. A favorite plan is to show figures from 
which they are marked down. The ready-made- 
clothing dealers’ plan is to make a suit sale and 
offer a large number of suits of different kinds at 
the same price—say for $13.98. They put in a few 
suits of greater value than that, and put the most 
attractive ones in the windows. The greater num- 
ber of the suits are marked up to $13.98 and are 
readily sold at that price. The desire to obtain 
something for nothing will cause men to buy arti- 
cles they would not buy if they were marked at a 
fair price and sold in the ordinary way. But the 
liar, however artistic he may be, is in danger of 
coming to grief. There are limitations to his abili- 
ties, and he frequently overtaxes his powers. He 
cannot fool even some of the people all of the time. 
We see men who lie continually, and whose very 
lives are lies. They are at the head of some insti- 
tution which is generally supposed to be sound, but 
is a mere shell, liable to collapse at any moment. 
Who can imagine the depth of torture they must 
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undergo. Death would be a relief, and many of 
them, when exposure comes, seek relief by self-in- 
flicted death. . 





Hurry Fetich New Orleans Times-Democrat 


These are the people whom Professor James ad- 
vises relaxation. Of course, he is not a pioneer 
preacher upon this text. He himself refers to Miss 
Annie Payson Call’s Power Through Repose, 
which is but one of many books and articles on the 
subject. Relaxation, indeed, has reached almost 
the dignity of a movement. Don’t Worry Clubs 
are numerous; and one imagines the members “re- 
laxing” in gangs—with about as much restful ease 
as the suddenly released mainspring of a clock 
would show in uncoiling. One quite pities the ac- 
complished ‘all round” woman who now has to add 
relaxation to her already numberless duties and 
avocations. ... As Professor James remarks, much 
of this unnecessary hurry and worry is merely the 
result of a “vicious fashion” which some have set, 
and others are following half-unconsciously. 

Certain conditions are to be noted in the large 
cities of the North and West. Out of doors we see 
an endless haste, a never-ceasing hustle, bustle, 
tussle; a mad rush for seats in the public convey- 
ances, or standing-room in the elevators; a wild 
gallop up and down the stairs of elevated rail- 
roads; frantic dashes across streets congested by 
traffic, under the noses of huge dray horses, in front 
of cable and electric cars, seemingly at the immi- 
nent risk of life and limb. The swinging doors of 
buildings clap back and forth in a reckless, devil- 
take-the-hindmost way, as the crowds pour in and 
out, and it seems sheer luck that no one is knocked 
down. In the midst of this confusion one is pushed 
and jostled, one’s feet are trampled on, and an 
angry impatience breaks out among the throng if 
a temporary stoppage occurs. Clothing and temper 
alike suffer in the hurly-burly; the forehead is 
snarled into a frown; and to be cross, rude or surly 
becomes the natural thing under the circumstances. 
Yet if some mighty voice should suddenly call this 
seething mass of men and women to a halt, and de- 
mand the reason of their hurry, most of them could 
give no satisfactory answer. 

The world would be a more peaceful place if only 
human beings would make up their minds never to 
hurry unless they are really in haste. Unfortunately, 
as Professor James says, the American people “ad- 
mire jerk and snap for their own sakes”; and the 
national ideal must change before a calmer state of 
mind and body can prevail. The activity of the 
Northern people is due largely to climate; a great 
deal of it is merely nervous fidgetiness. 





The Apotheosis of Ugliness Saturday Review 


The spirit of the age finds appropriate expres- 
sion in the deluge of ugliness which, day by day 
and year by year, spreads itself further over the 
face of the globe and swamps every vestige of 
color, grace, poetry, romance and imagination. No 
one, of course, will seriously argue that practical 
utility should be subordinated to artistic consider- 
ations; that battleships should revert to the model 
of the Spanish Armada because they now resemble 
“a whale with two sticks in it”; or that the com- 


pactness of military kits should be sacrificed to a 
taste in flowing plumes, glittering cuirasses, and 
all the gorgeous panoply of medieval armaments. 
But surely there must remain some esthetic 
possibilities even within the limitations of mod 
ern utilitarianism. There is no valid reason why 
even a barrack should not be constructed with 
majesty, and indeed with grace. We seem to be 
so deplorably immersed in a brown study of the 
practical that we have no spare thoughts or energy 
for artistic aspiration, though often an elegant form 
or a subtle shade would be quite compatible with 
usefulness as well as with economy. 

The newest vehicles share in the general degen- 
eracy. The conveyance of the future is undoubt- 
edly the motor, but its ingenious inventors have 
had neither time nor inclination to spend upon its 
form, nor has their fancy ever soared beyond an 
unwieldly van or an abortive carriage, which, reft 
of horses and shafts, contrasts a shocking appear- 
ance of “deshabille.” Who that observes these 
monstrosities shivering through the streets with 
the chaunt of their machinery and thuribles of min- 
eral oil, but will sigh for the sleighs and sedan- 
chairs, the chariots and coaches of yore, with their 
hammer-cloths, their gorgeous trappings, their 
gilded blazonry, and their merry carillon of bells? 
The very horses, which remain to us, have suc- 
cumbed to the prevailing blight, and your hog- 
maned pony or dock-tailed cob has replaced the 
curvetting steeds and Spanish genets, whose comet- 
like appendages were the admiration of all. Down 
to the dogs the same coarse preferences are mani- 
fest. Who cares now for a silky King Charles or a 
stately wolf-hound? The craze is all for your 
slouching bull-pup or wiry fox-terrier or alien 
Dachshund, shaped like a sausage and sold by the 
yard. 

Indoors, the depression is as dismal as without. 
No longer do the Yule-logs crackle among the 
dogs ; gone is the cosy ingle-nook where the grand- 
father recalled his memories of battles and the 
chase; in their place a gas stove or smouldering an- 
thracite minister to the creature comforts of the de- 
based. The ugly wall-papers, which have deposed 
the arras; the decadent furniture, which is zsthetic 
only in name; the rude electric globes superseding 
the softness of wax candle light; the coarse crock- 
ery and dull glass for stewed tea and eternal. whisky, 
instead of Venetian beakers and choice china for 
mellow port and amber Pekoe; the sodden kick- 
shaws, the garish dishes supplanting the boars’ 
heads, the venison pasties, the barons of beef, the 
peacocks in their feathers, which once rendered 
dining a delight—are they not all emblems of the 
sordid tendency of modern life? The whole at- 
mosphere of our environment has its influence 
upon our lives, and renders them harder, uglier, 
more sordid every day. Unless we can escape to 
some remote spot and give ourselves up to the con- 
templation of uncorrupted nature, we must con- 
tinue to be saturated to the core by the hideous 
phantoms which surround us on every hand. There 
is nothing we touch or see or hear which is not in- 
stinct with ugliness, and it is harrowing to reflect 
what must be the effect of it all upon the character 
and judgment of posterity. 
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One day as I wandered I heard a complaining, 
And saw a poor woman, the picture of gloom. 


She glared at the mud on the door-step (‘twas raining) 
And this was her wail as she wielded the broom: 


“Oh! life is a toil and love is a trouble, 
And beauty will fade and riches will flee, 


And pleasures they dwindle and prices they double, 


And nothing is what I could wish it to be. 


“There’s too much of worriment goes to a bonnet, 
There’s too much of ironing goes to a shirt, 


There’s nothing that pays for the time wasted on it 


There’s nothing that lasts but trouble and dirt. 


“In March it is mud, it’s slush in December, 
And midsummer’s breezes are laden with dust, 
In fall the leaves litter, in muggy September 
The wall paper rots and the flat-irons rust. 


“There are worms in the cherries, and slugs in the roses, 


And ants in the sugar, and mice in the pies 
The rubbish or spiders, no mortal supposes, 
And ravaging roaches and damaging flies. 


“It’s sweeping at six and dusting at seven, 
It’s victuals at eight and dishes at nine. 
It’s potting and panning from ten to eleven— 


We scarce break our fast ere we plan how to dine. 


“With grease and with litter from outside to centre, 
Forever at war and forever alert, 

No rest for a day lest the enemy enter— 
I spend my whole time in a struggle with dirt. 


“Last night in my dreams, I was stationed forever 
On a bare little isle in the midst of the sea; 

My one chance of life was a ceaseless endeavor 
To sweep off the waves, ere they swept over me. 


“Alas! ’twas no dream—again I behold it; 
I yield, I am helpless my fate to avert”; 

She rolled down her sleeves, her apron she folded, 
Then laid down and died, and was buried in dirt. 


FR FMI vc nccecccccccccsccccess covvessccsocessens Picayune 


If Fortune with a smiling face 
Strews roses on our way, 

When shall we stop to pick them up? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But should she frown with face of care 
And talk of coming sorrow, 

When shall we grieve—if grieve we must? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If those who wronged us own their faults, 
And kindly pity pray, 
When shall we listen and forgive? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 
But if stern Justice urge rebuke, 
And warmth from memory borrow, 
When shall we chide—if chide we dare? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


If those to whom we owe a debt 
Are harmed unless we pay, 
When shall we struggle to be just? 
To-day, my love, to-day. 
But if our debtor fail our hope, 
And plead his ruin thorough, 
When shall we weigh his breach of faith? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


A Housekeeper’s Tragedy...ccccceccccccccsceccvececcececees Jackson Citizen 








For virtuous acts and harmless joys 
The minutes will not stay; 

We've always time to welcome them 
To-day, my love, to-day. 

But care, resentment, angry words 
And unavailing sorrow 

Come far too soon if they appear 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


" Why He Loves Nature....ccccccccccsccocecceccceseces Cleveland Plain Dealer 


I love the blithe and eager air, 
I love the merry breeze, 

I love to roam without a care 
Beneath the nodding trees. 


I love to play, in careless guise, 
Where meadows stretch along; 

I love to feast my weary eyes 
And bubble forth in song. 


Fair Nature, ever free and grand, 
My love will never fail— 

For I’m an active burglar, and 
I hate the stuffy jail! 


Ps ctindddncicessucdinteawenencadsapenceseeteeniondl Chicago News 


He was a sober-minded clerk, 
Who never missed a day; 

He seemed to merely live to work, 
He ne’er indulged in play; 

Month after month he toiled along, 
He always did his best, 

And though he was not over strong, 
He never cared to rest. 


His grandma ne’er fell ill when there 
Were games of ball in town; 

He had no wish to loiter where 
Men knocked each other down; 
He had no love for golf nor wheels, 

He cared not for croquet, 
But, hardly taking time for meals, 
He always worked away. 


A circus came to town last night, 
With gilded chariots, and 

Its massive tents are gleaming white; 
Hark! Don’t you hear the band? 

The man who always worked away— 
Who has a boy of three, 

Is missing from his desk to-day, 
Oh, where, oh, where, is he? 


Ve Calendar.....scecersess McLandburgh Wilson...........0000+ Brooklyn Life 


When Winter comes with frosty cheer 
And knots of blazing pine, 

There also comes the fool who skates 
Too near the danger sign. 


When leafy Spring ends Winter’s reign, 
With blossoms in the air, ‘ 

She brings the fool who doffs too soon 
His Winter underwear. 


When Summer comes, and perfumes sweet 
On balmy zephyrs float, 

There also lingers in her train 
The fool who rocks the boat. 


When Autumn paints the woodland glades 
In gorgeous gold and red, 

There comes the fool who can’t tell game 

From his companion’s head. 








DOG I soo. ko ccecescctesesvecessecessves Philadelphia North American 


A dairyman from Tossletown 
Invested in a team 

To serve the good folks of his route 
With butter, milk and cream; 

He put a big gong on his truck 
The which he thought to sound, 

Informing all his customers 
The milkman was around. 

All this he did, not knowing that 
Of those skates from afar 

The one had pulled a fire brigade, 
The other a street car. 


So, when the milkman struck the gong, by lifelong habit 
led, 

The car horse came to a full stop, the fire horse dashed 
ahead; 

And then a tug of war ensued; the rubes enjoyed a thrill; 

With milkman roaring all the while, “G’-up, Harry! 
Whoa-a Bill!” 


All Tossletown came out to see 
The contest of the skates, 

And those who cared to take the risk 
Could get milk at cut-rates; 

For Harry backed and Bill pulled hard, 
The milkman in his wrath 

Dislodged ten gallons of fresh milk 
In which he took a bath. 

The contest might be waging yet 
If harness didn’t break; 

The car horse now serves milk alone; 
The fire horse pulls a rake. 


For, when the milkman banged the gong, the car horse 
skate stopped short; 

The fire horse raised his ears aloft and started a cavort; 

They pulled, and strained, and tugged about, just like real 
horses will, 

With the milkman pleading all the while: “G’-up, Harry! 
Whoa-a Bill!” 


When the Band Plays.......... WY. Berccccccees Philadelphia North American 


I'm not a military man; 
I’ve always stood for peace; 
I’m even nervous at the sight 
Of uniformed police. 
To save a fight I’d run a mile 
At any time of day, 
But, all the same, I’m happy 
When the band begins to play! 


When the band begins to play! 
When the band begins to play! 
I love to hear the instruments let out a mighty bray; 
A martial air goes to my feet, 
And starts me marching down the street, 
I strut just like a soldier when the band begins to play! 


When martial music strikes my ear 
I swell up in the throat; 
The blood goes tingling through my veins 
With each majestic note. 
I can’t repress the joyful tears, 
And with the rising air 
Electric currents shoot and dart 
Where once I owned to hair! 


When the band begins to play! 
When the band begins to play! 
If martial music it rolls out, I’ll follow it all day! 
I’ll follow it where’er it leads; 
I'd almost plunge to reckless deeds— 
At least I’m mcst courageous when the band begins 


to play! 
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UE I cca quapaieccurpscdcarts icupetcsssvenuvens Christian Register 


Give me an eye to others’ failings blind; 
Miss Smith’s bonnet’s quite a fright behind! 


Wake in me charity for the suffering poor; 
There comes the contribution box once more! 


Take from my soul all feelings covetous; 
I'll have a shawl like that or make a fuss! 


Let love for all my kind my spirit stir— 
Save Mrs. Jones; I’ll never speak to her! 


Let me in truth’s fair pages take delight; 
I'll read that other novel through to-night! 


Make me contented with my earthly state; 
I wish I’d married rich; but it’s too late! 


Give me a heart of faith in all my kind; 
Miss Brown’s as big a hypocrite as you will find! 


Help me to see myself as others see; 
This dress is quite becoming unto me! 


Let me act out no falsehood, I appeal; 
I wonder if they think these curls are real! 


Make my heart of humility the fount; 
How glad I am our pew’s so near the front! 


Fill me with patience and strength to wait; 
I know he’ll preach till our dinner’s late! 


Take from my heart each grain of self-conceit; 
I'm sure that gentleman must think me sweet! 


Let saintly visions be my daily food; 
I wonder what they’ll have for dinner good! 


Let not my feet ache on the road to light; 
Nobody knows how these shoes pinch and bite! 


In this world teach me to deserve the next; 
Church out! Charles, do you recollect the text? 


Summer Dusk... ........06 R, K. Mankittrick............. Youth’s Companion 


From the sky the colors fade, 
And a star, snow white, 

Hangs o’er the lonely glade 
On the brow of night. 


Slow crumbles and disappears 
The hill in the gloaming sea, 

And swiftly the lithe bat veers 
Round the silent tree. 


The firefly’s elfin spark 
Throbs o’er the dewy mead; 

The moonbeam silvers the dark 
And the whispering reed; 


And, while the lone loon’s cry 
Floats on the breezes cool, 

Day sleeps and the purple shadows lie 
And dream on the lilied pool. 


fee William Sydney Hillyer...........+ WN. Y. Home Journal 


Through many years its course it ran 
To smirch the honor of a man; 

And in the night of death’s dark gloom 
It came a-knocking at his tomb. 

But when the sun of truth shone out, 
It faded with the mist of doubt; 

Of this man’s honor all then read, 

And he was praised—but he was dead. 
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The Interview 

The following passages are collated from an address 
made by André Hallays before the Société des Con- 
férences, in April. 

This name comes to us from the New World; 
but the thing is very ancient, and was practiced in 
Europe long before the discovery of America; in 
fact, the interview dates from the day when man 
was first bitten by the desire to know, and that 
carries us back to our earthly paradise. 

Passing over the interview of primitive civiliza- 
tions, assuredly no people ever practised it with so 
much passion as the Greeks. The ancestor of all 
reporters was Herodotus. He traveled through 
Egypt, Lybia, Palestine, Assyria and Thrace, ques- 
tioning guides, priests and passers-by. He has re- 
ported all that he heard in his journeyings, setting 
one story against another. He even went into 
upper Egypt to satisfy himself among the priests 
of Heliopolis that the priests of Memphis had not 
deceived him. At the close of his reports he is 
careful to use the “with due reserve” still employed 
by his successors. If the prodigy he relates is too 
astonishing, he says: “I repeat what has been told 
me, but I am not compelled to believe it all.” The 
reporters of the present day are sometimes less 
scrupulous in detailing their conversations with the 
somnambulists. . 

Were not the talks of Socrates with soldiers, 
sophists, libertines and courtesans in the streets of 
Athens, insidious interviews? At all events, the 
subjects of these conferences were as conglomerate 
as the themes propounded by modern journalists to 
their contemporaries. 

Let us leave the Greeks, but before coming to 
our modern newspapers, say one word of the great- 
est of all French reporters, who really created the 
science of the interview and carried it at once to its 
highest perfection, Messire Jehan Froissart. 

Like Herodotus, and like M. Charles Churcholle, 
Froissart relates what was said to him. It is for us 
to disentangle the truth. In the service of sov- 
ereigns and princes he traveled all over Europe, 
and preserved in his note books all the statements 
he heard, with the color and movement of free con- 
versation. 

Moreover, Froissart paid his score. From his 
travels and experience he, too, knew five stories. 
He was a poet, also, and could entertain the noble 
gentlemen he sought so delightfully that they could 
not deny him their confidences. Observe in this 
the advantage enjoyed by Froissart over our pres- 
ent reporters. Which one of these could soften a 
recalcitrant subject by reading him a poem? Alas! 
in these degenerate days, if a journalist should say 
to us: “I am not a mere reporter, I am a poet as 
well, and will read you my verses,” we are capable 


of replying: “My dear sir, this is only an aggrava- 
tion of your offense.” 

With a little time I could point out to you the 
interview in the pages of Saint-Euremond, of 
Grimm, of Chateaubriand; could show you in the 
Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne a mere collection of in- 





terviews, and recall to you a few of those profes- 
sional interviewers whom great men attach to their 
persons in order to fix the opinion of posterity in 
regard to themselves—as Erckmann with Goethe. 
Busch with Bismarck, and so forth. , 

It is about fifteen years since the fashion of the 
interview was introduced into the French news- 
papers. Now everyone is interviewed; ministers, 
assassins, actors and monks, and each one particu- 
larly concerning what he is professionally ignorant 
of; the monk upon the theatre, the actor upon the 
Church, the assassin upon philanthropy, and the 
minister upon affairs of state. For every subject is 
a basis for interviews; crimes, the opera, wars, 
negotiations, vaudevilles, history, painting, law, 
marriage, the Académie, theology, artillery, dis- 
ease, cremation, the immortality of the soul, and the 
fashion of women’s bonnets. 

To what can be ascribed the prodigious success 
of the interview in its protean forms? 

In the first place, when well conducted it is un- 
doubtedly highly interesting. Again, to 
repulse a polite and persistent interviewer who 
wishes to earn his daily bread is impolite and un- 
safe. Renan, who received all reporters and to 
whom reporters have ascribed an incalculable 
amount of nonsense, replied, when questioned upon 
his complaisance: “What would you have? These 
young fellows are so civil!” If the victim is im- 
practicable, the reporter has his reprisals, and can 
simply compose in a setting of his own the conver- 
sation refused him. It is safer to receive the re- 
porter politely, and, indeed, he is usually welcomed, 
expected and summoned. The love of notoriety 
distinguishing the men of to-day finds satisfaction 
in the interview; every man seeks to see his name 
in print. ‘ 

The interview is a species of amusement marve!- 
ously in accord with our tastes and habits. The 
press is not as it has been called, the sovereign of 
the public, but its servant. It does not govern, but 
obeys ; it gives the public what the public demands. 

Let us, therefore, be indulgent to the in- 
terviewers ; they have not all the talent of Froissart, 
to be sure, but they do their best to entertain us. 
and if we are sincere with ourselves that is all 
we ask. 





Pope Leo Xill. and His Book............+. | re Les Annales 

His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., is a poet of dis- 
tinction. 

When M. Charles Benoist was writing his studies 
on the Vatican, at the close of an audience one day, 
Leo XIII. drew forth a little casket and presented 
it to the writer, with the observation: 

“You have desired a collection of my poems; 
here it is, but not complete. The other volume wil! 
be ready in October.” 

As soon as he reached the ante-chamber, M. 
Benoist opened the box and found a book of mod- 
erate size, bound in white, adorned with the pon- 
tifical arms stamped in old gold—the tiara, the 
keys, the lilies, the poplar, the rainbow, the star; 
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a band of white silk crossed the back. The work 
was in excellent taste, and the execution was per- 
fect. The chapter headings and initial letters, all 
different, and each carefully adapted to the subject, 
were of the most delicate tints, pale green, light 
blue, faint pink, dull silver and gray. 

The first edition opens with a preface by Father 
Enrico Valli of the Compagnie de Jésus: “It seems 
to us,” writes the father, “that His Holiness pos- 
sesses the essential Virgilian stamp—not in the 
mere management of phrases, which pertains 
rather to style than to poetic temperament, but in 
nobility of conceptions, choice and arrangement of 
ideas, in an elegant and discriminating facility of 
expression, and that smooth and harmonious 
movement of the majestic Virgilian period.” 

The taste for verse-making developed early in 
Leo XIII. At school he was a prodigy in literary 
exercises. In a letter to his mother, the boy men- 
tions that he has been directed to relate in Latin 
verses the burning of the Basilica of Saint-Paul. 
His versatile muse continues to stray lightly from 
one subject to another, every incident stimulates 
her; frugality and Louis de Gonzaga; the pallor of 
Florus and the reign of Clovis. 

Realism does not daunt the Pope; it excites his 
fancy and he strives to make antique verses upon 
modern inventions. We subjoin two brief selec- 
tions from his book: 


THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


“Brilliant image drawn from a sunbeam, how well dost 
thou picture the nobleness of the brow, the power of the 
eye and the charm of the countenance! 

“Admirable .power of genius, unknown prodigy! 
Apelles, Nature’s rival, could not paint a more beautiful 
image!” 


The inscription, which closes the collection, best 
reveals the temperament, talent and scope of 
Leo XIIL.: 


RULE OF LIFE FOR THE PONTIFICATE. 


“In all the remaining days of thy mortal life it is re- 
quired that every dzy, after offering the expiatory sacri- 
fice thou shalt draw closer to God, thou shalt be more 
and more diligent and shalt labor with a more vigilant 
spirit for the eternal salvation of men.” 

“Come! Come! Rouse thyself, rouse thyself, O Leo! 
Undertake with faith the heaviest labors, endure with 
courage the hardest disappointments. Have no fear! 
The decline of thy years already begun, the course of thy 
life nearly completed, withdraw thee from the things that 
perish; let thy soul, filled with scorn for them, hunger 
for higher things and continually aspire towards the 
celestial kingdom!” 


The Baptism of Clovis, an oratorio composed 
upon a poem by Leo XIII. by the eminent director 
of the Conservatory, M. Theodore Dubois, has 


been recently performed at Rheims. The music is 
said to be not unworthy of the pontifical poem. 





War and Peace 
The following reflections are collated from “A Reply 
to the Advocates of War,” published by Charles Richet, 
in the Revue Bleue: 


War is an abominable scourge, an offense 
against civilization, the living and triumphant relic 
of barbarism. But this opinion, while shared by 
many, is unhappily not universal. There are still 


. 


writers who consider war a good thing, and it is to 
their arguments that I wish to repby. 

“War alone,” say its partisans, “can foster the 
love of country. Without a flag surrounded by 
armed soldiers there can be no real patriotism. It 
is in its camps and barracks that the life of a nation 
centres, where men learn unselfishness, the subor- 
dination of life to an idea, devotion, discipline. 
War is a school of courage and self-sacrifice. When 
a people are unwilling to give life and fortune to 
their country and are absorbed in trivial family 
cares and sordid material needs, they become abso- 
lutely corrupt. International cosmopolitanism 
masks the deepest egotism, and the so-called love 
of mankind creates indifference to the flag and the 
country. Low and base feelings must triumph be- 
cause men are incapable of enthusiasm for an ab- 
stract idea like the idea of humanity.” 

“The instruction given to soldiers and conscripts 
is not merely technical but moral, and the whole 
nation passes through this school of discipline and 
moral training. It includes industrial and scien- 
tific development ; the improvements in roads, rail- 
roads, vessels, all military machinery reach a perfec- 
tion unattainable by civil engineers and scientists 
without the resources of the vast appropriations 
for war.” ‘ 

“It is well that amid the overrefinements of our 
civilization some men should live without thought 
of accumulating money, always prepared to devote 
their lives to the service of an elevated idea like that 
of the Fatherland. The preparation for war thus 
develops the moral sense. ; 

“If war has its victims, it secures the triumph of 
the stronger; and ‘the stronger is the better.’ Make 
yourself better than your adversary by your skilful 
technique, the talent of your leaders, your wisely 
organized finances; above all, by the heroism and 
personal courage of all, high and low, soldier and 
officer, and you will assuredly have the victory, 
a victory that is only justice because it will seal the 
triumph of the braver and wiser. Force 
lies in the virtue of the soldier. What, then, is more 
just than the supremacy of force—it is but the 
supremacy of truth?” , 

It is not true that love of country is bound up 
with the military spirit. The military spirit is in- 
deed essential to a country of conquest. To dis- 
arm a nation and thus prevent it from attempting 
the mad adventures of a Louis XIV., a Charles 
XII. and a Napoleon, is not to destroy patriotism, 
but to elevate and purify it. That is a strange sort 
of love of country which consists in sacrificing her 
children. To greatly love France it is then neces- 
sary to destroy a great many Frenchmen! In that 
case the two Napoleons were ideal patriots, for their 
iniquitous wars caused the death of nearly 4,000,- 
ooo sons of France! 

Are men indeed incapable of enthusiasm in be- 
half of mankind? What ‘has been more variable 
than the idea of country in different times and 
places? Four centuries ago in Italy, Pisa was the 
country of the Pisans, and Lucca the country of the 
Lucquois. A Gascon had not the same country as 
a Norman but the idea of country has | 
gradually widened. To-day there is a France, and 
a French Fatherland; a Germany and a German 
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Fatherland; an Italy and an Italian Fatherland. 
Why stop at this point? Has the love of country 
diminished as the Fatherland grew? If there is a 
European fatherland, why should I become incapa- 
ble of wishing its development and prosperity be- 
cause of my love for France? 

The idea of the family is a beautiful thing, the 
conception of the Fatherland is beautiful; but the 
love of humanity is equally beautiful, and it is ab- 
surd to believe that there is discord between these 
three pure and noble sentiments. 

Our military conception of the Fatherland is al- 
most worthy of cannibals. Indeed, to eat a man be- 
cause one is hungry is an act much less criminal 
and less stupid than to drive thousands of men to 
useless butchery. . . . 

Let those who proclaim the army to be a school 
of self-denial, and preparation for war a moral 
training, visit the camps and barracks and the es- 
tablishments contiguous to them, and judge the 
probable effect upon the young men of the nation, 
torn from their homes and pursuits for three years 
of service amid such influences. 

If war is the triumph of the better, what becomes 
of the little peoples? Is valiant Switzerland in- 
ferior to Germany? Denmark to Austria and Prus- 
sia? Is this the lesson history teaches us? As for 
the corruption, depravity and degration said to 
threaten a people released from warlike cares, so 
fantastic an assertion need not be treated seriously 
There are military and belligerent countries, where 
all is on a war footing; universal and obligatory 
military service ; enormous military appropriations ; 
military regulations preponderant over civil law; 
colossal standing armies. Such is Germany, such 
is France, such is Italy. But there are other coun- 
tries essentially peaceful, like England, and particu- 
larly the United States. Despite her mighty mili- 
tary, colonial enterprises, England is not a belliger- 
ant country. Her military service is not compul- 
sory; martial law does not take precedence of civil 
law; the army is small compared with the mass of 
the nation. The United States are men less war- 
like, although they can make war when the frenzy 
seizes them. Having no standing army, they must 
improvise one, as in the recent deplorable acci- 
dental war with Spain. The American nation is the 
least warlike that ever existed. Dare we call it 
more corrupt than the French nation, or can it be 
claimed that English society is more depraved than 
that of Germany? 

Differences between individuals now settled by 
courts of law are an immense advance over the 
bloody encounters with sword and spear of an 
earlier civilization. 

From the international standpoint we are still in 
the prehistoric age when the cave man fought his 
brothers with teeth and claws, and sharpened flint 
in defense of the venison he had dragged in for his 
mate and young. . 

, But M. Valbert, M. de Vogué, M. 
Coppée and others tell us that, without war, the 
world would fail into “dangerous lethargy.” 

Truly, when a country is shaken by war, with 
roads encumbered by hostile soldiery dragging 
along troops of prisoners and carloads of wounded, 
with war assessments, famine, beleaguerd cities, 
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bombardments, capitulations, fusillades of hostages. 
with cholera, typhus, scurvy, the putrefaction of the 
hospitals—yes, truly, gentlemen, you may rejoice, 
for there is then no “lethargy.” 

Is England who, thanks to a half-century of 
peace, has carried her commerce, manufacturers 
and language everywhere, more lethargic than 
France, who has squandered in Mexico, Italy and 
on the Rhine the best of her treasure and of her 
blood? 

As for the “ennobling of our race,” do not these 
men know that those who perish on the field of bat- 
tle are the best and soundest of our young men? 
How will it ennoble a race to be perpetuated by the 
lame, the deaf, the diseased, the base, while its 
strongest and noblest representatives are selected 
for burial under the sod? 

I would not seem to belittle the great deeds, the 
matchless sacrifices of those who, from the days of 
Leonidas to the present, have served and suffered, 
and died for the sake of their country. All honor 
to them, but alas for their work! The purest 
virtue may be devoted to a useless or an evil cause. 
and so it is with war, and the fruitless devotion it 
demands. 

Let writers, poets and lecturers turn their fine 
phrases in behalf of the flag and the country, and 
all the glories of war. We think of the soldiers, the 
obscure and unknown victims of the great, costly, 
powerful machinery set in motion to produce only 
devastation and death. 


Disarmament..........+000000% OE PIG sani nasrinscesecoss Les Annales 


Certainly, we all desire it. 

Oh! except the officers! 

That lady was not so far from the truth who ex- 
claimed: ‘““They may suppress the army, but not 
the uniforms! The uniforms must not be touched. 
The common soldier may be suppressed, but the 
officer—never! nor martial music. There 
must always be an army to rejoice our eyes and 
ears. The army is the flower of the nation; it is 
only necessary to trim back the foliage.” 

Perhaps this is about the idea. Disarmament 
will not suppress the military career. We shall al- 
ways need officers for the colonial army; officers 
for the army of domestic tranquillity which every 
nation, even the most neutral, is forced to main- 
tain. The number of officers will not be apprecia- 
bly diminished; they will command a smaller 
number of men; their duties will be less exacting. 
Disarmament means only an aristocratic army. . . 

After all, will it be possible? 

At least the attempt may be made, and therefore 
when one generous soul exclaimed, “Let us try!’ 
the whole world responded, “Let us try!” and no 
one said, “Yes, try!” which is somewhat analagous 
—and yet how different! 





France's Invasion of Great Britain 
The “Revue des Deux Mondes” of March t+ 
offers an elaborate calculation of the possibilities 
attending an invasion of Great Britain by France 
in what the unknown writer assumes to be the 
urgent probability of an early war between these 
old rivals, whose friendship has ever been but a 


varnish of extreme tenuity. A summary is given of 

















the many successful invasions of the island from 
the days of the Roman Cesar to those of his 
French successor in 1803. The author asserts that 
a fresh attempt “would be aided by the Irish popu- 
lation, which might be equipped with the discarded 
firearms now encumbering French arsenals, of sim- 
ple construction adapted to the use of inexperienced 
soldiers” ; also that “there is reason to believe that 
the Irish-American party would not be dilatory in 
procuring blockade-runners to undertake the 
transportation of arms.” He says, in conclusion: 

Those nations which, as a consequence of the 
continued increase of their population, cannot sub 
sist upon their own resources, are forced to main- 
tain a dominant and growing commerce. They 
are, on,that account, impelled to destroy their com- 
mercial rivals by war. 

In entering upon this course, they will not fail 
to meet the rival able to reduce them to helpless- 
ness and ruin. Tyre, Carthage, Venice, Portugal, 
Holland, Spain, are all examples of this incontesta- 
ble historic truth, which should suggest some 
wholesome reflections to the statesmen of England. 





Literary Crumbs from Rich Men's Tables 
Great men are not always great philoso- 
phers. They bear adversity ill, because with them 
character is not on the same plane with intellect. 
When fortune having long sustained deserts them, 
they lack the strength to resign themselves to fate 
and to fling back to her the proud and sad words 
of Pascal: “I am only a reed, but a reed that thinks. 
The world may crush me, but I remain above it, for 
I know that I am crushed by it, and it knows not 
that it crushes me.” Perhaps, after all, true great- 
ness, that to which any man may attain, consists in 
being always equal to good and bad fortune alike, 
using the one for the good of others, and accepting 
the other with unclouded eye and undaunted brow. 
—Francisque Sarcey. ; 

The Parisian can dispense with bread, but 
not with theatre tickets, even if he has to buy them 
—which is not at all to his mind—Emile Faguet. 
Our poor country! France plays a strange 
part in Europe. In dark nights some men go about 
with lanterns, and they, carrying the light, see least 
clearly. France plays this dangerous part in 
Europe. She shows the way to other nations, lights 
them, but, dazzled by her own flame, sinks into 
quagmires, walks into puddles —Daudet. 

I observe that the French nation has lost its 
suavity. This dates from the reign of Louis- 
Philippe and even from the close of the Restora- 
tion. I attribute it to the inroad of the dollar of 
money into France bringing harshness, greediness. 
—Daudet. 

Vanity is carried on the outside—as bur- 
thensome as a bag of coin; pride, on the contrary, 
is worn within and is invisible—Daudet. 

Chance! When Napoleon began to decline 
—Napoleon to whom we must always turn when 
we think of fortune, of destiny, of the enchanted 
mission of a man—it is startling to observe how his 
best supporters first fall away. It was through 
Lannes that Fate struck him, then Duroc 
crepitations preceding the earthquake, many losses 
foreboding the final disaster. So pass all fortunes, 
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I believe. They do not develop all at once, nor do 
they fall suddenly. I think of this in seeing die 
around me my best friends, my most valiant sup- 
porters, a death-knell to the heart! And this doubt- 
less is why I am so moved because of these depart- 
ures.—From the Note-Book of Alphonse Daudet. 
Study men incessantly; learn to use them 
without being dependent upon them. .. . 
Piety is neither weak, sad nor constrained ; it is all 
things to all men. The kingdom of God does not 
consist of the scrupulous observance of petty 
forms; it dwells for every man in the great virtues 
pertaining to his station. A great prince should 
not serve God like a hermit or a private individual. 
Saint-Louis sanctified himself in the manner of a 
great king.—Fénélon. 








Banishment of the Book Stails 

Yes, they are to be banished—the old books! 
You must move on, you Bouquinistes! (dealers in 
old books). Carry your boxes to the right bank 
of the river ; the left bank belongs henceforth to the 
steam engine and the electrical cab! 

Now it is that the duality of Paris appears. The 
dealers in old books declare that the right bank 
means death to their traffic. Why should it be that 
the Bouquineurs (lovers of old books), those busy 
bees of the Parisian promenade who hunt old books 
as the pillagers of the flowers, those chance readers 
who give to the forgotten book the once familiar 
caress of loving fingers, those chance purchasers, 
should stop on the left bank and disregard all at- 
tractions of the right? A mystery! 

Why is it that pedestrians, shoppers, all go on 
one side of a street, and so neglect the other that 
one side means success and the other failure? A 
further mystery! 

“If they send us across the river they may as well 
drown us at once,” say the booksellers. “We shall 
be ruined.” ts 
: Who dare say that nothing more can be 
found in the four sous boxes? I drew out one day 
a little copy of La Morale en Actions, the trite old 
Morale en Actions, but which bore _ repeated 
twenty times the signature of “Honoré de Balzac, 
éléne au Collége du Venddme.” Did not M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux find, among the books of an 
old bookseller on the quais, and purchase for 
twenty sous a volume of the Commentaries of 
Czesar, annotated—think of it—by Napoleon I.? 

Let them leave us then, these humble book deal- 
ers who, for sixty francs per year paid to the city of 
Paris, have a right to six, or perhaps ten, metres of 
parapet, and pile into those ten metres in ironical 
promiscuousness, all sorts of glory and all sizes of 
books. These old “bouquins” and “bouquinistes” 
are among the attractions of Paris, and I cannot 
forget that Victor Hugo said: “I do not love, and 
I never read, any but well-worn books.” 

The day that the booksellers shall, like Musette, 
have crossed the bridges, old books and book hunt- 
ing will have disappeared like the white cap of 
Mimi Penson. 

Room for the cabs, the steam omnibus, the tan- 
dems and the bicycles! So be it! But place also 
for the four sous boxes which preserve the lives of 
old books! 
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Washington Gladden writes in the 
Outlook of Samuel M. Jones, the 
Christian Socialist, who was last 
April re-elected Mayor of Toledo by a sweeping majority: 


Mayor Jones of Toledo 


Samuel M. Jones was born in Wales in 1846, 
and his parents came to America when he was only 
three years old. Poverty and severe toil were the 
portion of his childhood. At the age of eighteen 
he found himself in Titusville, Pa., in search of 
work, and with fifteen cents in his pocket; his 
quest was soon rewarded by an opportunity to 
work among the oil-producers, and from that time 
to this he has kept in close connection with this 
important industry. In the rough life of the oil- 
fields he won his vigorous frame, his practical 
sense, and his intimate acquaintance with the con- 
ditions of the working people. With small oppor- 
tunities of education, he so well employed his 
leisure that we find him now possessed of consid- 
erable knowledge of literature, a keen relish for the 
best that has been said in prose and verse, and a 
good, clear English style, often lit up with a 
felicitous phrase or a telling quotation. He is a 
well-made man physically, about five feet ten, mus- 
cular, with a large blue eye, a genial face, and a 
manner of great frankness and directness. 

Clearly he was too brainy a man to be long 
working by the day; he soon rose to positions of 
responsibility, and became an employer himself. 
In 1893 he invented an important improvement in 
the apparatus of the oil-wells, and, finding no man- 
ufacturer willing to produce his device, he set up 
his own shop in Toledo. “This brought me,” he 
says in an interview, “in contact with ordinary 
labor conditions for the first time in my life. Asa 
rule, labor in the oil-fields had enjoyed large 
wages compared to similar classes outside. I found 
men working in Toledo for a fraction of a dollar 
a day. I began to wonder how it was possible for 
men to live on such a small sum of money, as citi- 
zens of a free republic. I studied social conditions, 
and these led me to feel very keenly the degrada- 
tion of my fellow-men, and I at once declared that 
the so-called ‘going wages’ should not govern our 
business. I said the rule that every man is entitled 
to such a share of the products of his toil as will 
enable him to live decently, and in such a way that 
he and his children may be fitted to be citizens of 
a free republic, should be the rule governing the 
wages of our establishment.” 

“Without waiting for any,” Mr. Jones set up the 
principle of a “minimum wage” in his shop; no 
man should work for him for less than a specified 
wage. After a year or so he became convinced 
that one remedy for the prevailing unemployment 
was the shortening of the labor day, and the adop- 
tion of the eight-hour day in his shop was accom- 
panied, not by a reduction, but by an increase in 
the daily wage. At the same time he changed the 
hours of labor in the oil-fields under his control 
from twelve to eight, employing three shifts in- 
stead of two for the twenty-four hours. For the 
wider introduction of this reform in the oil-fields 
he has labored enthusiastically, but with little suc- 





cess; there are few wells besides his own in which 
the men do not work twelve hours. 

Mr. Jones recognizes the fact that his patent en- 
ables him to disregard the competitive rate of 
wages in his factory; he does not take great credit 
to himself for maintaining a standard higher than 
would be possible in unprotected industries; he 
simply declines to appropriate the whole of this ad- 
vantage, and divides it with his men. Every year, 
in addition to the wage, a labor dividend of five 
per cent. upon the amount earned by each man is 
distributed, and every man who has worked six 
months or more in the establishment is given a 
week’s vacation with full pay at some time during 
the year. 

In addition to these efforts to improve their ma- 
terial conditions, Mayor Jones has sought to put 
himself into the most brotherly relations -with his 
men and their families. Let me quote again from 
that interview: 


I soon discovered that the men were lacking in some- 
thing else beside wages. The men were conscious of 
social inferiority, and I could not understand how a man 
who had done no wrong could or should feel inferior 
to any other man simply because he worked with his 
hands. Without any organized plan for the purpose or 
without hardly knowing myself what I was doing, I 
determined that no such feeling should exist. To break 
down the feeling of social inequality, we began to “get 
together”’—that is, we had little excursions down the 
bay. We invited our workmen and their families, and 
also some other people who live in big houses and who 
do not work with their hands. We sought to mix them, 
to let them understand that we are all people—just peo- 
ple, you know. 


As business prospered, Mr. Jones built for him- 
self a fine house in one of the beautiful residence 
districts; but when the house-warming came, the 
party was made up of his workmen and their wives 
and sweethearts. 

Mayor Jones had been a wider reader of the liter- 
ature relating to social questions; he has made the 
acquaintance of many of the leaders of social re- 
form; he has invited many of them to Toledo to 
give free lectures for the education of the people. 
But his social theories all rest on the Sermon on the 
Mount. The one thing that he believes with all his 
heart and soul and mind and strength is that the 
teachings of Jesus Christ are practicable. Early 
in the history of his industrial enterprise in Toledo 
he came, as he says, to feel the need of a rule to 
govern the place. “So we had the following 
printed on a piece of tin and nailed to the wall. It’s 
there to-day: ‘The rule governing this factory: 
Therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.’ We told the 
boys that this was a double-acting rule, which, to 
be carried out, required that they should do their 
work as they would want us to do it if they were 
working the office and we were in the other end of 
the shop. After nearly four years of a test, I am 
pleased to say that the Golden Rule works. It is 
perfectly practicable and is worthy of a trial. It is 
nearly 1,900 years since Jesus gave it to the world, 

















and the least his professed followers can do is to 
try it.” 

Adjoining the Golden Rule factory was a vacant 
lot 150 feet square, with several fine old trees; Mr. 
Jones bought it, and has made a pretty park of it— 
Golden Rule Park—with chairs and settees and 
swings and a May-pole for the children, and a 
speakers’ and music stand. Here, every Sunday 
afternoon in the mild weather, there is music and 
speaking by some one competent to teach, usually 
on some phase of the social question. ‘Golden 
Rule Hall” has also been fitted up in the second 
story of the factory, where similar meetings are 
held in the cold weather. 

By all these manifestations of his spirit and pur- 
pose Mr. Jones became pretty well known, espe- 
cially to the working classes of Toledo; and when, 
at the Republican convention held two years ago 
for the nomination of municipal officers, a dead- 
lock occurred in the attempt to select a candidate 
for office, some daring individual ventured to sug- 
gest as a compromise candidate the name of 
Samuel M. Jones. The nomination went through 
like a whirlwind; and Mr. Jones was elected by a 
handsome majority, though the corporations and 
the saloons both stoutly opposed him. 





Tighe Hopkins writes in the Critic 
of the great French dramatist: 

The scholarly and cunning dramatist, whose play 
of Robespierre Sir Henry Irving has just produced 
at the Lyceum, is a famous figure in the Paris 
which he knows even better than Macaulay knew 
his London. Slightly built, in height a touch below 
the medium, he stoops over his newspaper as he 
walks. The white muffler, worn in public and in 
private, is the one distinctive badge of his attire, 
which is otherwise that of a superior undertaker in 
his best. Two fine and curious eyes are set in a 
dark, smooth-shaven and most expressive face, of 
which the chin is extremely forceful. In the little 
velvet toque of his working hours he has a striking 
look of Richard Wagner; certain of his friends 
have perceived in that mobile face a hint of Na- 
poleon, a young Napoleon “not yet guilty of the 
18th Brumaire” ; and in his study, crouched over a 
manuscript, his long hair falling from beneath the 
velvet cap, M. Sardou becomes the Erasmus of 
Holbein in the Louvre. In the “tournure” of the 
figure, as in the face in repose, there is something 
delicate and feminine, but these traits are deceptive, 
concealing that vigor of health with which the race 
of great workers is almost invariably endowed. He 
reads enormously and talks tremendously. At re- 
nearsal (a bottle of English smelling-salts in his 
aand or at his nostrils) he is alternately a tiger and 
a lamb; the imperial and imperious Bernhardt has 
juailed before him. He has made and spent vast 
sums of money. His possessions include a villa in 
a park at Marly-le-Roi, eight miles or so from 
Paris, and a town house in the Rue de Madrid. He 
has a passion for architecture, like Balzac, and is 
second to none as an authority on historic Paris. 
Like Charles Reade, he keeps a store of note-books 
and great folios filled with cuttings and documents, 
“human” and other. He designs his own scenery 
and his actresses’ costumes. His plays are written 
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and rewritten until the original MS., illegible to 
himself, can be deciphered only by a secretary. He 
toils like a slave in his study, and forgets all his 
labors at table. He does everything in earnest, in- 
cluding his duties at the board, and as a trencher- 
man he might have made a match of it with Louis 
XIV. He has been, and is, one of the most suc- 
cessful workers in Europe. Victorien Sardou was 
born in Paris in 1831. Heredity is a matter which 
he reckons of great importance to a dramatic 
author, who should be, he says, two persons in one; 
the artist, capable of being possessed and obsessed 
by an idea; and the man of critical and relentless 
reason, who takes the artist by the buttonhole and 
says, “You may do this, but you must certainly not 
do that.” Victor Hugo, in Sardou’s opinion (and 
he is assuredly not alone in it), would have been 
infinitely greater as an artist had he not been 
“totally devoid of good sense.” M. Sardou himself 
is the happy product of two distinct races. His 
mother came of a rural stock, serious, laborious, 
unimaginative, the offspring of a family of weavers 
who have followed that peaceful calling since the 
days of Henri IV. On the father’s side the breed is 
Sardinian; warm, full-blooded, but, as the French 
say, “mal équilibré.” His paternal grandfather was 
a medical man of great intelligence, but not at all 
thrifty, and a careless orderer of his affairs. The 
father was a man of like temperament; ardent, in- 
dustrious and sanguine, but “peu pratique,” or 
having the head a little in the clouds. 

His parents destined the young Sardou to medi- 
cine, and in his classes at the Lycée Henri IV. he 
is said to have shown himself apt at everything but 
what he was appointed to learn. His “discours” 
offered a “dreadful mixture of the romantic and 
the classical, which set on edge the teeth of his pro- 
fessors.” At sixteen he had composed a tragedy 
under the title of “Othon,” on principles of his 
own. The parents’ dream was to see their son a 
professor of the university, but at the end of two 
vears he revolted and declared finally for the thea- 
tre. Then began the inevitable period of stress, 
penury and want—the period of the garret, the re- 
jected manuscript, and the doubtful dinner. He 
gave lessons in something at two francs an hour, 
he wrote articles for the newspapers which were 
sometimes printed and oftener not, and he was in 
very low water indeed. 

A pretty legend belongs to this distressful period. 
In his twenty-third or twenty-fourth year (I believe 
the date was April, 1854), he had contrived to pro- 
duce at the Odéon a comedy called the “Taverne 
des Etudiants.” The author himself had named it 
simply The Tavern. The manager of the theatre, 
which is situated in the students’ quarter of Paris. 
re-named it, with an eye to gain, The Students’ 
Tavern, whereupon the scholars, thinking them- 
selves attacked, promptly damned the piece. Sar- 
dou’s distress both of mind and body was now ex- 
treme, and he was presently laid low in his garret 
by a terrible attack of typhoid fever. On another 
floor of the house there was living a certain pretty 
Mile. de Brécourt, who had sometimes met the un- 
successful interesting dramatist upon the stairs. 
Missing him, the young lady learned in what man- 
ner he was stricken, and, mounting to the top story, 
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she installed herself at his bedside. So good a 
nurse did Mile. de Brécourt prove that Victorien 
was presently in courageous health again; and 
there is nothing to add but that the devoted nurse 
became in a very short time the not less devoted 
wife. Yet there is somthing else to add, for his 
young wife, having saved his life, promptly placed 
in his hands the means of fortune. She it was who 
brought him under the notice of Déjazet, just as 
that great actress was founding a theatre of her 
own. The encouragement and support of Déjazet 
awoke in Sardou the talent which was being stifled. 
She brought out in succession his “Candide” (the 
piece he had carried tremblingly to her), the “Pre- 
miéres Armes de Figaro” (his first distinct suc- 
cess), ‘“M. Garat,” and the “Prés Saint-Gervais.” 
Suffering was at an end, the empty purse began to 
fill, and nine years later Victorien Sardou was on 
the flood-tide of prosperity. During the greater 
part of thirty years he has held his own on the 
French stage against every brilliant rival, and at 
this day he is probably the most renowned and the 
best-paid dramatist in Europe. His plays fill vol- 
umes, and in not a few of them he has found a gold 
mine. Rich and growing old, he is as industrious 
as ever; and there are gold mines still in those ex~ 
haustless note-books. 





The Agassiz of the Pacific John Muir is thus described by Olof 
Slope Ellison in Self-Culture: 

He is an Agassiz, a Thoreau, a John Bur- 
roughs, with something of Henry Drummond all 
commingled ; yet it must be remembered that it re- 
quired the setting of the Sierras to bring out just 
such a genius, for the light he sheds over sea and 
land in the Golden State is one that never before 
was there. 

It is to be hoped that some capable editor will 
soon compile a selection of Mr. Muir’s writings, 
and, in co-operation with a competent publisher, 
make an effort to secure their popular introduction 
on the widest scale. The feverish, overstrained era 
of which we are all a part needs just such a spirit 
as his. He is not a preacher and does not moralize, 
but he shames mere worldly wisdom out of coun- 
tenance; his sweetness and spiritual insight ad- 
monish mere intellectual conceit, as the sacred still- 
ness of a Quaker meeting makes a mere noisy ex- 
horter ridiculous. He demonstrates without argu- 
ment that the open-visioned soul, pure and teach- 
able as that of a child, can extract from nature her 
profoundest secrets, and that it behooves mere 
fashion to enter the woods and ascend mountains 
with more reverence than to pass into costly city 
church pews. It is no surprise to us that Emerson, 
when in the Yosemite Valley, secured Mr. Muir for 
his guide and teacher. El Capitan is Mr. Muir’s 
pulpit, and that unmatched cathedral of the Sierras, 
the Yosemite Valley, is his very own, he being its 
chief oracle and exponent. Mr. Muir passed ten 
years in the upper Sierras practically without 
meeting there a single fellow-being, excepting 
upon one occasion, when he encountered some 
stray Indians; but to offset this seeming isolation 
he. established the closest intimacy with bird and 
beast, all of whom appear to have recognized in 
him an old-time friend. The writer has forgotten 
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in what particular journal, some six or eight years 
ago, he read a description of his little camp high 
up in the Sierras. In that article Mr. Muir reiates 
how a deer, coming near his camp, clearly indi- 
caied by its actions that a man was an entirely new 
species in its mountain home. After assuring itself 
that this curious-looking newcomer was perfectly 
harmless, it scampered away, only to return with 
two more; then signaled to others, and shortly a 
small herd was giving object lessons in the daintiest 
wood-nymph graces before an audience of one. 

Mr. Muir belongs to a class of men whom it is 
futile either to add to or to try to define by a mere 
title. If we have ventured to call him “the Agassiz 
of the Pacific slope,” it is because that great master 
preferred the simple prefix of a “student of nature.” 
And as Agassiz doubtless was at his death the pre- 
eminent authority of the glacial epoch as regards 
the Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic slope in 
general, so unquestionably John Muir sustains the 
same relation to-day to the more intricate and per- 
plexing glacial problem of the Pacific slope. 

It was at the end of October, 1879, after a long 
sojourn in Alaska, and when he had practically 
made ready to return home, that the remark of an 
Indian guide led him to prolong his stay, and en- 
abled him to make the detour on which he discov- 
ered the now world-famous “Muir Glacier.” In 
making the attempt, at that season of the year, he 
found full scope for that inherent capacity for over- 
coming natural and all other unexpected obstacles 
to investigation which has enabled him to pass 
years in the solitude of the Sierras. After he was 
practically within reach of his object, the Indians in 
charge of his boat determined to turn back, and 
only the most skilful diplomacy, coupled with firm- 
ness, enabled him to make the trip one of the great 
epochs in his remarkable career as an explorer of 
the Pacific slope. 

John Muir is a native of Scotland. He was born 
at Dunbar in 1838. He received a comparatively 
good education up to the age of fifteen, when his 
father became a pioneer of Wisconsin. He then 
shared all the toils and privations of such a life, but 
realized none of them, for birds were plenty. A 
clear stream meandered through the homestead, 
and the little Wisconsin lakes were full of water 
lilies. Why should not a boy be happy amid such 
surroundings as these? 

John Muir is one of the most natural and unas- 
suming of men—the most approachable of mortals, 
and too well balanced ever to allow the praise of 
the world or its censure to alter the even tenor of 
his ways. Graduating from Wisconsin University 
after a four years’ course, he still found a mechani- 
ical talent his surest source of revenue. This prac- 
tical faculty has indeed served him many an excel- 
lent turn. Before starting out on his permanent 
career as an exploring scientist, he became asso- 
ciated with a manufacturing firm in Indianapolis. 
There he met with a fortunate accident, which for- 
ever deprived the firm of a first-class mechanica! 
genius, but gave to the world a great seer and 
scientist. A file injured one of his eyes, and on 
recovering his sight “he determined to get away 
into a flowery wilderness, to enjoy and lav in as 
large a stock as possible of God’s wild beauty be- 
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fore the coming on of the time of darkness.” These 
are his own words, and no man ever succeeded bet- 
ter in carrying out a noble purpose. 





Of Herbert Gladstone, in his new 
position as Liberal Whip, the 
Speaker writes: 

He has been in Parliament for just nineteen 
vears. He was returned by the great constituency 
of Leeds as its representative in that spring of 
1880 which still marks the high tide of the Liberal 
movement in this country. He has represented 
Leeds ever since, and has given ample proof of the 
fact that he knows the duties which attach to the 
representation of a great mercantile community in 
the House of Commons. In Parliament itself he 
has made his mark as a ma nof conspicuous ability, 
of great independence of character, and of a win- 
ning personality. It is no secret that during the 
lifetime of his illustrious father he was content to 
remain in the shade and to serve his party by min- 
istering at all times to the needs of Mr. Gladstone 
in a way in which none but a son could have min- 
istered to them. But though he was ready to ef- 
face himself in the presence of the great statesman 
whose name he bore, it was always felt by his 
friends that he had in him the qualities which most 
readily command success in public life. If he had 
not been the son of the Liberal leader, indeed, it is 
probable that he would long ago have secured for 
himself a high place in the councils of his party. In 
the House of Commons he has always been popu- 
lar, and since the retirement of his father he has 
gained in the general affection as being the sole 
representative in that assembly of an_ illustrious 
name. Genial in manner, clear of purpose and en- 
dowed with an abundant supply of force of wiil, 
Mr. Gladstone has in addition a thorough knowl- 
edge of Parliamentary usages, while he has the spe- 
cial qualification which belongs to a man who can 
lay claim to a most distinguished Parliamentary 
ancestry. For a generation to come, at all events, 
the name of Gladstone must continue to command 
the respect of all sections of the House of Com- 
mons; and even if Mr. Gladstone had none of the 
personal qualifications which he possesses in so 
high a degree, the name that he bears would make 
him an influential member of the assembly to which 
he belongs. 


The New Whip 





We read in the New York Tribune 
of the new French hero: 

Until his arrival at Fashoda last October Mar- 
chand, who is only thirty-three years old, was un- 
known, except in a small circle. For upward of 
two years he had been engaged in a mission on the 
Upper Nile. His very remarkable work in the 
Soudan before May 12, 1896, when he embarked at 
Bordeaux on his mission, had attracted the atten- 
tion of the Colonial office. He had shown “extraor- 
dinary resource and facility in the discovery of 
ways and means for carrying out desirable projects, 
and one of the most dangerous and arduous mis- 
sions ever undertaken in Africa was placed in his 
hands on the strength of the reputation he had 
made in the French Soudan before he was thirty 
years old.” 

Major Marchand was born at Thoissey, in the 


Jean Marchand 


Department of Aine, and began life as a notary 
clerk, but soon left that career for the army. He 
entered the service in the marines, and was sent to 
Africa, and when he had attained the rank of sub- 
lieutenant he entered the military school of St. 
Maixent, whence he was sent to Senegambia. He 
was present at the siege of Koundian in 1889, and 
was slightly wounded. In 1890 he had charge of an 
exploring expedition to the sources of the Niger 
and the region of Segon, and was a valuable con- 
tributor to the French Government’s statistics on 
subjects relating to unexplored Africa. He was 
severely wounded at the taking of Diena, and re- 
turned to France, and in July, 1891, returned to 
Africa as agent for the French Government at 
Sikouso. Since that time he has been engaged in 
an almost incessant warfare with savage chieftains 
and in geographical explorations. 

Among the ‘stories as to the hero of the hour 
there are many by which it is shown that Marchand 
was thoroughly versed in the ways and habits of 
the various savage tribes. One of his companions 
tells the following amusing story: 

“A month or two before bringing up at Fashoda 
the expedition had been without fresh meat for sev- 
eral weeks. Neither sheep nor game could be got 
for love or money. And thus the joy of some of his 
troopers was great when, on a reconnoissance, they 
came across a native hut, from the rafters of which 
a disreputable-looking ham was hanging. The 
black proprietor willingly traded the ham for a 
bright tin saucepan, the glittering of which had 
filled his savage soul with joy. The soldiers handed 
over the ham to their company officer, who de- 
termined to reserve it as a special present for Cap- 
tain Marchand. They rejoined the main body of 
the expedition, and the subaltern, with much com- 
plaisance, went to the captain, ham in hand. 

“ ‘Captain,’ he said, ‘I have something nice for 
you. I don’t exactly know if it’s bacon, but it’s 
smoked meat, anyway.’ 

“Marchand smiled. ‘Where did you get it?’ he 
asked. When the circumstances had been detailed, 
he said: 

“*VYou would do well, I think, to ride out to that 
village and find out if it is bacon or pork. For my 
part, I have my doubts!’ 

“ ‘Of what, Captain?’ rejoined the officer. 

“ ‘Well,’ replied Marchand, ‘perhaps you don’t 
know that the Nyam-Nyams are addicted to can- 
nibalism when game is scarce, as it is now !’ 

“The subaltern was a man endowed by constitu- 
tion and circumstances with a healthy appetite, but 
the possibilities suggested by his commander in- 
duced him to investigate before taking further 
steps. So he went out to the village, this time with 
a rather more numerous escort—he had no desire 
to be eaten himself—singled out the sometime 
owner of the ham, and questioned him vigorously, 
in the sign language, as to the origin of that ham. 
The negro smiled, patted his thigh appreciatively, 
and smacked his lips! The smoked flesh was the 
thigh joint of a slave, who, as afterward appeared, 
was killed for the purpose at a native religious cere- 
mony. It was eventually handed over to the sur- 
geon of the Marchand expedition, who buried it, 
after examination, at the foot of a tree. 
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Rebreathed Air as a Poison............. Dr. John Hartley........+.+. Lancet 

It was long ago pointed out that certain con- 
stituents of. expired air are intensely powerful 
nerve poisons. These considerations should surely 
make us look on rebreathed air and sewer gas not 
as mere carriers of accidental poisons, such as 
influenza and pneumonia and the like, but as 
poisons per se, and I wish to be allowed to record 
a few very imperfect observations made by myself 
during some years past chiefly on the subject of 
rebreathed air, with certain inferences which I 
think tend, however feebly and imperfectly, to show 
that the poisons we expire have per se very definite 
effects on tissue metabolism and need not a mere 
perfunctory admixture with fresh air but very large 
and very continuous dilution before they are ren- 
dered innocuous—that is to say, innocuous to all; 
for while some persons appear to be almost im- 
mune, others seem intensely susceptible. The first 
observation I will allude to was made in the autumn 
of 1896, in cool weather. I had to take a long night 
journey by rail after a long and hard day’s work. 
The train was full and the compartment I entered 
*was close; so, as I was tired and fagged, I sat in 
the corridor by an open window, well rugged up, 
throughout the journey. The compartment was 
completely shut off from the corridor by a glass 
door and windows, through which I could freely 
inspect its occupants. Two remarkably fresh-com- 
plexioned, wholesome-looking young fellows got 
into the compartment at York. They formed a 
remarkable contrast to the pallid and fagged- 
looking travelers already there. The windows and 
ventilators were carefully closed, and the new- 
comers, with the rest, settled off to sleep and slept 
soundly for nearly four hours, with the exception 
of a few minutes’ interval at Grantham. When 
aroused on nearing London they, like the other 
occupants of the compartment, were haggard and 
leaden-hued, their fresh color was entirely gone, 
and they looked and moved as if exhausted. I 
examined my own face in the lavatory mirror at 
the beginning and end of the journey and could 
see but little alteration in my color; if anything, 
it was rather improved by the end of the journey. 
The second case occurred early in 1897. I was 
asked to see a woman, aged about forty-eight years, 
who had been treated in a neighboring town for 
many weeks for bronchitis and asthma following 
influenza. She had relapsed about a week when 
I first saw her. She was then sitting up in bed; 
her face was leaden-colored, her skin was clammy 
and sweating, with a feeble, quick pulse, and the 
heart sounds were indistinguishable owing to 
wheezing ; there was some crepitation at the bases. 
The temperature was about 101° F. The weather 
was cold, but after wrapping her up, with a hot 
bottle to her feet, the window was well opened. 
Her color improved in a few minutes and the 
sweating ceased soon after. But it and the blue- 
ness returned if the window was shut for any time. 
It was directed to be kept open night and day, and 
I could see from my house that this order was 
carried out. Although on one night the ther- 
-rometer showed 14° F. of frost the chest was clear 





of noises and she was convalescent in eight days. 
If fresh air needs warming she ought to have died. 
Why do most men feel so tired after an afternoon’s 


work in a crowded out-patient room? Why is a 
long journey in a full railway carriage, even with 
a comfortable seat, so exhausting to many people? 
Personally an hour or two in a full carriage with 
the windows shut will give me numbness in my 
feet and legs and knock me up for the day, while 
a railway journey in an empty carriage with open 
windows does not affect me at all. But most 
people will be willing to admit that any kind of 
crowd is tiring. It is to me difficult to resist the 
impression that an overdose of waste products, 
whether of one’s own or other people’s, must gener- 
ally interfere with the metabolism of nerve tissue. 
Women as they grow older are apt to live much 
indoors. I believe the fat, flabby, paunchy woman, 
whether purple or pale, with feeble, irritable heart 
and “inadequate” kidneys, is usually the victim of 
rebreathed air. A “close” room will infallibly 
give me an abdominal distention and borborygmi 
within half an hour, and I am inclined to think the 
purity of the air breathed by the dyspeptic quite as 
important as his regimen or his teeth. It must, I 
think, sooner or later be recognized that many of 
the increasing ills which it has been the fashion 
to charge on the “hurry and brain fag” incidental 
to a high state of civilization and a large population 
are in reality due to the greater contamination of 
the air we breathe by the waste products of that 
population, and that toxines excreted by the lungs 
will in time take high rank among these as both 
potent and insidious. If this should come to pass, 
the present ideas anent ventilation must be 
abandoned as utterly futile, and the need will be 
felt, not of letting a little air in, but of letting waste 
products out. 





On the Track of the Microbe....... Sir Edmund Verney........ Home Journal 

It is generally conceded that microbes belong 
rather to the vegetable than to the animal king- 
dom, but they partake of the characteristics of 
both; for instance, many have powers of loco- 
motion. Some are reproduced by fission—that is 
to say, the microbe divides itself into two portions, 
each of which becomes endowed with individual 
life; others from seeds like germs. 

Several kinds of microbe have been indentified 
as being connected with certain definite diseases. 
Some are easily recognized; others have not dis- 
tinct characteristics. One of the most readily 
identified is that connected with tetanus, which is 
of the shape of a drum-stick, with a little knob at 
the end; whereas a bacillus which Dr. Koch has 
indentified with cholera, and which from its shape 
he has called commabacillus, is not readily distin- 
guished from others. The microbe of malarial 
fever has been recently identified, and its curious 
life-history is even now being written. 

There are two distinct preparations of what is 
called anti-toxic serum, one of which is derived 
from the protoplasm itself, the other from its 
metabolic product; and there is reason to think 
that a positive curative power may in some cases 
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attach to the injection into the animal system of 
one serum or the other. This is a distinct advance 
in bacteriological science within the last year or 
two. It is but a single step, and no one can say 
what it may lead to. It has, for instance, been 
definitely established that animals gradually in- 
oculated by small injections of the toxin of the 
diphtheria microbe are rendered immune to an 
ordinary fatal dose of living diphtheria bacilli, but 
the period of protection has not, so far, been found 
to exceed one week—a period too short to be of 
practical use; indeed, in the present state of our 
knowledge, the protective power of prepared serum 
cannot be counted on with certainty. The London 
Daily Mail reported a very striking case of lock- 
jaw cured by the injection of tetanus serum, at the 
Pasteur Institute, New York. The skull of the 
patient was trepanned on both sides, and the serum 
was injected directly into the brain tissue; the 
muscles of the jaws almost immediately relaxed. 
The patient was soon able to masticate. The opera- 
tion is the eighth on record. 

The relations of bacteria to various forms of 
disease, important though they be, are not so im- 
portant as their presence in our daily food. From 
‘ time to time we read of unaccountable cases of 
poisoning in food, and as yet we are groping in 
the dark to account for the serious symptoms dis- 
played. There appear to be two classes of food 
poisonings: first, that referable to the presence in 
the implicated food of deleterious products of 
bacteria which multiplied therein before it was 
swallowed ; secondly, that due to similar deleterious 
material manufactured, as it were, in the stomach 
of the sufferers by living bacteria taken with the 
food. As to food poisoning of the latter class, 
sometimes one and sometimes another microbe 
has been found in considerable quantities pervad- 
ing the persons attacked, but in every case the 
seemingly implicated microbe has proved to be one 
hitherto reputed innocent. The action of these 
microbes is found to vary in the systems of differ- 
ent animals. They have engaged the attention of 
Dr. Cautley, who suggests the theory that one 
class of microbe is often antagonistic to another, 
and that those which are normally harmless may, 
under certain conditions, become exceedingly 
noxious. 

The recent discoveries of the influence exerted 
by glycerine on many micro-organisms are full of 
interest. It is found to be chiefly the noxious 
germs which are killed out by glycerine in the 
course of a few weeks; it may be that this accounts 
for the remarkable healing power of glycerine in 
abrasions of the skin. The microbes of erysipelas, 
typhoid and diphtheria die out in about three 
weeks, while the hay bacillus shows a greater 
power of resistance. Careful experiments by Dr. 
S. Mockton Copeland and F. R. Blaxell con- 
clusively prove that the tubercle bacillus in a 42 
per cent. mixture of glycerine is killed in a period 
of four weeks. 

Vaccine lymph has for many years past been 
preserved by an admixture of glycerine; it is now 
found that glycerine is a substance which may, as 
it were, be itself inoculated with the lymph, so that 
the whole mixture becomes equally potent. In 


1891 Dr. S. Mockton Copeland laid it down not 
only that the careful preparation with glycerine of 
vaccine derived from the calf leaves the resulting 
vaccine material as active as the lymph itself had 
been before the admixture, but that the glycerine 
exercises, in the course of some weeks of careful 
storage of the material, a germicidal influence on 
the extraneous microbes commonly met with in 
vaccine lymph. Even when tubercle and the other 
deleterious bacilli were, for experimental purposes, 
intentionally mixed with the combined glycerine 
and vaccine, the adventitious microbes were found, 
in a month or less, to have been entirely destroyed. 
The result of this experiment seems to be in har- 
mony with the theory of the antagonistic qualities 
of various microbes. The lymph has also been 
experimentally mixed both with vaseline and with 
lanoline, but the same results do not follow; the 
mixture may be rendered free from extraneous 
bacteria, but it is found to be inefficacious as 
vaccine. Glycerinated calf lymph appears, there- 
fore, to be the surest and the safest that can be 
used for vaccination, and by its use we may hope 
to eliminate the incidental dangers which have 
justly prejudiced people against compulsory vac- 
cination. 

It has been known for years that the blood of 
eels contains a highly poisonous principal; a dog 
inoculated with a dozen drops of eel’s blood dies 
in ten minutes. This discovery was made about 
ten years ago by two Italian brothers, named 
Mosso. The poison is readily destroyed by heat, 
and by mere lapse of time, wherein it differs from 
a snake poison, which long retains its virulence; 
moreover, eel serum is harmless when taken with 
food; it invariably succumbs to the processes of 
digestion. If serum be taken from an animal that 
has been rendered immune to snake poison, and 
injected under the skin of an eel, the poisonous 
property of an eel’s blood is thereby impaired. 
Serum taken from an eel is naturally about three 
times as poisonous as the serum of the most 
vicious viper. Although diluted eel serum may pro- 
tect an animal from so deadly a poison as viper 
serum, the converse does not hold good; the serum 
of vipers is no protection against the poison of eel’s 
serum. Serum obtained from animals gradually 
trained to withstand fatal doses of serpent venom 
differs from ordinary serum in the astonishing 
rapidity of its action; not only its protective, but 
also its undoubted curative, power has been estab- 
lished. 





Marvels of Surgery St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


The modern surgeon can replace any part of the 
human body which may be injured, and rig up an 
entirely new set of limbs. A housemaid in a hotel 
was struck in the face by a descending lift and her 
nose severely injured. Attempts to patch up the 
damaged organ failed, and it was determined to 
make a new nose. A blackbird was killed, and be- 
fore its body was cold its breastbone was fixed to 
the woman’s face, and what remained of the old skin 
was drawn over it. The strange substitute knitted 
itself to the face, the operation being a complete 
success. 

The operation of rhinoplasty is a very common 
one at Heidelberg, as the students there have an 
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ugly habit of slashing each other’s noses in their 
famous duels. A flap of skin is almost detached 
from the forehead and brought down over the nose 
which has been almost destroyed. This skin is 
then stitched down on either side of the nose, and 
in time becomes grafted thereto. Skin-grafting, 
indeed, is quite common in cases of severe burns. 
Small strips of skin are taken from the untouched 
parts and cut into small pieces and distributed over 
the raw surface. In time they take root and grow 
and spread until they completely cover the place. 
The skin of frogs, recently killed for the purpose, is 
frequently used where human cuticle cannot be 
conveniently obtained. 

A month or two ago a doctor was called in to at- 
tend a boy whose ear had been completely bitten 
off by a vicious horse. The surgeon determined to 
try and replace the ear, as failure to do so could not 
result in a worse deformity. The missing ear was 
duly found and handed to the doctor, who was then 
engaged in bathing the severed part in warm water. 
He had neither instruments nor dressings with him, 
and as the half-hour’s delay to obtain them would 
have been fatal to success, he stitched the ear in 
its place again with a common needle and thread. 
This was followed by antiseptic treatment, and in 
six weeks the ear completely healed, leaving no 
scars. Even had this been a failure an aural appen- 
dage, made of a waxy composition and an exact 
facsimile of the other ear, could have been made 
and fixed. In some cases it has been necessary to 
remove the tongue, but by raising the floor of the 
mouth and thus in some way filling the place of the 
missing organ the patient has been enabled to 
speak almost perfectly. 

The fitting of glass eyes is well known, and the 
complete destruction of the jawbone has no terrors 
for the modern surgeon. The crushed bone is re- 
moved and a piece of silver or aluminum, the exact 
shape of the lost jaw, fitted in its place. After this 
has become firmly fixed teeth can be fitted to it. If 
a man’s throat is defective the operation of trache- 
otomy—the insertion of a silver tube in a windpipe 
with an orifice opening to the throat—provides him 
with a new breathing apparatus. Artificial legs and 
arms are now so perfect that with them a man can 
walk, skate and even cycle. There is a story also 
of a man who, injuring his spine in a railway acci- 
dent, was fitted with a steel casing for his backbone, 
and so enabled to walk and ride. 





PAE TONITE 6 si ciisnness ssc caresdesios veinsenee Edinburgh Review 

Jenner was mistaken when he said vaccination 
would be as lasting a protection against smallpox 
as a previous attack, and much of the discredit 
which has fallen upon vaccination may be traced 
to this mistake. It is unfortunate that he did not 
realize that time was needed to show how long the 
protective influence of cowpox would last. He 
would soon have seen that, even after efficient vac- 
cination, a slow progress away from safety and to- 
ward danger is inevitable, and that revaccination, 
at least once after childhood, is necessery if protec- 
tion is to be maintained. Bearing these qualifying 
facts in mind, let us see what vaccination has done. 

In Sweden the population and the smallpox 
mortality have both been known year by year since 
1774. Before vaccination the mortality from 








smallpox for thirty years averaged 2,045 per mil- 
lion. With permissive vaccination from 1802 to 
1816 it was reduced to 480; during seventy-seven 
years of compulsory vaccination the mortality aver- 
aged 155 per million; and for ten years ending 
1894 it has been down to two per million. In Eng- 
land registration of deaths only dates from 1838, 
and the first Vaccination act from 1840. It was 
made compulsory in 1853, but no efficient machin- 
ery was then devised to put the act in force. In 
1861 vaccination officers were permitted to be ap- 
pointed ; in 1871 their appointment was made oblig- 
atory, and vaccination was put under the control of 
the local government board. Before the registra- 
tion of births and deaths any accurate knowledge 
of the mortality as compared with the population 
was impossible. In the case of smallpox, mistakes 
of diagnosis would be rare, but some people would, 
doubtless, be buried not in the parish churchyard, 
and would escape notice. If Sir John Simon’s esti- 
mate as to the smallpox mortality before vaccination 
—being from 3,000 to 5,000 per million—be accept- 
ed as fairly accurate, and if we compare it with the 
mortality for the ten years ending 1894, we find 
that for ninety-nine people who died of smallpox 
in the eighteenth century only one person dies now. 
Throughout the United Kingdom the population 
has largely increased, and more especially the urban 
population. Means of locomotion have also been 
multiplied. The two conditions, a crowded and a 
mobile urban population, are those which chiefly 
favor the spread of smallpox. These conditions are 
present in the large towns of the United Kingdom, 
they are much more frequent now than they were 
fifty years ago, and yet the mortality from the dis- 
ease has everywhere greatly diminished. It should 
be remembered, too, that the one great epidemic 
since vaccination was made obligatory, that of 
1871 and 1872, which killed over 23,000 people in 
England and Wales, was responsible for only 44 
per cent. of the total mortality. In the last century 
there were thirty-two epidemics, in each of which 
10 per cent. of the total mortality was caused by 
smallpox, so that the 1871 and 1872 epidemic, bad 
as it was, was less than half as bad as any one of 
thirty-two epidemics in the century which preceded 
vaccination. The 1871 and 1872 epidemic also 
stands alone in its severity since the first very im- 
perfect Vaccination act was passed. In Prussia 
vaccination has been enjoined, and revaccination 
has been compulsory in the army since 1834. Vac- 
cination and revaccination on all of school age have 
been compulsory since 1874. The mortality has 
been reduced to seven per million, and the army 
has had no smallpox mortality at all for many years. 

The age-incidence of smallpox mortality has also 
been greatly changed by vaccination. Formerly, as 
we have seen, the adults were the protected class of 
the community, 96 per cent. of the deaths were 
those of children under ten years old, while people 
of from twenty to sixty supplied only 1.16 per cent. 
of the deaths. Vaccination now protects children 
much more than adults, in the absence of revac- 
cination, and children under five now supply 3.07 
per cent. of the deaths, and adults of from twenty 
to sixty years of age 77 per cent. We have left off 
thinking of smallpox as a disease of childhood. 











IN THE WORLD OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 





The Church in the Twentieth Century...Hon. David J. Brewer,..independent 

I predict that the twentieth century will be noted 
for greater unity in Christian life. The present cen- 
tury has been one of denominational rivalry and 
strife. The next will be one of Christian unity. In 
affirming that I have rightly read the character of 
the present century I do not rest on the antagon- 
ism between the Protestant and Catholic Churches. 
That quarrel has raged ever since the Reformation, 
and has divided into opposing factions the two 
great parties of Christendom. Within the limits of 
Protestantism alone has been bitter denominational 
strife. It has run through benevolent and educa- 
tional as well as specifically Christian work. It has 
multiplied the number of our charitable institu- 
tions, Our missionary societies, our colleges and 
universities, and has filled every city, town and vil- 
lage with many weak and struggling churches in- 
stead of a few strong and vigorous organiations. 
The effort has been to make all good things run 
along denominational lines. The cry has been for 
Congregationalists to give their contributions to 
only such institutions as were controlled by Con- 
gregationalists ; the Methodists to help only those 
which the Methodist Church ruled, and so on 
through the denominations. We especially who 
have lived on the frontier have seen and felt the fact 
and the wickedness of this strife. The great effort 
seems to have been not to make better lives, but to 
make more Methodists, more Presbyterians, more 
Congregationalists, and doing this, alas! too often 
only through the breaking down of other denomi- 
nations. The means by which these rivalries have 
been carried on have been too often such as, to 
say the least, are not deserving of commendation. 
When in any community one denomination put up 
a building the other strove to erect larger. When 
one put out a catalogue of members, the others im- 
mediately issued theirs with larger numbers, and 
in order to make the numbers curious practices 
were resorted to. The spirit of rivalry in this re- 
spect is well illustrated by an incident which is 
said to have taken place during the Civil War. Two 
regiments, one of Indiana and the other of Ohio, 
were camped together. The chaplain of the former 
was an earnest man, through whose efforts many 
conversions took place among the soldiers in that 
regiment. When this was reported to the Ohio 
colonel, and that forty Indiana soldiers had been 
baptized, he promptly issued his order to detail 
sixty men for immediate baptism, saying that he 
would be blankety-blanked if any Hoosier regiment 
should have more Christians in it than the Fourth 
Ohio. 

But while this has been largely the spirit of the 
present century a marked reaction has set in. The 
folly and wickedness of such rivalry have been felt, 
and the currents are moving in the other direction. 
The desire for greater unity is becoming more and 
more manifest. It is asserting itself with a vigor 
which cannot be restrained, and is, I am sure, to 
control the whole movement of the Christian world. 
I do not infer from this growing spirit of charity 
that denominations are to cease. Differences of 
creed and forms-of government and modes of wor- 








ship will always continue, and each individual will 
seek that denomination which in these respects ap- 
peals most strongly to his feelings and convictions. 
But we shall come more and more to cease wran- 
gling, and all move forward in a united effort for the 
bettering of human life. 





An Evangelical M 
We propose to establish in Paris as a new de- 
parture a college for the training of ex-priests to be 
missionaries and apgstles of the coming reform. 
From this college will issue lecturers who will travel 
all over France, preaching the deliverance of the 
Church from the yoke of its Italian Pope and the 
recognition of its only true master, Jesus Christ. 
There are at present six priests in our college. 
Others have already entered upon their mission 
work, and it is well known with what enthusiasm 
they have been received by the population and what 
success has attended their first attempts. The peo- 
ple listen with delight to these courageous men 
who have thrown off the papal yoke; they applaud 
the lecturers, and assemble in crowds whenever it 
is advertised that an “évadé” fs to speak. The fact 
is that the priest knows better than the pastor how 
to address himself to the Catholic masses of the 
population. He knows their language, their ways, 
their religious temper; above all, he knows what 
their objections will be, and is apt to reply. And 
has he not also a special authority, in that he can 
say to workmen and peasants, “I was once as you 
are. Doas I have done. Come out from Rome!” 
We must remember that Protestantism is not 
popular in France; it is received almost everywhere 
with mistrust, if not with hostility. Popular prej- 
udice, cleverly kept up by the Jesuits, will have it 
that Protestant means either English or German. 
Besides, the Calvinist religion does not suit the 
Latin races, who find the Protestant worship cold 
and the Protestant temple bare of everything which 
appeals to the imagination. In spite of the absur- 
dity of its dogmas, Catholicism is to them the re- 
ligion of sacrifice and devotion, of the sister of char- 
ity and the brother of St. John of God, the Church 
which has built its monasteries and schools, where 
the children receive such devoted and intelligent 
care; such a Catholicism does not seem to them by 
any means a mere error which should be rejected 
“en bloc.” These preconceived ideas will no doubt 
disappear in course of time and a reconciliation 
will be effected; but it will not be by the one 
Church absorbing the other. They will meet and 
unite in all which each has that is true and divine. 
That is the task of these new apostles, who will 
preach neither Protestantism nor Catholicism, but 
Christianity. This was the view of M. Edmond de 
Pressensé in 1872. And quite recently a man who 
is a great authority in the Protestant Church has 
expressed the same thought, disclosing to us what 
he calls “his hope, or his dream—the triumph of 
Protestant principles under Catholic forms.” 

We need not dread the rise of a new ritualism ; no 
ritualism is possible when all ecclesiastical priest- 
hood is abjured and the doctrine preached that the 
only priest is Jesus Christ hiniself. This religious 


tin France. ....Abbe Bourrier...... Contemporary 
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movement in France is essentially anti-clerical ; and 
that is why it has nothing to fear either from the- 
ological subtleties or from the encroachment of 
forms and rites. And so we come to utter the great 
word which Rome dreads even more than she does 
heresy—Schism. Already, among the younger 
clergy, there is no terror of the phrase, “the 
National Church.” The more the Italian Pope pre- 
vails, the more a foreign sovereign has command of 
the most precious things that France possesses— 
her conscience and her soul. Leo XIII. has inter- 
fered too much with our politics; our doctrine was 
not enough for him. He wanted our fatherland; 
and the result will be that he tvill have neither. To 
separate from Rome—that is the essential doctrine 
of our young reformers; and it is a doctrine both 
logical and fruitful; it carries in its bosom all the 
reforms that we can desire. Let us but break the 
first bond which holds us fast bound to the au- 
thority of the doctrines of men, and the rest will 
come to us by natural increase. The moment 
Luther doubted as to indulgences, he was on the 
high road to justification by faith, and the flames 
might already be discerned of the faggots which 
destroyed the Pope’s Bull. 

The movement may break out any day, as it has 
done in Austria, under the pressure of public opin- 
ion disgusted by the insolence of our overpushful 
clericalism, which, by its insults to justice and good 
sense, to nature and to truth, has at last roused the 
nation to wrath, the more violent that it has been 
so long suppressed. We are nearing this solemn 
and decisive movement. When the hour of reform 
shall strike, it will not lack either apostles or lead- 
ers. The society for evangelization by ex-priests 
will furnish the workers needed to direct the move- 
ment. The modest country parsons, who have not 
dared to come out, but who for months, and per- 
haps years, past have been preaching the gospel 
while quietly holding on to their posts, will show 
their colors in the face of day; they will speak and 
they will be heard. The people of the villages of 
which they have been the shepherds will form the 
first parishes of the new Church. Such will be the 
task of religious reform in France in the twentieth 
century. 





Snobbery in the Church........ lan Maclaren,....... North American Review 

One influence of the English Church is not 
wholesome, and is to be deprecated as much by 
churchmen as by dissenters, and that is a certain 
ignoble and vulgar social attraction which she pos- 
sesses for people of the rich, self-made class. So 
long as a dissenter is poor, or so long as being rich 
he does not desire to enter society, he is content to 
worship as his fathers did, according to the order 
of the Congregational or Methodist communion. 
When he becomes rich, and especially when his 
family grow ambitious of social favor, he feels un- 
easy in his dissenting environment, and regards the 
Church of England with increasing favor. His chil- 
dren have been brought up at public schools or 
girls’ boarding schools, where they have attended 
the Anglican worship, and they refuse any longer 


to go with their parents to chapel. They are ad- . 


mitted into the Church of England by confirmation, 
and, usually, with the zeal of a ’vert (if a person 
leaves my communion he is, of course, a pervert; 


"own parents. 


if he comes to my communion he is, of course, a 
convert; in this case we are simply saying a ’vert), 
they become extremely High Church, and are by 
no means certain regarding the salvation of their 
The parents themselves may remain 
dissenters to the day of their death, or at last, 
weary of dissension at home, and possibly touched 
also with social ambition, they may go with their 
children to the Church of England. It is no won- 
der that conscientious dissenters are indignant with 
this religious snobbery, and that the spiritual clergy 
of the Church of England regard with suspicion 
and disfavor those that have come to their fold not 
for conscience, but for fashion’s sake. This unfor- 
tunate influence of the Anglican Church is some- 
times urged as a reason for disestablishment, but 
with little insight or grasp of thought, since the 
Church disestablished would still be as fashionable 
and would still be one of the roads into select so- 
ciety for striving and un-spiritual people. 


ND TIN oon ccenscticccsscsssdenecsvaceineseaven The Spectator 

People in Europe have ceased to think of the 
possibility of wholesale conversion, by which we 
mean a change of religious faith among the ma- 
jority of an entire nation. No one except the Pope 
who, poor man, is said to imagine that England 
will shortly become Catholic, expects such a 
change any more than he expects a revival of the 
wars of religion, which, after distracting Europe 
for seventy years, died, for some reason never yet 
adequately explained, suddenly away. Speculations 
on what would happen if Italy became Protestant, 
or Poland embraced the Holy Orthodox faith, or 
the United States became Catholic, as Judge Hali- 
burton expected fifty years ago, are now regarded 
as idle dreams, or at best as vain exercitations of 
the imagination. There is reason for the belief 
about wars of religion because, though the believer 
has not everywhere ceased to hate the misbeliever 
—witness the “Judenhetze” now raging in Paris— 
he has ceased to fancy that any nation can be sabred 
into a faith, or indeed can be forced by persecution 
within a particular ecclesiastical system. Prince 
Bismarck did for a moment imagine that he might 
be successful in firing cannon at ghosts, but even 
he soon wearied of so infructuous an idea. It is 
more difficult, however to show that the belief 
about wholesale conversions has a solid basis. Men 
are converted from one faith to another every day, 
and it is hard to see why, if Catholicism, or Protes- 
tantism, or the Greek Church makes five hundred 
converts a year, it should not make five hundred 
thousand or five million. A very considerable 
number of Jews throughout Europe must glide 
yearly into other faiths, or the number of those who 
adhere to Judaism would more rapidly increase, 
and once in modern history a large part of a whole 
nation did quit Christianity for atheism. We do 
not believe that a majority in France ever adopted 
a negative philosophy, but it is certain that so many 
thought they did, that a generation grew up during 
the Revolutionary period which not only did not 
believe the Christian dogmas, but actually did not 
know them. Still, as a matter of fact, no European 
people has changed its faith in modern times, and 
it is not one that it is easy to understand. The 
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usual explanation, that the world is growing en- 
lightened, clearly will not do, for the commonest 
conversions are those of the exceedingly intelli- 
gent. One does not class Cardinal Newman or 
Pére Hyacinthe among either the ignorant or the 
foolish. Nor is it more satisfactory to say that the 
masses are too ignorant to be converted, for they 
are distinctly less ignorant than they were when 
the masses of Teutons and Norsemen quitted the 
Roman Communion almost in a body. The cause 
seems rather to lie in two changes which have 
passed over the European world, one spiritual and 
one more nearly secular. Men with new convic- 
tions feel less impelled than of old to obey them in 
visible action. There has been a gradual but wide- 
spread change in the general conception of the 
character of the Almighty, the laity have ceased to 
believe that they will be tortured for honest errors 
of belief, and they are, therefore, gravely tempted, 
even when the inner faith has changed, to remain in 
the Church they were born in, which is endeared 
to them by habit and by the force of many earthly 
ties, and which, as they conceive, will do almost as 
well as any other. The sense of a necessity for cor- 
relating faith with action has grown decidedly 
weaker. 

It is persecution which evokes the martyr spirit, 
and no church has any longer the power to practise 
effective persecution, while no church excites either 
horror or contempt through the conduct of its 
priesthood, feelings which, we believe, had as much 
to do with the popular diffusion of Protestantism 
as any doctrinal change. Just before the Reforma- 
tion the Roman priesthood, having gradually be- 
come too powerful for its spiritual welfare, had be- 
come in a great number of cases both corrupt and 
oppressive, and the laity, especially the Teutonic 
laity, broke out into fierce revolt. That this is true 
is proved by the fact that a large number returned 
as soon as the church became purified and gentler. 

Perhaps we ought to add to these causes the ab- 
sence, very marked in the last two centuries, of 
great religious leaders gifted with the propagandist 
force which belonged to the earlier teachers of the 
Reformation. It is not, however, wise to disbelieve, 
as so many do, in the possibility of great religious 
changes, even national changes, in the future. An 
enormous number of minds, some of which may 
possibly be great, are groping forward, through 
heavy mists, in search of some fresh light, and may 
find it in some doctrine of Christianity which the 
world has hitherto been content to leave dissociated 
from action. The principle, for example, embodied 
in the phrase “renunciation of the world,” might be 
carried very far, so far as to shatter most existing 
churches and all existing secular societies. The 
socialists, though they have hitherto condemned 
religion, will never be really strong until they have 
adopted some spiritual faith of that kind, only a 
religion being strong enough to beat down instinct- 
ive selfishness. 





Isis Unveiled Again, ......cceccceecsceseeeees Riivckastsicdes Richmond Times 


Some time ago a number of the young literary 
men of Paris organized a religious sect. They 
called themselves neo-Pagans, and endeavored to 
conform as nearly as possible to the rites and cere- 


‘monies of the religions of ancient Greece and 


Rome. Altars were raised to Apollo, Jupiter and 
Venus Aphrodite, and the people of Paris were in- 
vited to become converts to the new religion. 

This was the beginning of the revival of Pagan- 
ism in Paris. More recently a sect has arisen that 
bids fair to take the place in popular favor of the 
neo-Panganism of a year ago. This is the worship 
of Isis, a religion that, while just as thoroughly 
Pagan, is more attractive because of the mysterious 
characteristics by which it has always been sur- 
rounded. 

The revival of this mysterious religion of ancient 
Egypt is the outcome of a series of lectures that 
was recently delivered by that distinguished 
psychologist and student of the “black art,” Jules 
Bois. In these he called attention to the many 
beauties of the old religion, and his suggestion that 
nothing could be more fascinating or spiritually in- 
teresting than a revival of the ancient mysteries met 
with instant approval from those who felt the need 
of a religious novelty. The sect of the Isis wor- 
shipers was formed and a subscription was taken to 
build an appropriate temple, which will be ready 
for occupancy in time to enable the visitors to the 
Paris Exposition to witness tht unique ceremonies. 
The leaders of this new cult are two wealthy Scotch 
people, the Count and Countess MacGregor, who 
have lived in Paris long enough to become thor- 
oughly imbued with the decadent spirit that now 
prevails in the intellectual society of the capital. 
Their names in the new religion are Hierophant 
Rameses and High Priestess Anari, and while their 
intonation of the service that is known as the “Mass 
of Isis” is marred by their pronounced Scotch ac- 
cent, the ritual is Oriental enough to make one for- 
get all the prosaic horrors of modern nineteenth- 
century existence. Already a temple has been pre- 
pared for the Egyptian goddess, and here the serv- 
ices in her honor will be held until such time as the 
new temple is completed. The large apartments 
are luxuriously furnished, and behind a curtain of 
the richest silk sits the waxen figure of the goddess. 
On her head rests a spangled helmet, while she is 
clothed in multi-colored silk India mull. The of- 
ficial robes of the high priest and priestess are just 
as rich and costly. Count MacGregor wears a long, 
flowing white robe of the finest silk. Over his 
shoulders is thrown a cape made of leopard skin, 
and on his head he wears a helmet that is heavy 
with the purest of gems. The robe worn by the 
Countess MacGregor is also of white silk, wreathed 
with flowers that nod gracefully as she sways and 
dances before the altar most brilliantly lighted by 
hundreds of candles of every size. 

The ritual of the Isis worshipers has been ar- 
ranged with due regard to beauty and elegance. 
The service consists of many prayers and invoca- 
tions which are supposed to be literal translations 
of the earliest ritual of the sect. These are intoned 
by the high priest and priestess, after which there 
are dances arranged to symbolize everything in life, 
such as sleep, mirth, sadness, health, flowers, sun, 
etc., for it is one of the tenets of the new cult that 
the service shall be so arranged as to be symbolic 
of nature, the worship of Isis being actually the 
worship of nature. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN LIGHTER VEIN 





A Little Lesson from Anacreon.......... Charles G. D. Roberts.......... Life 
I sat and read Anacreon. 
Moved by the gay, delicious measure, 
I learned that lips were made for love 
And love to lighten toil with pleasure. 


Just then a laughing girl came by 

With something in her look that caught me; 
Forgotten was the poet’s song, 

But not the lesson he had taught me. 


i ccd ncisasnepporeseanndeeberseuberonudtnn seve cseaceatic 
{It is as great spite to be praised in the wrong place, and by a wrong 
person, as can be done.’’—Ben Jonsun's Discoveries. ] 

Daphne, when, ah! many a time 
With my Muse I fondly cope, 
Welding into painful rhyme 
Metaphor and flowery trope, 
Though the critic scowl and slate me, 
You at least appreciate me. 


Slight when some my numbers dub 
(Others vote them harsh and crabbed), 
I can bear with sneer and snub, 
Feeble praise and censure rabid, 
Honey from the bramble gleaming, 
You find everywhere a meaning. 


Yes, though when your artless skill 
Fathoms thus my verse I wonder, 
Read it, Daphne, as you will, 
Fain I’ll leave you to your blunder, 
Since the truth you might resent— 
’Twas for Chloe it was meant. 


CR iscssxiarsseicnced ee iiccbariicessunccees Criterion 
They were in the shadowy grey 
On the stair— 
They were all alone, but they 
Didn’t care. 
“Now dare you, sir,” said she, 
“Eat a philopene with me,” 
“If you’d make the stake a kiss,” he replied, 
dare.” 


“T would 


And they ate one, then and there, 
On the stair. 


Now the gas was burning low, 
On the stair. 
Thought the rascal: ‘There is no 
Time to spare!” 
Not a soul was to be seen, 
So he murmured, “Philopene!” 
And he won it, and he lost it, and he paid it, full and fair, 
(I know, for I was there!) 
On the stair. 


BE @ PRUE GROG. 660s icvcieseevesd Bs Be BO hctactecctesweses Verses 
I loiter here: on every side 
Are stately dames of ancient race, 
Younger, and fairer too, than she, 
Yet something draws me to that face; 
So kind it is, so pure and sweet— 
A happy fate I trust was hers. 
Who was she? Nay, the words I read 
Are only these: “Unknown. By Greuse.” 


And still I linger, loath to go, 
And study those large hazel eyes, 
The faintly flushing cheeks, the lips 
That answer by a mild surprise. 
Who wert thou, lovely reticence, 
Ere yet the century had flown? 
But no reply comes down the years, 
Save only this: “By Greuse. Unknown.” 


Bunch of Violets............44 T. Chalmers Davis........0.0000 Cambrian 


A little way below her chin 

Some violets are fastened in, 

Caught in her bosom’s snowy hem, 
How madly I do envy them. 

They do not miss their meadow-place 
When sweet they see her smiling face, 
Nor are they conscious that their skies 
Are but the blue of her mild eyes. 
There in the downy meshes pinned, 
They think her breath the fragrant wind; 
Such sweet illusions haunt their rest, 
They seem to tremble on her breast; 
As if, close to her heart, they heard 

A captive secret slip its cell, 

And with desire were quickly stirred 
To find a voice and tell! 


Two Players and Their Play............Beatrice Hanscom........... 
Priscilla wears a fetching coat 
Of brightest scarlet hue, 
And ‘neath her jaunty golfing-skirt 
She shows a dainty shoe 
(Two shoes, in fact, but for my verse 
One shoe will have to do). 


Priscilla has of clubs a score; 
She chatters all the while 

Of putters, drivers, mashies, cleeks, 
Of stance and swing and style: 

You'd think, to hear her talk the game, 
That she could drive a mile. 


But when Priscilla takes those clubs, 
Upon a summer day, 

And marches to the teeing-ground, 
I much regret to say 

That, in spite of all this festal guise, 
Priscilla cannot play. 


She tops her ball; then divots fly; 
In bunkers long she stays; 

She foozles all along the course 
In most astounding ways: 

In sooth, it is an eery thing, 
The way Priscilla plays. 


Our champion at golf is Ned; 
He has a wondrous knack 

Of doing holes in three or four; 
He brings each trophy back: 

And yet he likes to play with Pris— 
Odd, for a golfiac! 


But there’s a game Priscilla plays 
With more than mortal art: 

In every witching glance she gives, 
Flies Cupid’s deadliest dart; 

It is a game of hearts, wherein 
She captures every heart. 


Ned plays at this with all his strength, 
But oh, his skill is small; 

The conquering monarch of the green 
Waits bluely in her hall; 

Worse is it to address a maid 
Than to address a ball. 


And yet—beginner’s luck—he wins, 
For rules are not the same; 

Who presses when he plays for hearts 
Will win no word of blame: 

Pris loves him, though he is, she says, 
A foozler at that game. 


Century 

















Pe Rhedinkeitdasdetnnatarnvbusheiianeammdeel Pall Mall Magazine 


When lonely, late, and far from love, 

I restless through my chamber move, 
Or brood, with sad surmise, 

One gaze yet claims me as its thrall; 

My lady’s picture from the wall 

Looks down, in silence noting all, 
And follows with her eyes. 


Dear eyes, so tender, frank and sweet, 
Aye, smiling when our glances meet, 
As though to bring me cheer. 
Forgive the thankless humors black 
Which sometimes drive your comfort back, 
Vext that herself I still should lack 
Whose portrait bides so near! 


Forgive me that from you I turn 

To where, like jewels in their urn, 
Her letters lie concealed; 

That slow I con them, line by line, 

Till from each treasured page doth shine 

A flame that leaps to mate with mine, 
Her very soul revealed! 


O, haunting pictured eyes, I know 

How constant is the debt I owe 
Your witchery of art! 

Yet you're her counterfeit at best, 

While here her absolute self exprest, 

Tells me from farthest East to West 
She follows with her heart. 


Terra-DOMu8 .....ccceccscescseees Lewis MOrri8.......cececcsseeess Literature 


Above the deep-set valley, 
The mountain ranges rise, 

Above the clouded summits, 
The boundless skies. 


Beyond the crested surges, 
Broad plains of ocean are, 

Beyond the dim horizons, 
The evening star. 


Beyond, above, the limits 
Of toil and pain and strife, 
Gleams like a fitful beacon 
The blessed life. 


Beyond Earth’s quick mutations, 
Bright hopes and glooms of fear— 

Ah! but high heaven affrights us— 
Our home is here! 


The Silence of Love........+0.e+00+ Hamilton Drummond, .....+.6+s000++ Poems 


I hold that we are wrong to seek 
To put in words our deepest thought; 
The purer things by Nature taught 
Are turned to coarser when we speak. 
The flower whose perfume charms the sense 
Grows hard and common to the touch, 
And love that’s wordy overmuch 
Is marred by its experience; 
For love, like sympathy, hath bands 
More strong in silence than in speech 
And hearts speak loudest each to each, 
Through meeting lips and clasp of hands. 
Nor could I hope for fitting word 
To form in speech the thoughts that start; 
The inner core of every heart 
Hath yearnings that are never heard. 


They are too subtle, and transcend 
The power of words to speak them right; 
We therefore shut them out of sight, 

To burn in silence to the end. 

Yet even as the Magi held 
Their sun as sacred, so I hold 
My love is holy, sacred-souled, 

And pure as sacred fire of eld. 

Nor dare I stain with word or pen 
This inner, purer love to thee, 
Whose higher nature raiseth me 

Beyond the common line of men. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


Opportunity..........0.065 6. BW. BORNE .ccccccceces New England Magazine 


The night was bitter; Pride and I 
Sat gazing on it through the pane. 
Who can this gallant horseman be, 
That at our casement draweth rein? 


We turn our faces, Pride and I; 
And yet the pleading and the pain 
Of that one look!—nay, out of sight 
He’s passed into the night and rain. 


Who could the bold intruder be? 
Alas! to-day ’tis but too plain: 

His name was Opportthnity ;— 
He never came to us again. 


Romney's Wife.......6.+4+ Anna Gannon, ....0..+ees00+ The Song of Stradelia* 


Others have to-day, 
Bowed and gray 


I will await you! 
But I will have you sometime! 


You may be—ah! you will be, when you come, 
Bowed with life’s ev’ry storm, yet to your home— 


The home my heart shall ever keep for you— 
My straining vision brings you straight and true. 


You loved me once—you do not hate me yet— 
And I will not believe you can forget! 


And I loved more in you than time can fade, 
And hence I can await you. You have said 


We shall not meet again, but oh! we will, 
And tho’ my heart be heavy, sadder still 


Shall yours be that day! Others have to-day, 
But I shall claim you sometime! On your way 


You will e’en miss me, for you cannot be 
To any one quite what you were to me. 


No word of mine shall call you back again, 
But you will come without it. In the pain 


And heartache you so ill could bear alone, 
Swift you will think of me, my longed-for one! 


Then, tho’ the years have never left a trace 
Of aught that drew me in your loved, loved face, 


I shall forgive the years that I have missed— 
All the long years wherein we never kissed 


Or spoke one word of loving. When you come— 
For ah! you will—with heart no more to roam. 


Yes, others have to-day, but love can wait 
That home-returning, sad and sick and late. 


*J. B. Lippincott Co. 











MANAPOSE—AN INDIAN LEGEND* 








Manapose, according to a Menominee Indian 
tradition, was the first man that ever lived on this 
earth, and he lived here very many years before he 
had any human companion. But all the time that 
Manapose was living among the animals he had the 
power of becoming any animal if he could only ob- 
tain the consent of the chief of the tribe of animals. 
Each kind of animal constituted a tribe, and so if 
he wanted to become a buffalo he would simply go 
to the chief of the buffaloes, and if the chief con- 
sented he was immediately transformed into one of 
them. 

One time Manapose was going through the 
woods and he saw a lot of elk feeding together. He 
greatly admired their beautiful horns, and so he 
went up to the chief of the elks and asked him to 
make an elk of him and to give him some long, 
beautiful horns like all of the rest of the elks had. 
The chief of the elks, however was not over anxious 
to consent to any such proposal, as Manapose had 
the reputation of being very tricky and of fooling 
the animals whenever he had a chance. Manapose, 
however, persisted so long that the chief finally 
consented, and he was, changed to an elk. 

Manapose thought that this was fine sport, for 
he felt very strong and able to run very fast. After 
a while, when the elks were drinking, and Mana- 
pose was looking at his reflection in the water and 
thinking how beautiful his horns were, there came 
the distant howls of a pack of wolves. All of the 
other elks started to run and Manapose started 
after them. It was all very well at first, but when 
they entered the forest Manapose, who was unac- 
customed to the long horns, found great trouble 
with them. The wolves finally kept drawing nearer 
and he called to the chief of the elks to change him 
back again into a man. But the chief of the elks 
was far ahead and did not hear him, and none of 
the others would listen to him. 

It was not so very long before the wolves caught 
up to him and they began to eat him up. Of course, 
this did not hurt Manapose, but he was terribly 
scared, for he was afraid that they would eat up 
every bit of flesh there was on his body, and if they 
did that, then there would be nothing left to change 
back into an animal or man again. Although 
Manapose was very much frightened he kept his 
wits about him, and while the wolves were eating 
the flesh off his body he was very careful to keep 
the nostrils of his nose tightly closed. In a very 
short time the wolves had eaten about all there was 
on the body. 

- When the wolves had gone away all kinds of ani- 
mals happened to come along that way, but every 
one refused to do anything for Manapose because 
of the tricks he had played on them at some time 
in the past. The rabbit came up and walked all 
around Manapose, and seemed to take a great deal 
of pleasure in telling him all about the mean tricks 
he had plaved on all the animals, and how he had 
finally received his just deserts. It began to get 
dark and Manapose was almost ready to believe 
-what the rabbit had said when he saw flying away 


*From the New York Herald. 





up in the heavens an eagle. He semed to realize 
that this was his last chance, so he opened up his 
nostrils, and pretty soon the eagle smelled the fresh 
meat and swooped down on the bones. But as soon 
as he lighted on the bones Manapose immediately 
closed his nostrils again. The eagle did not know 
just what to make of this at first, and so he walked 
around the bones again and again. 

Pretty soon Manapose called out to him and said, 
“Hello! Is that you, Mr. Eagle?” 

The eagle said that he happened to be swooping 
around, and he thought he would just drop down 
and rest himself a little bit. Pretty soon Manapose 
called out, “Say, will you promise not to tell if I 
show you something?” 

Of course the eagle promised not to say any- 
thing, and then Manapose told him to stand back 
a few feet from his head and he would show him 
something. So the eagle stepped back, and when 
he had gone back a few steps Manapose opened one 
of his nostrils, and the eagle saw all the nice tender 
pink meat up there, and it made his mouth water 
so that he made a jump at Manapose, but by the 
time he got there Manapose had his nostrils shut 
so close together that you couldn’t shove a pin be- 
tween them. Of course this made the eagle feel 
pretty cheap. Pretty soon Manapose cal!s out, 
“Say, Mr. Eagle, if you wasn’t so greedy I would 
tell you what I’ve got up here, because there’s lots 
more than I can ever carry away.” 

The eagle he kept walking around feeling pretty 
badly because he made such a bad break in jumping 
at Manapose, but he also knew that Manapose was 
a very cunning sort of a fellow, and would fool him 
if he got a chance. After a while he asked Mana- 
pose what he was doing there. Manapose sort of 
laughed to himself, and said that he was having all 
the fun he wanted. He had just found some beau- 
tiful pink beads, and he had them up there to kind 
of throw some of the animals off the scent, as they 
would be sure to steal them away from him. He 
said that they were the most beautiful he had ever 
seen, and that they would make a beautiful string 
to go around the neck of any chief, as they were 
much too fine to be worn by any one but a chief. 

The eagle was so greedy and was so anxious to 
get some of the pink beads himself that he stuck his 
head away up in one of the nostrils, and just as 
soon as he did this Manapose shut the nostril, and 
there he had the eagle. At first the eagle was al- 
most crazy with anger to think how he had been 
fooled, and he told Manapose all the awful things 
he would do to him. But Manapose only laughed 
at him, and said he was getting rather tired of be- 
ing an elk, and he thought it would be good fun to 
be an eagle for a while. The eagle said he wouldn’t 
make Manapose an eagle if he stayed there until he 
died. Manapose only laughed the harder at this, 
and took a fresh hold on the eagle, until he called 
out to him to stop or he would choke him to death. 

Then the eagle turned Manapose into an eagle, 
and as soon as he did Manapose flew up into the 
air and called all of the eagles to look at their chief, 
who was looking for beautiful pink beads among a 
lot of old bones. 
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Old Chronics.........0.005- Chmrten F. Ob08s cidicessicoved The Conservator 


The door of the editorial office opened and a very 
thin man with a very bright and cheerful face en- 
tered. 

He laid a manuscript upon the table, saying: “I 
have just been reading Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass. They have made me happy, because I have 
wanted for years to write a poem, and the rhymes 
and metres have tangled me. But I see now that 
rhyme and metre are the fifth and sixth wheels to 
a wagon. I have therefore thrown them away and 
cut loose. Here is my poem:” 


I sing a song to the old “Chronics,” for I am an old 
“Chronic” myself. 

For sixty years I have had the dyspepsia and have had it 
bad! 

I cannot eat pate-de-foie gras. I cannot eat Welsh rare- 
bit at ten o’clock at night. I cannot eat plum pud- 
dings and mince pies and boiled cabbage at all. 

And what is worse I cannot even eat beefsteak and pota- 
toes, brown bread and oat meal, without having 
cramps and swelling up like a balloon. 

I cannot sleep well at night, but have got to get up and 
walk around the house even when it is cold and the 
furnace fire is banked up and the draughts turned 
off. 

Oh, I know what it is, the whole of it, from top to bottom, 
up and down, and all the way round. But what of 
it? It can’t be helped, and what is the mortal use 
of going around like a “kill-joy’’? 

Come now, old “Chronics,” wherever you are, in Amer- 
ica, in England, in France, in Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Greece, Africa, Turkey, India, China, Russia, 
Japan and islands of the sea, cheer up! 

Come now, I throw out my big bass voice to you! 

I speak to you without regard to age or sex, for all are 
alike to me, old folks and children, men and women. 
I care not whether you are black or white or red or 
yellow or green or blue (the bluer the better for my 
purpose). 

I care not what ails you! 

Maybe you are a poor old rheumatic with stiff joints and 
muscles all drawn up into sailors knots. Maybe 
you have got the gout, and not from any fault of 
your own, but from some roystering old ancestor 
who thought more of his palate than of his pos- 
terity. 

Maybe it is the consumption and you are slowly coughing 
up all your bright red blood and going down to the 
grave in racking pain while all your young friends— 
your childhood companions—are sweeping onward 
in all the ecstasy of life to seize its prizes. 

Are you lame, dumb, paralytic, neuralgic, knock-kneed, 
bow-legged, freckled, near-sighted—do you have to 
carry a big ear trumpet or hire a boy or a little dog 
to lead you? 

Are you hump-backed, have you rickets, erysipelas, or are 
you stupid and dull and unlucky? 

Which one of all earth’s thousand ills that seize upon men 
and hang to them and won't let go until the grave 
loosens their grip—which one, I say, holds you? 

No matter. 

Be brave. Be cheerful. Look up. Go forward! * 

Grin and bear it! Don’t kick! 

Show the strong how the weak can bear their burdens! 
Make cowards and whiners ashamed of themselves 
when they see you! Show all classes and conditions 
that the old “Chronics” may die, but will never sur- 
render! 


Remember that the great Comerado waits on the shore on 
the further side of the river of the death—He the 
Sufferer—and looks for the men who have come up 
out of great tribulations. 


When he had finished, the burly old editor 
tapped his forehead and winked at his assistant. 
But when the “copy” was placed in his hands, the 
old printer smiled and said softly to himself in a 
harsh asthmatic voice (speaking with great dif- 
ficulty) : ” Whoever he is, ‘he has been there’!”” And 
he braced up and set type with new courage. 





POTS BP EMG i ccsicesuscicseseovevesbocdstvwend Detroit Free Press 

“I was born and brought up on a farm, where it 
was part of my father’s religion that we boys should 
always rise at four in the morning, summer and 
winter. Although we had learned from bitter ex- 
perience that our father’s summons was not to be 
lightly disregraded, we found our warm beds on a 
cold winter’s morning so alluring that we some- 
times tarried there until our father arrived with a 
strap, and yanking the luckless youngster out, pro- 
ceeded to strap all desire to remain in bed out of 
him. 

“It was my misfortune to sleep in the room at 
the head of the stairs, and I was the first and in 
many cases the only victim, for my howls, as the 
strap fell, caused my brothers to jump into their 
trousers before my father had placed the finishing 
touches upon me. It was an injustice and I 
brooded over it for some time and finally spoke to 
father about it, saying that I objected to making an 
alarm clock out of myself for the benefit of my 
brothers. But his only answer was that he didn’t 
care which one he got hold of, as it was only the 
effect that he was after. I think it was that un- 
lucky remark that caused me to do what I did. 

“One cold winter’s night we received a visit from 
the minister, who lived quite a distance away, and 
my father insisted that he should not dream of go- 
ing home, but pass the night with us, a proposition 
that the minister gladly accepted. 

“It was while I was lighting the visitor upstairs 
that I conceived the idea of putting him in my 
room and taking the spare room myself, thinking 
that if it was only an example that father wanted, 
the minister would do as well as I. 

“The next morning my father, receiving no reply 
to his summons, mounted the stairs, strap in hand. 
It was dark and he had to grope his way in and feel 
for the bed. With a heavy jerk he had the parson 
on the cold floor and was applying the strap before 
the innocent man was fairly awake. It was only 
when he awoke the house with his howls that father 
realized that something was wrong. 

“When a light was brought and the situation ex- 
plained the minister received a most abject apology 
from my father. What I received is a matter of 
private history, and is neither here nor there.” 





A Galician Wedding........... B.C. P°EGOUM ...60000ccee Canadian Magazine 


He wanted to be married. 
His name was Nikolai Szcheswa Pschitzchis- 
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offsni, which alone, one would think, was sufficient 
to keep him a bachelor. 

He was a Galician. The benevolent Canadian 
Government, in its inscrutable wisdom, had seen 
fit to invite him to come over from his country of 
serfdom to the land of freedom and broad acres. 

And Nikolai Szcheswa Pschitzchisoffsni came; 
and his path was a path of roses and his entry like 
that of a conqueror (for the pet hobby of the Cana- 
dian Government at that time happened to be the 
Galician immigration scheme), and the Govern- 
ment officials did pet him and gush exceedingly. 

But other settlers, who had had the misfortune 
not to be born in Galicia, did not gush—not much; 
but they said bad words and growled unpleasantly 
as they saw tracts of Canadian land converted into 
Galician settlements. ; 

Fort Sturgeon is in Alberta, N.W.T., Canada; 
there is a Galician settlement close to the fort, and 
to this settlement Nikolai came. 

And there he took up land and did his best to be- 
come a Canadian by mixing only with his own 
people, speaking his own language, and clinging to 
the ways and customs of his native country. And, 
after his fashion, he prospered, for if he made but 
little money he spent nothing; so he was either 
hoarding his wealth or sending it to friends in 
Galicia—which, of course, was very creditable to 
him, and eminently satisfactory to the people of 
Canada. 

Now there was at the fort a Church of England 
missionary, who would have satisfied Amyas Leigh. 

Read your Westward Ho! and you will find that 
Amyas Leigh was of opinion that a clergyman, be- 
ing more than a man, must first be a manly man. 
And the Rev. Bertram Holcombe was a manly 
man, good at all sports and games and never afraid 
of cold and hardships while doing his duty. 

And people from other flocks than the Church of 
England often came to him for his ministrations. 

To the Rev. Bertram Holcombe came one day 
Nikolai Szcheswa Pschitzchisoffsni. 

He was dressed, after his wont, in the usual uni- 
form of the Galician peasant, which consists of a 
collection of loose, shapeless, more or less dirty- 
looking garments, neutral tinted. Of course, he 
wore a greasy sheepskin coat with the wool inside; 
and he brought into the Rev. Bertram’s house the 
perfume of old Russia. 

Nikolai had been more than three years in 
Canada, and it was a remarkable fact that he could 
speak English fairly well; so, after a few moments, 
during which he shuffled his feet and twirled his 
high fur cap, he stammered: 

“Melinka, papa (little father), you marry me? 
Eh? Yes?” And he smiled an expansive smile. 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Holcombe. “Have you 
a marriage license? Paper from Mr. Fraser, you 
know, paper for marrying?” 

“Oh, yes—paper—I got good paper, good for 
marry anybody!” and he drew from some mysteri- 
ous recess in his blouse a crumpled piece of paper. 

The Rev. Bertram unfolded it and found to his 
surprise that it was the certificate of the death of 
one Aniska, wife of Nikolai Szcheswa Pchitzchis- 
offsni. 

And it was dated only three months back. 


“T am afraid that this paper will not be enough,” 
said the parson. “This is not a marriage license; 
this is a certificate of the death of your wife.” 

“Oh, yes,” politely but firmly persisted Nikolai. 
“That all the same good for marry. She dead, very 
dead; been dead long time. I can marry any 
peoples.” 

“Now, look here; you don’t understand. No 
doubt your wife is dead; but before you can marry 
again you must get a marriage license from Mr. 
Fraser, a paper with your name and the name of 
the lady you are going to marry written upon it 
You pay Mr. Fraser two dollars for the paper and 
then come here with the lady, and then we can ar- 
range about the wedding.” 

“Ah, but I have not woman’s name. 
then?” 

“Well, you can find out that, I suppose. Where 
is the lady?” 

And then Nikolai told his artless little tale, and it 
ran thus: 

At that time there was, on the way from Galicia 
to Canada, a party of Galician damsels who were 
destined to become the wives of the pioneers who 
had come out before them. This party was daily 
expected to arrive at Fort Sturgeon, and the wily 
Nikolai, thinking to get ahead of his fellows, had 
struck upon the ingenious idea of having the best 
chance and the first choice by making arrange- 
ments for his marriage before he saw _ his 
bride, for he was determined that a bride he would 
have. 

Then Mr. Holcombe took infinite pains to ex- 
plain to him what he would have to do before there 
could be a successor to the late Mrs. Pschitzchis- 
offsni—and, of all the preliminaries, the choice of 
a wife appeared to Nikolai to be the easiest and 
most simple. 

A few days later Nikolai again presented himself 
before the Rev. Bertram Holcombe. This time 
Nikolai was accompanied by a sturdy Galician 
damsel, a hard-featured, strong-limbed woman, evi- 
dently a worker and a bearer of burdens. 

The woman was dressed rather curiously for a 
bride. 

On her head was a colored handkerchief; her 
hair was uncombed, dusty and somewhat straggly ; 
over a shapeless blouse she wore a long, greasy 
sheepskin coat, which reached to her knees; below 
this coat was to be seen a pair of heavy, boots, into 
which her bare feet were thrust. 

And this time Nikolai had provided himself with 
the proper papers, so the Rev. Bertram Holcombe 
married them; and at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the newly wedded pair knelt and kissed the 
clergyman’s hand, much to his embarrassment. 

Now, in the Northwest it is no unusual thing for 
the bridegroom to be unable to pay a fee in cash; 
often it is paid in kind—flour, meat or, perhaps. 
furs. 

So the Rev. Bertram was not surprised to hear 
Nikolai say: “Me poor man, poor chelevik; 
Eurena, my woman, poor woman; got no money.” 

The Rev. Bertram was used to that formula, but 
the next thing Nikolai said was refreshingly novel : 

“Dobre papa (good father), give me fifty cents 
and I pray for you sometime.” 


How doa 
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Black Feather’s Throw...........++. SB. A. AUN iccsecccsevese Lippincott's 

They bound Hubbard to the tree with a single 
wrapping of the stout deer-hide thong, pressing his 
arms so tightly between his back and the bark that 
he could not move them. This was the position in 
which they liked to place a prisoner before they be- 
gan such sport as they intended. He could move 
his head and shoulders with some freedom, but 
the thong held him fast to the tree, and prevented 
the use of his hands. He might twist and writhe 
and dodge, but he could not escape. Hubbard 
knew their plan well, and it did not seem to dis- 
please him. He made no resistance as they tied 
him to the tree, but he commented freely and of- 
fensively on the way in which they did it, speaking 
their language as fluently as they did themselves 
He abused the warrior who knotted the thong for 
his lack of skill, and said if an eight-year-old boy of 
his proved himself so clumsy with his fingers he 
would give him many whippings. He told the war- 
riors who put him in position that they were as 
awkward as an old buffalo with a broken leg, and 
only his consideration for their feelings kept him 
from pushing them over and running away. He 
lavished gibes and taunts upon those who stood by 
and looked on, telling them that they were lazy 
hounds, and in the white settlements such men as 
they were sent to the whipping-post. 

All this talk was in accordance with the custom 
of the tribes, and the warriors rejoiced that their 
prisoner was proving himself a man of courage, for 
he promised good sport. Somtimes his taunts 
touched sore spots, but they made no visible sign. 
They went calmly on with their task, for such 
things must be done with gravity and precision, as 
they had been done from the beginning. The 
thong was knotted fast and the leading warrior 
stepped back to survey the work. Hubbard looked 
him squarely in the eye and abused the character of 
all his relatives, even to the farthest kin. He be- 
lieved, moreover, that the chief was a squaw dis- 
guised as a warrior. . . . 

Hubbard did not take his eyes off the warriors. 
He did not wish his sight to wander to the woods, 
which were his home and which he loved. He 
sought to check any rising regrets in these last mo- 
ments. Then the chief stepped off the 
allotted space, spoke to the warriors, who ranged 
themselves, their guns laid aside, in a line facing the 
prisoner, and the sport began. But the same order 
and gravity that had marked the preparations were 
observed here. Each man took his turn, the 
youngest and least skilful first. The warrior who 
had shown impatience at Hubbard’s taunts raised 
his weapon. The chief bade him be careful, and the 
boy, with his reputation at stake, hurled the toma- 
hawk. Hubbard watched him, and he saw that the 
wrist was steady. The weapon left the hand of the 
Indian, and, whirling over and over, sped toward 
him, a circle of glittering steel. Hubbard gazed 
upon it with unwinking eye, and there was a swish 
as the blade of the tomahawk buried itself in the 
tree just above his head. He did not move a muscle, 
but told the youth that a warrior who could not 
do better deserved a tomahawk in his own head... . 

The play of the tomahawks grew faster, and the 
blades crept closer and closer to the body of the 


prisoner. Sometimes they made a ring of steel 
around his head and shoulders. Hubbard had never 
seen greater skill. He admitted it to himself, 
though he continued to taunt the warriors and call 
them squaws. As the blades cut into the tree he 
could feel the rush of air beside his face, and it re- 
quired the greatest effort of his will to keep his 
nerves steady and make no motion, not even a 
quiver of the eyelid. The Indians, warming with 
the sport, began to talk to each other. They ad- 
mired his courage and his control over his muscles 
and nerves, nor did they make any secret of their 
admiration. Why should they? They had not ex- 
pected to find so stout a victim. He was truly a 
man, a warrior, one who knew how to die. 

Hubbard always watched the warrior who was 
preparing to throw, and they succeeded each other 
so fast now that he was forced to be alert. His 
head had not moved since the beginning of the 
game. Any flinching, any twist to one side, would 
put his face in front of a whirling blade, and that . 
would be the end. Perhaps such a fate would be 
best, for worse was to follow this sport, and there 
was no chance of rescue. But pride forbade resort 
to such a death. . * 

Black Feather’s fifth turn with the tomahawk 
came. He was a splendid, tall fellow, with a black 
feather thrust through his scalp-lock, from which 
he took his name. Hubbard and he had been 
friends in a time when the white and red men were 
not at war; they had hunted together, and once 
Hubbard had saved him from the claws of a rag- 
ing, wounded panther. But the white man did not 
count on that. He knew that such a thing as grati- 
tude had no place in the Indian nature. Everybody 
said so, and, moreover, there was no chance for 
Black Feather to show gratitude had he wished to 
do it. So Hubbard redoubled his taunts when Black 
Feather stood before him, poising his tomahawk 
for a throw which should surpass all the rest. He 
told him that he was a coward, that he had known 
him in the days of old, that he would flee from a 
wounded deer, that the cry of a child frightened 
him, that he dreaded the darkness, that his wife 
beat him and made him hoe the corn while she 
went forth with the rifle to hunt for game. Had he 
come with the warriors to cook for them, or merely 
to clean the game that they killed? If he dared to 
go to the white settlements, one of the women 
would come out and whip him with switches. 

Hubbard was surprised at his own skill and 
fluency. He surpassed himself. Black Feather 
made so fine a target that he felt as if he were in- 
spired. Even the stoical warriors looked at each 
other. It seemed to some of them that the taunts 
had touched Black Feather to the quick. They 
marked a slight quiver in the hand that held the 
tomahawk aloft and a strange gleam in the war- 
rior’s eyes, which looked straight into those of 
Hubbard. The hand flew back and the tomahawk 
whirled through the air. Hubbard saw the flash of 
light and heard the whiz of the speeding weapon. 
The next moment the blade was buried in the tree 
close to his side; the deerskin thong, severed in 
half, fell to the ground. The hunter sprang from 
the tree and rushed into the forest with a speed 
which soon left the disappointed band far behind. 
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MATTERS MUSICAL, ARTISTIC AND DRAMATIC 





Art and Industry.........0.005 Charles DeKay,........+.04++ New York Times 

Let us imagine a university like Columbia, with 
a great complex of art workshops at its doors, 
these shops being absolutely self-supporting ana 
having no financial connection with the university 
in the sense of the university being responsible for 
their continued existence. Suppose the professors 
and undergraduates of the university had the right 
to visit these workshops on certain days and at cer- 
tain hours, in order to see the objects in the mak- 
ing and the workmen at their labor. It seems to 
me that such visits would be far more productive 
of interest, far more likely to establish in the minds 
of certain undergraduates a feeling that they were 
by nature fitted to follow one or other of these lines 
of art, than would weeks of study in museums 
where all the objects are finished and many belong 
to periods and peoples different from our own. Not 
that I underrate the value of museums, but it has 
been my observation that young people, especially, 
take but a languid interest in the objects there ac- 
cumulated unless, indeed, they are accompanied 
by some who can stir their minds and give life to 
the dead things on the walls. It would surprise 
you to learn how few are the hours which most of 
the students in the American art colony of Paris 
devote to the marvelous treasures in the Louvre. 
The modern pictures preserved at the Luxembourg 
are oftener examined, but there are thousands of 
students who pass the Louvre almost every day 
who never set foot within the walls. How differ- 
ent it would be if those walls contained great work- 
shops where the sculptors and chiselers, the bronze 
men and iron men, the makers of the thousand and 
one “articles de Paris” were to be seen at their 
work! 

We are only on the threshold of the application 
of art to industries. As a general rule, our work- 
ers in pottery, glass, bronze and iron are so much 
occupied by the difficulty of producing anything 
at all that they perforce neglect certain great 
things as, for example, the inner connection and 
relationship between certain shapes and certain 
colors. When we become more experienced in 
such matters it will be found that there are many 
secrets which were known to the ancient artisans, 
or, at any rate, blindly. Now, at present I shall not 
elaborate this idea, but leave it for the considera- 
tion of college faculties and teachers interested in 
art education. My thesis is that for the making of 
great art, whether we call it fine and pure art or in- 
dustrial and applied, the art producer cannot be too 
well equipped, so long as he avoids pedantry. My 
thesis is that the professors and undergraduates of 
a university should be in close contact with art 
during the making of art objects while they are be- 
ing created, and that artists and artist-artisans 
should be in close contact with the halls of learn- 
ing in order to broaden and deepen their own 
minds and remove from them a certain savage con- 
tempt that one often perceives in them—a contempt 
of learning which has its root in ignorance or 
springs from observation of a sterile and pedantic 
learning. My imaginary complex of studios and 


workshops at the gates of a university is a sugges- 
tion thrown out for discussion. To me it seems.a 
solution of the questions, first, how to allow the 
best equipped and educated and those best fitted 
for art to find their vocation; second, how to pro- 
duce a healthful fusion of art with letters, and, 
third, how to promote that improvement of our 
national industries on the artistic side which will be 
forced upon us by the rivalry of industries in the 
coming century. 





Making a Life Mask....... Harry Turner Hems, Jun.........Strand Magazine 


A mask from life is taken almost precisely in the 
same way as after death, save that much greater 
care has to be used, as the subject’s life hangs but 
on a very thin thread, or, to be more precise, two 
small quills. It requires a great deal of nerve and 
patience to undergo, the sensation being most dis- 
agreeable. When a mask from life is about to be 
secured, the subject reclines on a long table, and 
towels are placed around his neck and forehead to 
prevent the plaster going where not intended. The 
face is slightly greased, but not enough to fill the 
pores of the skin. Care has to be especially taken 
with the eyelashes, as otherwise, in the subsequent 
operations, these are likely to be pulled off, which 
would not be exactly pleasant. A small quill is 
now inserted in either nostril to allow the subject 
presently to breathe through, and cotton woo! 
lightly pressed around the base to keep the liquid 
plaster from intruding. A pair of scissors is always 
kept handy, so as to be able to cut off the tops of 
the quills, should by any chance the plaster splash 
up and cover them. 

All being ready, a few cheering words are spoken 
to the unhappy victim and the plaster is mixed. 
This is carefully poured or sprinkled over the feat- 
ures. The following operations have then to be 
performed with skill and celerity: Directly the 
plaster lightly covers the face, a small but strong 
thread is laid on either cheek, running from the 
top of the head down to the neck, and is pressed 
into the plaster until it almost touches the skin. 
Additional plaster is now placed on, until the whole 
is about an inch in thickness. Ere this has quite 
set, the beforementioned threads are pulled up 
through the mold, so as to cut the plaster, other- 
wise it would be impossible to remove it from the 
face. 

The subject whose mask is being taken is now 
having a lively time. The plaster presses and burns 
his cheeks. He thinks of all the horrible things that 
might happen should those two little quills get 
choked. Not a sound of the outer world can he 
hear, save some indistinct rumbling, and the thud. 
thud of his beating heart almost deafens him. 
Hours seem to pass, and he is powerless to know 
what is going on. He lies helplessly there, and, 
perhaps, out of curiosity, tries to raise an eyelid. 
That settles him, as by this time the plaster has 
hardened, and holds the lid in an immovabie grip. 
A sickly sensation comes over him—he feels para- 
lyzed, and unconsciously gives a long groan. This, 
by the way, can only come through the quills in his 























nostrils, and it naturally alarms the operator, who 
immediately shouts as loudly as he can to knowW if 
anything is the matter. The subject is just able to 
hear his voice, and so raises his hand, a prearranged 
signal that “‘all’s well.” 

The plaster, through being mixed with warm 
water, quickly hardens, and in the course of about 
five minutes the mold is strong enough to be 
taken off. 





Art and Life.....ceccccccerececes Sohn La Farge,...ccrssecccrocecee Scribner's 

The works of some of the most distinguished 
modern painters (and I should extend modernity 
quite far back) have a certain fixed probability of 
arrangement and gesture which seems to separate 
them from the greater works of the past, as well as 
from the greater works of to-day. However im- 
portant many of them are, and however capable 
their authors, there is a rigidity and setness of the 
movement which suggests that final climax neces- 
sary to the stage. The arrested movement does not 
imply that fluid continuation which we feel in na- 
ture. There is a reminder of the studio, and the 
pose there inflicted upon a model continually urged 
to “garder la pose”—keep fixed. Fixity, of course. 
is abhorred by life, which is fluid and continually 
in sequence. When I see a murderer strike down 
his victim, do I feel like applauding and saying: 
“Oh, please stay there!’’? I know that there will be 
a movement immediately afterward, let us say of 
retreat, as of shock or of fear, or a repetition of a 
blow, or something that carries out the necessities 
of life. The modern study of the studio turns en- 
tirely the other way, to the encouragement of what 
can be very definitely represented, to the move- 
ments that can be repeated, to attitudes which can 
be kept for a long time, so as to be copied, as it is 
supposed, accurately. The public also is trained by 
the theatre to enjoy this subordinate representation 
of the stage by painting and sculpture. We are all 
more or less tainted by it. The photograph again 
has accustomed us more and more to one definite 
moment perceived by the instrument, without re- 
lation to a previous or a consequent one. Therein 
the artist and the public have been equally trained. 
and are to some extent interchangeably responsible. 

The stage naturally must affect the artist, who is 
necessarily more or less sensitive, and as he has to 
explain to the public, he has to explain in terms 
that the public are acquainted with. The Japanese 
painters, for instance, during the last century and 
this, were enormously affected by theatrical repre- 
sentation. Many of the gestures, let us say, of 
Hokusai, one of the greatest, are nothing but com- 
memorations of stage effects in gesture. They are 
often representations of such and such a hero, as 
he is traditionally played on the stage. But even 
though these gestures fail by exaggeration and un- 
truth to real passion, they do not fail as representa- 
tions of nature—they remain fluid and continuous. 
The reason for this I take to be that they are actions 
and movements rendered from memory, so that the 
memory is charged to some extent with the recol- 
lection of a previous movement. But there seems 
to me no doubt—to me who am a passionate ad- 
mirer of Hokusai—that the greater part of his rep- 
resentations is charged with theatrical motive. 
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That, however, I am trying to make out as being 
different from theatrical rendering. A beautiful ex- 
ample of theatrical rendering which is typical of 
French tradition, continued through the school 
teaching of this date, is the famous picture of the 
Oath of the Horatii, or the Rape of the Sabine 
Women, by David—take whichever you may pre- 
fer. When David paints Pope Pius VII., he rep- 
resents a mild and venerable ecclesiastic in the se- 
quence of his life, with much behind him, and much 
to occur again. But there is nothing to tell us, 
when the Horatii stick out one leg and one arm in 
their famous attitude, how they will ever get back 
to real life. This is the taint of French art, natu- 
rally grown into French artists from their great in- 
telligence, their extreme sensitiveness to ridicule, 
their unwillingness to give themselves away, their 
fear of mystery, of sentiment, of want of clearness, 
as they say, and also of the increasing power of the 
commercial influence. To come suddenly on 
Rodin’s statue of St. John the Baptist, in the Lux- 
embourg Gallery, makes the other statues around 
look like plaster casts. No wonder that he was ac- 
cused, as he sadly told me, of having cast his statue 
from life; whereas, of course, its livingness came of 
his not doing so. 





FRU CORI 5.50 c0sessvensaiaves A, H. B..ccresscvesescccecsees The Speaker 

It is not possible to give in words an adequate 
impression of such pictures as Frits Thaulow paints 
—the effect and the merit of them depend so much 
upon the actual thing seen. Nor could a more 
satisfactory impression be conveyed by a pencil. 
There is no story, no allegory, no meaning beyond 
the splendid visual sensations they present. Take, 
for example, A Manufactory in Norway. Many 
an artist would have pointed a contrast and moral- 
ized upon the power of man or the irreverence with 
which he defaces nature. Frits Thaulow depicts 
only the swift-flowing river, the gleaming white 
of the snowy landscape, and the rich, warm glow 
of the brick wall of the factory. One’s nerves tingle 
with a breath of the clean, healthy, frosty spirit of 
the North; every color, every shade, every gleam 
and violet shadow seems as fresh and new as when 
it first,impinged upon the eye of the artist. Light 
and color, these are the two things in nature which 
delight him most. He has little sense of form or 
power of draughtsmanship. At school he is said 
to have been condemned as an incorrigibly bad 
drawer, and, with the superb manner of a master, 
he calmly ignores all the problems of line and form 
that present themselves. The sensation, that’s the 
thing! And he sets himself directly to reproduce 
it. I doubt whether he ever seriously faced a 
“problem” in his life. He is far too spontaneous 
and direct, far too much of the natural primitive 
man, to congest his brain with any such tribula- 
tion. He may talk nonsense and believe he has 
theories, for all I know; but that is .only to be in 
the fashion. Like all true artists, he has recovered 
or, rather, he has never lost, the innocence of the 
eye, the unsophisticated wonder and delight of 
childhood in the splendor and pageantry of the 
world. He paints as a child sees. Here and there 
one observes a touch of Corot, here and there some 
sleight-of-hand picked up in Paris studios, but 
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never more than a suggestion. The wonderful 
technique that is praised so much is not technique 
at all in the sense of anything to be learned by 
study. It is but a part of his rare sense of vision. 
It is useless to read meaning into any of Thaulow’s 
pictures. All symbolism and allegory and genre is 
foolishness and vanity to him. He is not the man 
to torment himself with the mystery of the uni- 
verse. He lives in the present, reveling in the 
fresh, vivid sensations that are constantly flowing in 
upon him from every side. He joyfully faces the 
world, taking and making the best of everything. 
Each of his pictures is as lyrical and as unethical as 
is the song of the lark. He paints sensations, trans- 
lates his light-hearted, good-natured, physical life 
on to canvas, and makes the world a partner in his 
unpremeditated joy. 





The French are the most accomplished critics of 
modern Europe; and their pre-eminence is perhaps 
more obvious in dramatic than in any other criti- 
cism—the drama being the department of literature 
in which they have always been seen to best ad- 
vantage. 

But the French critic knows only the stage of his 
own language, whereas the English critic knows 
not only the stage of his own language (in Great 
Britain and the United States), but that of France, 
of Germany, of Italy and of Scandinavia. And 
whereas both M. Sarcey and M. Lemaitre, the two 
foremost French critics of the acted drama, are a 
little parochial in their patriotism, Mr. Archer is 
wholly without insularity. He is cosmopolitan in 
-his outlook; and, so far from resenting a foreign 
flavor in a foreign play, he relishes it keenly and 
savors the tang of it. Perhaps the explanation of 
this may partly lie in the fact that Mr. Archer is a 
Scotchman and not an Englishman. It is England 
which is the stronghold of the Tories; while Scot- 
land and Ireland and Wales are more liberal, not 
only in their opinions, but also in their social or- 
ganization. Cast is still dominant in England; 
Scotland is more democratic in its structure. It 
was in England that Sir Aubrey de Vere found 
those extreme Tories who, as he phrased it, wished 
“to uninvent printing and to undiscover Anferica.” 
In more ways than one are the Scotch like the 
Yankee; and here perhaps we can see one of the 
causes of Mr. Archer’s open-minded hospitality 
toward American plays and American players—a 
liberality unfortunately not so common as it might 
be among his London colleagues. Certain of the 
conditions of life in Scotland are liker to those in 
New England than to those in England. The 
Scottish universities, for example, are more akin to 
the American colleges than they are to Oxford, 
that home of lost causes. It was from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh that Mr. Archer graduated, be- 
ing a belated contemporary of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, with whom in after years his friendship 
was close. 





Musical Impressions of Sidney Lanier....... sscccsccerecesececes Scribner's 

‘ I’ve just come from the Tempest, and 
my heart has been so full that although 
they’re about to shut off lights, I must scratch you 
a line, to carry my last thought to you before I 


sleep. In one interlude between the scenes we had 
a violin solo, Adagio, with soft accompaniment by 
orchestra. As the fair, tender notes came, they 
opened, like flower-buds expanding into 
flowers under the sweet rain of the accompaniment ; 
kind heaven! My head fell on the seat in front, I 
was utterly weighed down with great loves and 


‘great ideas and divine in-flowings and devout out- 


flowings, and as each note grew and budded and 
opened, and became a bud again and died inic a 
fresh birth in the next bud-note, I also lived these 
flower-tone lives, and grew and expanded and 
folded back and died and was born again, and par- 
took of the unfathomable mysteries of flowers and 
tones. 

If the years were an orchestra, to-day would be 
the calm-passionate, even, intense, quiet, full, in- 
effable flute therein. In this sunshine one is pene- 
trated with flute-tones. 

The passion of the struggling births of a thou- 
sand spring-germs mingles itself with the peaceful 
smile of the heavens and with the tender agitations 
of the air. It is a mellow sound, with a shimmer of 
light trembling through it. 

To-day is a prophecy of the newearth;as .. . 
music is a prophecy of another life. To-day fleats 
down time, as one petal of a lily on the bosom of 
a swift stream. Silently it tells at once, of the gap 
it has left in the full lily, and of the ocean whither 
it drifts to be engulfed, to die, and to live again in 
other forms. 

To-day comes as a friend with some serene, great 
joy in his eyes. He whispers his sacred exultation ; 
and will not speak it aloud, for its holiness. 


* aK * * * * * 


I am beginning, in midst of the stormy glories 
of the orchestra, to feel my heart sure, and my soul 
discriminating. Not less do I thrill, to ride upon 
the great surges ; but I am growing calm enough to 
see the star that should light the musician, and, 
presently, my hand will be firm enough to hold the 
helm and guide the ship that way. Now, I am very 
quiet; I am waiting. The music of the modern 
orchestra is greatly defective in the f, ff, fff pas- 
sages. When the frenzy of the finale comes upon 
these players of Thomas, for instance, it is too much 
a frenzy, the orchestral voices are in each other’s 
way ; it is rather a noise, than music. And thus the 
invention of the orchestral composers, since 
Beethoven, is so poor! We hear so much that we 
privately forgive in consideration of some special 
little strain that we liked, e.g., the Rubenstein piece, 
Ivan IV., to-night. It was, of course, all in the 
Russian tone; but at least one-half of it was noise. 
In the midst of the uproar, suddenly a dead silence; 
then the ’cellos glided into a religious quartette, 
simple as the open heavens, beautiful beyond de- 
scription. The proportion between this quartette 
and the noise was too greatly in favor of the 
latter. 

To see Thomas lead is music itself. 
His baton is alive, full of grace, of symmetry; he 
maketh no gestures, he readeth his score almost 
without looking at it, he seeth everybody, heareth 
everything, warneth every man, encourageth every 
instrument, quietly, firmly, marvelously. Not the 
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slightest shade of nonsense, not the faintest spark 
of affectation, ‘not the minutest grain of effect is in 
him. He taketh the orchestra in his hand as if it 
were a pen, and writeth with it. 





A Subscription Theatre.........0.000+ W. D. Howell8........0000e+ Literature 

Mr. William Archer, the English dramatic critic, 
well known here for the very eminent and singularly 
intelligent service he has done modern plays and 
playing in several ways, has certainly not lost 
friends among us since he came to the country. His 
avowed mission was to study our theatre, and he 
seems to have been doing this in the most enlight- 
ened spirit, and with a charity which we cannot al- 
ways use toward its shortcomings ourselves. What- 
ever he should have to say of it must have weight 
with us. . . . It is his notion that we could greatly 
better the chances of our drama by having a 
theatre supported upon private subscription, such 
as they have in Germany, where new plays could 
be tried and approved on their merits. He thinks 
the chances would be better for these in theatres 
subsidized by private subscription than in theatres 
subsidized by the State or city, such as they have 
also in Germany ; but I believe he alleges, in proof, 
the fact that most of the best new German plays 
have been brought out at the subscription theatres 
rather than any convincing reasons why they might 
not have been just as well brought out at the State 
or city theatres. 

The fact, however, if not quite accounted for, 
counts for something, and I should, for my part, 
very gladly see the experiment of a subscription 
theatre attempted here. Of course, a true Ameri- 
can of the sort whose truth is to our principles 
rather than our interests might feel that such a 
theatre would not be thoroughly American. A 
thoroughly American theatre, in his eyes, would 
be one which was protected by a tariff, and which 
should rise spontaneously in virtue of prohibitive 
duties levied upon all plays of foreign origin. With 
such a theatre in the hands of a patriotic trust, and 
with a patriotic union of actors vigilant to see that 
no alien performers were suffered to take part in 
the production of our native dramas, we should 
have something thoroughly American. We have 
already the apparatus for such a theatre on one side 
in the theatrical syndicate which now controls nine- 
tenths of the playhouses throughout the country, 
and we have in past times had something like it on 
the other side in the disposition of certain actors to 
apply our alien labor law to the importation of for- 
eign histrionic talent. 

But as yet no theatre trust and no actors’ union 
have met on the common ground open to them; 
and a subscription theatre, though not so thor- 
oughly American, would not be so opposite to the 
American spirit as a State or city theatre. If it were 
founded by a number of rich men, it would be their 
enterprise ; it would be in the hands of a trust, and 
in the hands of a trust we always feel ourselves so 
much safer, or at least so much more at home, than 
we feel in our own hands, possibly because we are 
so much more accustomed to be there. The course 
from a city or a State theatre to the division of 
property and all the well-known horrors of social- 
ism would be rapid and direct; while the disadvan- 


tages of a subscription theatre would be only such 
as we are used to in some other things. They would 
not occur so promptly, however, to the mind of a 
critic fresh from a land of more economic freedom, 
and it may therefore be worth while to point some 
of them out. , 

With us the rich form some such class as the 

nobles in other countries; and they are too new to 
their importance to hold it in personal contempt, as 
long-descended aristocrats safely may and some- 
times do hold theirs; they have not yet had time to 
grow the pseudo-liberality which sometimes dis- 
tinguishes eccentric noblemen. They stand by their 
order more relentlessly, and their devotion to the 
social framework which holds them in place is vigi- 
lant and intense. In a theatre founded or controlled 
by them, no play criticizing or satirizing society 
could:be favored, and no play recognizing or repre- 
senting occasional if not essential truth in regard to 
our industrial conditions would be permitted. To 
be forbidden it need not be a play celebrating a suc- 
cessful strike, or depicting a case of cruel exploita- 
tion, or elucidating the methods of a combine; it 
need only be a play calling attention to such things. 
It is not imaginable that their management would 
approve of such a play as Ibsen’s “Enemy of the 
People,” or “Die Weber” of Hauptmann, or even 
“Die Ehre” of Sudermann. If Mr. Herne wrote a 
play dealing as frankly with life in a mining town 
or a factory town as his “Griffith Davenport” deals 
with life on a Virginia plantation, it could never pass 
the censorship of such a body of subscribers. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s satire of “Arms and the Man,” if 
they felt its irony and realized its implications, could 
not be given twice in their subscription theatre, 
which would in nowise be a free theatre. 
No dramatist who knew American conditions and 
American character could write freely for a theatre 
sustained by the subscriptions of a limited number 
of rich men, unless he were of their thinking. If 
some dramatist who did not know our conditions 
and character, and were not of the subscribers’ 
thinking, wrote freely, he would learn an interesting 
lesson from the fate of his play at their hands. What 
has happened in some of our highest institutions of 
learning would happen in any subscription theatre, 
unless the subscriptions were kept so low as to dif- 
fuse the enterprise among a number too great to be 
governed by the instincts of wealth, for which the 
rich are by no means to blame. 

In such a diffusion, however, there is much more 
than a gleam of hope for Mr. Archer’s plan; a plan 
which says so much on its own behalf. Something 
like it is already in operation with respect to lec- 
tures in the literary clubs, which now mostly foster 
that form of entertainment. With a membership of 
three or four hundred, and a subscription of $4 or 
$5, such a club now gives itself, otherwise gratis, 
the pleasure of seven or eight lectures during the 
season, from men who are allowed to speak their 
minds. With a subscription of $25 they could have 
as many plays, from dramatists who also spoke their 
minds; and if the experiment were tried in ten or 
twenty places, we should have at once a free theatre, 
where good work could make that appeal to the 
public which it can now do only on almost impos- 
sible terms. 
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Heavenly Problems......0...eeee00s W. B. Columbine,......ceceeeeees Argosy 


In the year 1572, a new star blazed forth in the 
constellation Cassiopeia, shone with great brilliancy 


for about a month, and then gradually declined in 


splendor, until in March, 1574, it finally disap- 
peared. It was closely observed by the great astron- 
omer Tycho Brahé, who supposed the new star to 
be generated from the ethereal substance of which 
he imagined the Milky Way to be composed, and 
to have been afterward dissipated by the light of the 
sun and the other stars, or to have dissolved spon- 
taneously from some internal cause. The modern 
view is that the phenomenon was caused by some 
vast combustion, and this theory is strengthened 
by the fact that the new star exhibited various 
changes of color. Thirty-two years later another 
splendid new star made its appearance in the con- 
stellation Serpentarius. First seen by Kepler on 
October 17, 1604, it shone for a brief period with 
great brilliancy, surpassing the stars of the first 
magnitude, and also the planets Mars, Saturn and 
Jupiter. Like the new star of 1572, however, it 
soon began to decline, and ceased to be visible in 
February, 1606. 

These are examples of the appearance and disap- 
pearance of new stars, but in some cases, old stars, 
which have been shining in the heavens for untold 
ages, have mysteriously disappeared. There is al- 
ways some difficulty in verifying the disappearance 
of a star, owing to the imperfections of the earlier 
observations of astronomers, but stars have been 
mentioned by Montanari, Maraldi and Sir William 
Herschel which, we cannot doubt, have become ex- 
tinct. A deeply interesting fact which has been 
demonstrated with regard to the fixed stars is that 
they are not fixed, as was believed down to the days 
of Halley (1718), but that they have a proper mo- 
tion. And here we confront problems and specu- 
lations whose depth and vastness fill the mind with 
wondering awe, as we catch glimpses and sugges- 
tions of the infinite grandeur of the scale on which 
the universe is built. For there is reason to believe 
that not only are all the stars in motion, but that 
the sun also, accompanied by his planets, is revolv- 
ing around some central body; that, in short, the 
whole of the 30,000,000 stars within human ken, 
and probably more beyond, form one great system 
revolving around one central sun. It has been sug- 
gested that this central sun is probably the star 
Alcyone, the brightest of the Pleiades, which con- 
stellation may be regarded as in the centre of our 
starry system. The researches of astronomers tend 
to show that the sun and his attendant planets are 
moving through space with a velocity of 154,000,- 
ooo miles per annum, while the star A Centauri 
moves at the rate of 371,000,000 miles per annum, 
another star, 61 Cygni, moves at the rate of 1,333,- 
000,000 miles per annum. Have we not here a 


. stupendous thought? A whole universe of millions 


upon millions of burning suns with their probably 
still more numerous attendant bodies, all rushing 
through space with velocities inconceivably great, 
all constantly changing their positions, both rela- 
tive and absolute, yet all linked together in orderly 
array, and moving round one common centre. 


Gravitation—that mysterious force discovered and 
formulated by Newton—is the physical agent which 
holds these innumerable globes together, and which 
prevents the orderly Cosmos from degenerating 
into wildest chaos. 





The Coming Deluge........cccscccccccscccsccccccscccsesscsocevess Daily Mail 

It would be inconvenient, to say the least, if 
London were some day soon to find itself at the 
bottom of several miles of water. Yet some geolo- 
gists assert that such a thing is not at all beyond 
the range of possibility, and that the event may 
happen at any moment. It is the great Antarctic 
ice cap, it appears, that threatens to engulf the 
greater part of the continents of Europe, Asia and 
North America under miles of water, and make 
new continents in the southern hemisphere. 

How is it going to do it? As soon as the great 
Antarctic ice cap commenced forming, it began 
pulling the waters of the ocean across the equator 
into the southern hemisphere. At Mount Desert, 
Me.; on the Fraser River, British Columbia; at 
Glen Roy, Scotland, and all over the northern hemi- 
sphere there are ancient sea margins which indicate 
beyond question that the ocean once stood at the 
height at which these markings are found, or more 
than a thousand feet higher than at present. 

Where has this enormous mass of water gone? 
Some geologists say that it is at present in the grip 
of the Antarctic ice cap. As the cap grew and grew 
it gradually displaced the centre of the earth’s 
gravity to the southward, until it is now two or 
three miles from the position it occupied before 
this sinister growth began forming. 

Says one authority: “The development of the 
great glacier at the South Pole has reached the 
point which immediately precedes its sudden break- 
ing up into fragments. At any day or hour the 
abrupt disintegration of these millions of ‘cubic 
miles of ice may let loose all the accumulated waters 
of the southern hemisphere—four-fifths of the 
whole—and start them northward on their dreadful 
mission of destruction. The glaciers of Greenland 
and other northern lands will at once become ter- 
ribly potent to attract these loosened and floating 
bergs and waters, and they will come pouring 
across the equator in a wall a mile high, bearing on 
their crests the gigantic fragments of the ice cap, 
which will be hurled against all the low-lying lands 
of Europe, Asia and North America, burying them 
hundreds of fathoms deep before one can do more 
than utter a last appeal for mercy.” 

There may be, of course, some flaw in the theory 
of these not too cheerful savants, and perhaps one 
of the three exploring parties at present on the way 
to the Antarctic regions may discover it. The 
Borchgrevink expedition takes on a new interest 
now. 





Dest and (he Valens... cccoccscocsccsvcccvccccccccsccscscocce Chicago Record 

“Tf it wasn’t for dust,” said Professor Wiley, the 
chief chemist of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, “man would have to devise a new 
plan of existence ; he would be compelled to provide 


‘himself with food by some other means than agri- 
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culture. You could not have a garden or a farm 
without dust. It would not be possible for a crop 
to grow unless the soil contained an organism capa- 
ble of converting nitrogenous matter into nitric 
acid. Nitrogen is indispensable as plant-food, and 
plants can assimilate it only when presented in the 
form of nitric acid, commonly known as ‘aqua- 
fortis.’ That is incapable of auto-locomotion, and 
can be distributed only through the dust which 
falls upon the soil and upon the leaves of trees and 
plants. The soil is continually being revived and 
enriched from the particles that are floating about 
in the atmosphere. They come from two sources; 
first, atoms of the earth’s surface caught up by the 
wind and distributed elsewhere, and, second, what 
we call cosmic dust—that is, mineral matter of 
meteoric origin. 

“We are getting gradually to understand its 
quantity, its value and the important part it plays in 
agriculture. The heavenly bodies are constantly 
shedding fragments of iron and other mineral sub- 
stances, which fall with great velocity, and when 
they reach the atmosphere that surrounds the earth 
are heated by friction and catch fire by contact with 
the oxygen. They are then burned to ashes and 
scattered in minute and invisible atoms. Some of 
the larger pieces that become detached from the 
stars reach the earth without being entirely con- 
sumed. We call them meteors, but the little parti- 
cles that permeate the air, because of this perpetual 
and violent bombardment from the stars, are com- 
posed of phosphoric acid, potash and other chemi- 
cals, which are absolutely essential in renewing the 
fertility of the soil. 

“What we call terrestrial dust is also of great im- 
portance to agriculture. In many places the soil 
is almost entirely composed of particles that have 
been left there by the winds. This is particularly 
true of soils that are made up of volcanic ashes, 
which are carried immense distances from the 
craters. A considerable percentage of the soil on 
the earth’s surface was originally volcanic dust, 
which has been distributed by that good friend of 
man we call the wind. Pompeii and Herculaneum 
illustrate the great depth to which volcanic dust 
may reach. These are called A£olian soils. 

“The dust from the streets of cities is of a com- 
posite nature, and carries all sorts of fragments and 
atoms in various stages of decay. It has a high de- 
gree of agricultural significance, because it is loaded 
with germs of all kinds. Some of them are very 
useful and some are injurious.” 





Curiosities of Liquid Air.......... William Clark Peckham,......... Century 


Although Mr. Tripler’s latest form of machine 
is what he calls a “laboratory model,” it will pro- 
duce from thirty to forty gallons of liquid air in ten 
hours. In fifteen minutes after his engine is 
started, liquid air can be drawn off. 

On April 1, 1898, Professor Dewar began a lec- 
ture at the Royal Institution by saying, “It is said 
that our American cousins purvey liquid air in milk- 
cans.” He seems to have taken it as a joke. It is, 
however, a sober fact. The writer bought the first 
liquid air sold in America, and three gallons were 
delivered to him in a tin can. Professor Dewar 
went on to say that his assistants, “not to be beaten, 
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had prepared for his use that evening some two and 
a half gallons of liquid air.” But what is this when 
compared with a barrelful any day? 

Mr. Tripler’s machine produces liquid air in vir- 
tually unlimited quantities, so that the marvelous 
effects of such intense cold may be illustrated on a 
scale never before possible. Popular knowledge of 
the phenomena of liquid air in America is due en- 
tirely to Mr. Tripler. Frequent papers before 
scientific societies in Europe have kept the scien- 
tific world informed of what has been ac- 
complished ; but not until Mr. Tripler liquefied air 
by the gallon, and gave numerous exhibitions of its 
properties by well-devised experiments on a large 
scale, did the American public know anything 
about it. These marvelous experiments appealed at 
once to the popular fancy, and had liquid air been 
as easily made as X-rays, there would have been 
much the same excitement over it as these rays 
produced three years ago. 

It certainly is surprising to see the liquid air 
poured upon ice fly off hissing like water from hot 
iron; but when one reflects that the ice is 344 de- 
grees hotter than the liquid, it does not seem so 
strange; or to see one’s breath, blown into the open 
can of the liquid, sent back instantly, its moisture 
congealed into a miniature snow-storm. A jet of 
steam is frozen as quickly, for steam in the open 
air is only 114 degrees hotter than the breath, while 
from the temperature of steam to that of liquid air 
is a terrible drop of 524 degrees! In this freezing 
effect probably is found the greatest obstacle to the 
use of liquid air as a motive power. The moisture 
of the air is deposited rapidly as ice upon the ma- 
chine, especially around the orifice from which the 
jet of extremely cold air emerges. This soon closes 
the orifice completely and stops the machine. 

Another surprise is given when the experimenter 
puts his hand directly into the liquid for a moment. 
But the sensation is only as of a soft cushion of air 
about the hand. Such it really is. The heat of the 
hand forms a layer of vapor or air about the hand, 
and the liquid air does not come in contact with the 
flesh. Should the liquid actually touch the flesh, a 
severe injury like a burn results, which sometimes is 
months in healing. In a few seconds an egg is 
frozen so that it requires a hard blow of a hammer 
to break it. Probably its germ of life is extinct. 
Seeds of grains and vegetables have been tested in 
liquid air. These were all natives of the temperate 
zone, the seeds of which will pass the winter in 
frozen earth without loss of vitality, such as barley 
and oats for grains, and pease, cucumber and 
squash for vegetables. They were kept for 110 
hours at 312 degrees below zero, and then slowly 
thawed for 50 hours. After this treatment they 
were still alive. On being planted, they germinated 
and grew. 

All other liquids are frozen when put into liquid 
air. Mercury becomes like iron, so that it will drive 
a nail, hold up a weight, or serve any other purpose 
as a metal, so long as it is kept frozen. Absolute 
alcohol soon becomes solid. A tube of liquid air 
dipped into a glass of water rapidly converts the 
water into ice. By removing the ice from the glass 
and the tube from the ice, there remains a dish of 
ice into which liquid oxygen may be poured. A 
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steel pen tipped with a match, or an electric-light 
carbon red-hot at its tip, will burn in this with in- 
tense heat and light. Between the liquid oxygen 
and the burning steel are about 3,300 degrees, and 
yet the ice-tumbler is not affected. Of course, the 
oxygen is turned into a gas before combustion be- 
gins. Liquid oxygen cannot support combustion. 

Many gases may be liquefied directly at atmos- 
pheric pressure by liquid air. Most of the com- 
ponents of street gas are easily liquefied. A most 
striking experiment is performed by placing over 
a. fire of coals a teakettle in which is a quantity of 
the liquid air. The heat of the fire evaporates the 
liquid, and a stream of vapor of air shoots out of 
the spout to a great height. It looks like steam 
from a kettle of boiling water. Ina very short time 
water poured into the kettle may be taken out as 
ice, and the bottom of the kettle is found to be 
coated with solid carbonic acid, frozen from the fire, 
which glows intensely a hand’s-breadth away. Yet 
liquid air will boil with apparently the same vio- 
lence if the kettle is set upon a cake of ice. 

But the chief interest for the scientist lies in the 
study of the properties of matter near the absolute 
zero which is thus made possible, and here remark- 
able facts are disclosed. Iron and steel become as 
brittle as glass—the ladle used in dipping the air is 
shattered to bits by striking it on the table—while 
gold, silver, platinum, copper and aluminum retain 
their pliability. Lead becomes stiff and elastic like 
steel. The tensile strength of metals is greatly in- 
creased by cooling. A wire which broke with fif- 
teen pounds held twenty-seven pounds in liquid air. 
A rubber ball cooled in liquid air is as fragile as an 
egg-shell, but leather remains flexible at that tem- 
perature. 

A most curious effect is produced upon ivory 
and a few other substances by cooling in liquid air. 
A billiard-ball so cooled, and held in a strong light, 
is seen in the dark to glow with a brilliant phos- 
phorescence for several seconds. On the other 
hand, tungstate of calcium, which is strongly phos- 
phorescent in Rontgen rays, loses that property 
completely at the temperature of liquid air. 

Much interest has been shown in the tests of the 
explosive power of liquid air when mixed with 
other substances. Liquid air cannot of itself ex- 
plode. It is as harmless as water so long as it is not 
confined. Its nitrogen cannot be set on fire, and its 
oxygen, though the agent of all combustion, can- 
not by itself burn. Its explosive force is due simply 
to its expansion. Since about 100 cubic feet of ordi- 
nary air are condensed into one gallon of the 
liquid, there will be an expansion of about 750 
times in its return to its former volume. For this 


reason the liquid cannot be inclosed air-tight in a 


vessel. A small quantity in a tube will expel the 
tightly driven plug with a loud detonation, sending 
it several hundred feet into the air. If this force 
could be confined and controlled, it would give an 
immense amount of power. Iron and copper tubes 
are rent to shreds by it. 


Microbes of Spontaneous Combustion, .......-.6sceseeeeee Chicago Chronicle 

Of late European scientists have beer interested 
particularly in the bacteria which live and work in 
the vegetable kingdom, causing the rapid decay of 
vegetable fibres and, in many instances, the com- 


bustion known to laymen as “spontaneous combus- 
tion.” Articles have been written for continental 
magazines and the dangers of these microbes ex- 
haustively set forth. They have been known since 
the time of Liebig, but have been thoroughly estab- 
lished and identified only of recent years. It is now 
a demonstrated fact that the bacteria, in addition to 
poisoning us, occasionally set our houses on fire. 
As is usual in the progress of such discoveries, 
there have been men of science who refused to be- 
lieve in the verity of the finds. They had the idea 
that decay produced the bacteria and not that the 
bacteria produced the decay. One of them was Mr. 
Benesch, and Australian agriculturist of much repu- 
tation, who steadily refused to credit the microbe 
cause of spontaneous combustion. Several years 
ago, on a high platform in a segregated barn, he 
placed 500 loads of hay, cereals and vegetables cut 
green. In a little while the middle of the mass, 
which was composed of oats and vetches, began to 
grow hot. In a week a curl of light smoke arose 
from the pile. Mr. Benesch, in order to cool off 
the pile and disperse the vapors, had his workmen 
dig down into the centre of the mass and let in the 
air. When they reached that centre flames burst 
out on all sides and in twenty seconds the immense 
mass of heated vegetation was a glowing furnace. 
Last August, near Aulnay-sous-Bois, in France, a 
haystack holding sixteen tons took fire of itself and 
burned to the ground. Near Saint Amand a barn 
full of hay burned spontaneously. Last vear 
French hay was harvested during wet conditions, 
and all of this stuff was damp when housed or 
stacked. A writer in La Nature says: “The mi- 
crobes that exist in all of these vegetable matters, 
excited by the contact of water vapor, grow and in- 
crease rapidly. Their battalions form for the at- 
tack on the great fortresses of vegetable fibre, 
which they dismantle and digest. This work of dis- 
location and férmentation cannot go on without the 
production of a certain amount of heat, which is 
localized by reason of the defective conductivity of 
organic substances. For this very reason the evil 
becomes aggravated ; the theatre of all these micro- 
bian operations is overheated, and, instead of ex- 
tending their caloric activity, the microbes become 
their own executioners ; in short, it has been proved 
that in the places where they flourish the tempera- 
ture rises to 300 degrees, changing the hay into 
carbonaceous matter, porous and very light. In 
these unsuspected kilns the forage, being altered 
into finely divided carbon, consumes without flame, 
for want of oxygen; but when the pile is suddenly 
opened the access of air causes the incandescent 
mass to flame instantly.” 


The Search for the Pole,....ccccccccccccecceccceccvecees Philadelphia Times 

No similarity, save in the color of ice, exists be- 
tween the conditions of the Arctic and Antarctic. 
The most notable difference is an increase in the 
temperature of air and water with approximation 
to the South Pole on certain longitudinal courses. 
No doubt this effect is produced by a warm trans- 
atlantic current not yet determined or traced. Birds 
and animals of wondrous color, bulk and species 
abound everywhere and are found in great plenty 
at the highest latitude attained in the open sea. 
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Even the icebergs are totally unlike those of the 
North. In the Arctic region they are high, irregu- 
lar and pinnacled. In the South, though they may 
be of any length, they are almost invariably flat- 
topped, and are really floating ice plateaus. Ant- 
arctic icebergs have been found thirty miles long 
and many hundred feet high. Although they are 
brilliant with whiteness, they glow with variegated 
color. 

They are supposed to originate on shore lines 
because of the stone and earth usually found adher- 
ing to them. Those that are recently detached from 
land are easily detected by their beautiful stratified 
appearance. 

Assuming the fall of snow at the point of iceberg 
formations to average an inch daily, or thirty feet 
each year, experts estimate that it would require 
thirty years for nature to build up one of the typical 
ice blocks of the Antarctic Sea. 

Spasmodic efforts have been made to penetrate 
the secrets of the Antarctic, but never with much 
success until C. E. Borchgrevink aroused the en- 
thusiasm of scientists by his account of his Voyage 
to Victoria Land in 1894-95 in the ship Antarctic, 
a whaler, which left Melbourne for the circumpolar 
seas in September, 1894. The fact that the sea at a 
point but 16 degrees from the South Pole was 
found to be open, the temperature not over 7 de- 
grees below the freezing point, and animal and 
vegetable life abundant, excited great interest by 
reason of the favorable contrast to the conditions 
that usually prevail in equally high northern lati- 
tudes. The magnetic South Pole is calculated to 
be about latitude 75 degrees and longitude 150 de- 
grees east. Large deposits of guano and indica- 
tions of valuable minerals exist; it is found at ac- 
cessible points, and these may be expected to give a 
practical interest to future expeditions. The aurora 
australis, as seen by the voyager, surpassed the 
aurora borealis in splendor. Within the Antarctic 
circle, the barometer, he stated, at 29 inches always 
indicated calm, beautiful weather, and even down 
to 28 it kept fine. The minimum air temperature 
was 25 degrees Fahr., and the maximum 46 de- 
grees. The temperature of the water was through- 
out the ice pack 28 degrees, rising to 29 degrees, 
where a large sheet of water broke the icefields. 
The water movement was in a northwestward di- 
rection. Such were some of Borchgrevink’s gen- 
eral observations, but his itinerary had interesting 
details. 

In strange contrast to these barren wastes found 
by Borchgrevink was the discovery made by Cap- 
tain Larsen in 1893, on Seymour Island, a patch of 
land lying almost due south of Patagonia, of an 
abundance of fossilized plant remains—remains not 
indicative of a low type of vegetable organization, 
but of the noble structure of the South American 
pine, or arancaria. 

The Belgica expedition, from whose discoveries 
so much is expected, was sent out in the summer of 
1897. In command of the expedition is Adrien de 
Gerlache, a young officer in the Belgian Navy. 
With him are two lieutenants, Dr. Cook, of Brook- 
lyn, who accompanied the expedition as surgeon; 
two engineers, a sailing master, carpenter, two har- 
pooners, twelve sailors, two stokers, a cook and a 


steward. In the winter of 1898 the exploring party 
reached Punta Arenas, in the Magellan Strait, from 
which it set out for Graham Land. Graham Land 
lies between 63 degrees and 68 degrees south lati- 
tude, and longitiude 61 degrees to 68 degrees west, 
and was discovered by Briscoe in 1832. He is 
credited with being the first explorer to set foot on 
the Antarctic continent. From Graham Land the 
intention was to go southward to Victoria Land, in 
latitude 70 degrees to 79 degrees south, and longi- 
tude 168 degrees east. This is the land discovered . 
by the Sir James Ross expedition, on which are the 
two towering volcanoes — Mount Erebus and 
Mount Terror. From this point the expedition in- 
tended to begin observations for the austral mag- 
netic pole. 

. Dire predictions have been made of the fate be- 
fore the Belgica. It has been declared that a single 
vessel could not safely venture on explorations 
within the Antarctic Circle; for, if a serious acci- 
dent should occur, there would be little chance of 
escape. Ice-imprisoned or shipwrecked explorers 
there could have little hope of retreating safely to 
inhabited lands, as Arctic travelers have done, for 
the nearest places where human beings can he 
found are at Terra del Fuego and Patagonia, on 
the Magellan Strait’s shores. No man ever win- 
tered on the Antarctic continent, and no quadruped 
like the bear and the wolf and the musk-ox of the 
Arctic lives in this frigid zone. 

Better equipped than the Belgica expedition is 
that of the Borchgrevink. Its return is not ex- 
pected before 1900, but its results are certain to be 
of great importance. Sir George Newnes fitted 
out this expedition, which is in command of Cap- 
tain C. E. Borchgrevink. The steamer Southern 
Cross left Hobart, on the Australian island, Tas- 
mania, early last February, and recent telegraphic 
advices state that the Southern Cross has arrived 
at Port Chalmers, New Zealand, after having 
landed Borchgrevink and his company at Cape 
Adair, on Victoria Land. 

The leader of this expedition, Carsten Egeberg 
Borchgrevink, was born in 1864. He is the son of 
a prominent Norwegian, and his mother, whose 
maiden name is Ridley, descends from the Arch- 
bishop of the same name, who during the reign 
of Queen Mary became a martyr. Borchgrevink 
received his education first in Christiania, in Nor- 
way, then in Tharandt, in Germany, and then went 
to Australia, where he became teacher of natural 
science and surveying at Coodewull College, in 
New South Wales. Here he conceived the first 
plans for an Antarctic expedition, but he could not 
realize them for lack of means. However, he un- 
dertook a short voyage south to gain some knowl- 
edge of the regions which he is now exploring. His 
expedition will cost about $750,000. 

The third expedition is that sent out by the 
German Government last year to make deep-sea 
soundings. While investigation of polar lands is 
not its chief purpose, yet valuable discoveries are 
expected. 

These expeditions are the first to have the ad- 
vantage of modern instruments for and methods for 
taking scientific observations. The results should 
certainly prove of great value. 



























OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS* 








A Case of Mistaken Identity—A few years ago 
a balloonist who had just bought a new parachute 
and suit of pink tights covered with spangles, made 
an ascension from an Alabama town, and as the 
breeze was quite strong he was carried quite a dis- 
tance into the country before he was high enough 
to “cut away.” He dropped safely into a field 
where there were a number of darkies picking cot- 
tan, and apparently they had never seen anything 
of the kind before, as they took to their legs and 
scampered away. 

One poor old crippled fellow, who could not run, 
and knew he could not escape, thought it best to 
make a good impression, so he hobbled toward the 
balloonist, saying : “How d’ye, Marse Jesus? How 
you leave you pa?” 





A Clerical Witticism—Dr. Lyman Abbott tells 
this anecdote of the Miles banquet: A punch was 
served showing tiny flags stuck in the ice at each 
side—the English and American flags. The promi- 
nent English guest of the occasion was replying toa 
toast to the two countries and looking at the punch 
with the American flag in one end and the English 


flag in the other, he said there seemed to be a 


coldness existing between the two countries. Dr. 
van Dyke followed, and, looking at the punch and 
referring to what the other speaker had said, stated 
that no matter what coldness there might be the 
countries seemed to be united by a common spirit. 





The Difference—A member of an atheletic club, 
after swimming the length of the large tank in the 
basement of the institution, came out puffing and 
blowing, apparently exhausted. 

“You don’t manage your breathing right,” said 
the swimming instructor. “It ought not to tire you 
so. As to the upper part of your body, including 
your arms, you use exactly the same muscles, and 
in very much the same way, in swimming as in saw- 
ing wood.” 

“No, sir!” gasped the swimmer. “When it comes 
to sawing wood, I use the muscles of some other 


” 


man. 





A Corrected Metaphor.—Charles Sumner had lit- 
tle sense of humor and was not at home in the small 
cnt-and-thrust skirmishes of general society. At an 
official ball in Washington, he remarked to a young 
woman who stood beside him: “We are fortunate 
in having these places for standing here. We shall 
see the first entrance of the new English and French 
ministers into Washington society.” 

The young woman replied: “I am glad to hear it; 
I like to see lions break the ice.” 

Sumner was silent for a few minutes, but pres- 
ently said : “Miss , in the country where lions 
live there is no ice.” 








A Consoling Reflection—Sir Astley Cooper, on 


visiting Paris at one time, was asked by the Sur- 


*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short Stories 
Magazine. 





geon-in-Chief of the Empire how many times he 
had performed a certain wonderful feat of surgery. 
He replied that he had performed the operation 
thirteen times. “Ah, but monsieur, I have done 
him one hundred and sixty times.” “How many 
times have you saved his life?” continued the 
Frenchman, after he had looked into the blank 
amazement of Sir Astley’s face. “I,” said the Eng- 
lishman, “saved eleven out of thirteen. How many 
did you save out of one hundred and sixty?” “Ah, 
monsieur, I lose dem all; but de operation was very 
brilliant.” 





The Gratitude of Snakes—Here is the latest 
snake story, told by a Western man: “One day, 
some twenty odd years ago, while out hunting in 
the woods near Kickapoo Creek, I found a large 
rattlesnake lying torpid. It was a cold day and I 
passed him by, noticing that he had nine rattles. 
Soon afterward I went to California, and on return- 
ing eighteen years later, I took an early occasion to 
go on another little hunt. Passing by the same place 
as before, I ran upon a snake again, much larger 
and with twenty-seven rattles, which I concluded 
was the same one I had seen on my previous trip. 
It was another cold day, and his majesty was stiff 
with cold. I gathered him up and took him home 
and thawed him out. He became a great pet and 
made himself at home in and around the house. I 
lived in the suburbs of the town, and one warm 
night when I had left the windows open, I was 
awakened by an unusual noise. I found a burglar 
had entered the house and that the snake had coiled 
himself partly around the bedpost and partly 
around the burglar, and had his tail out of the win- 
dow rattling for the police. This case shows that 
reptiles are not devoid of gratitude.” 





The Family Trait—Daniel O’Connell, the great 
Irish orator, when taking a ride in the neighbor- 
hood of his house, had occasion to ask an urchin to 
open a gate for him. The little fellow complied 
with much alacrity, and looked up with such an 
honest pleasure at rendering the slight service, that 
O’Connell, by way of saying something—anything, 
asked: “What’s your name, my boy?” “Daniel 
O’Connell, sir,” replied he, stoutly. “And who’s 
your father?” demanded the astonished liberator. 
“Daniel O’Connell, sir.” O’Connell muttered a 
word or two under his breath, and then added 
aloud: “When I see you again I’ll give you a six- 
pence.” Riding briskly on he soon forgot the inci- 
dent, and fell to thinking of graver matters, when, 
after traveling some miles, he found his path ob- 
structed by some fallen timber, which a boy was 
stoutly endeavoring to remove. On looking more 
closely, he discovered it to be the same boy he had 
met in the morning. “What!” cried he, “how do 
you come to be here, now?” “You said, sir, the 
next time you seen me you’d give me sixpence,” 
said the little fellow, wiping the perspiration from 
his brow. “Here it is,” said Daniel; “you are my 
son—never a doubt of it.” 
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SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 








A little girl who had been studying fractions, 
when told by her mother that eggs were nine cents 
a dozen, called to Bob, her younger brother: “You 
don’t know how much that is apiece, and I do.” 
Robert thought a moment and answered proudly: 
“Yes, I do; you get a cent apiece for nine, and three 
for nothing.” 

A little boy from the slums had been taken 
for the first time out into the country, and was dis- 
covered sitting apart on a high bank and looking 
toward the hills, to which he was a stranger. One 
of the friends who had made the trip possible for 
him approached and quietly seated himself at the 
boy’s side. The boy turned a radiant face upon 
him, and said: “Teacher, is this purty thing ours? 
Is this all in the United States?” 

Mamma (sadly holding up a nearly empty 
jar)—Rachel, have you been at my preserves again? 
Rachel (intently combing her doll’s hair)—Mamma, 
didn’t grandma teach you when you was a little 
girl, same’s you have me, not to be too ’quisitive?” 
Johnny—You know, auntie, papa was tell- 
ing me about Little Bo-Peep, and he said, “Little 
Bo-Peep, he lost his sheep.” Auntie—Really! 
Johnny—Yes; he thought Little Bo-Peep was a 
boy, instead of a girl. Papa does make awful mis- 
takes sometimes. ‘ 
Mamma—Just look at the front of your new 
coat! I don’t think it is the slightest use to try to 
keep you clean! Johnny (eagerly)—Ain’t you go- 
ing to try any more? 

“Well, Bobby, what do you want to be when 
you grow up?” Bobby (suffering from parental 
discipline)—An orphan. 

The little girl gazed with deep admiration at 
her mother, who had just returned from spending a 
busy social afternoon. At last she spoke: “When 
I am big and beautiful, and have nice things to 
wear, like you, I shall get married; but I won't 
have any children. I want to go to teas all the 
time.” 























“Now, Tommy,” said the spinster aunt with 
theories upon the bringing. up of other people’s 
children; “now, Tommy,” setting her small nephew 
down hard on the chair, “look me straight in the 
eyes.” Tommy looked, then, “What beautiful 
eyes!” he said. 

The country child requires attention, accord- 
ing to Miss Cobbe. She relates an incident which 
took place on her return after a lengthened ab- 
sence to her country home, when she addressed a 
youth formerly under her tuition. “Well, An- 
drew,” said Miss Cobbe, “how much do you re- 
member of all my lessons?” “Ah, ma’am, never a 
word.” “Oh, Andrew! and have you forgotten all 
about the sun, the moon and stars, the day and 
night and the seasons?” Andrew scratched his head 
and replied, “Oh, no, ma’am,” he said. “I do re- 
member now. And you set them on the school- 
room table, and Mars was a red gooseberry, and I 
ate him!” 

At Hull recently a little girl was invited to a 
party at a friend’s house. After tea different games 








*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


were engaged in until it was time to go home. As 
the guests were leaving the hostess offered the lit- 
tle girl a bun. “No, shank you, ma’am,” said the 
girl; “I could not eat any more.” The hostess then 
told her to put it in her pocket. “I can’t,” replied 
the mite, “it’s full already ; but the next time I come 
I will bring a basket.” 

“Willie,” asked the Sunday-school teacher, 
“what will happen to you if you are a good boy?” 
“Tl get a big apple.” “And if you’re a bad boy?” 
“T’ll get two apples for promising mamma to be 
good.” 





The man was going along an East Side 
street when he noticed a little ragamuffin running 
toward him at a breakneck pace. Plainly, the case 
was desperate, though whether it meant a house 
afire or a policeman after the boy the man didn’t 
know. “Mister!” cried the boy, as soon as he was 
close enough to see that the man’s attention was 
aroused ; “Mister! gimme a penny.” 

A mother told her little girl that because she 
had been naughty she would not kiss her for a 
week. Before two days had gone by the child’s lips 
hungered so for her mother’s kiss that she begged 
her not to punish her any more. The mother said: 
“No, my dear; I told you that I would not kiss you, 
and [ must keep my word.” “But, mamma, 
mamma, would it be breaking your word if you 
should kiss me just once to-night when I’m asleep?” 
The little boy of one of the tenants had 
called to pay the rent, and the master of the house 
being absent, his daughter undertook to take the 
money and give the receipt. “Now, this is 
from——” began the daughter of the house, 
“Smith,” answered the little boy; ‘“S-m-i id 
starting to spell it out very carefully. Then, with a 
glance that took the girl all in, he began all over 
again: “Capital S-m-i-t-h.” 

Two little girls were watching a small boy 
climb atree. “I'd laugh if he’d fall,” said one. The 
other, horrified, replied : “Oh, Ethel, you aren’t one 
bit pious!” 

“T heard my mother tell about a lady that 
had her stomach taken out, an’ she lived, an’ could. 
eat things.” ‘Well, there wouldn’t be anythin’ 
there to ache.” “But just think how funny she’d 
look with nothin’ left but head an’ legs!” + 

A teacher of the infant class in one of the 
Sunday-schools was showing a Bible picture 
wherein the Saviour is represented as washing the 
feet of the disciples. After carefully explaining the 
lesson in humility which the Lord meant to teach, 
she said: “Now, why did Jesus wash the feet of the 
disciples?” Instantly a sober little fellow of six 
spoke up solemnly: “Please, ma’am, because they 
were dirty.” 

A little five-year-old girl lost her pet spaniel, 
but regained it by means of an advertisement. Her 
Sunday-school lesson was about the lost sheep, and 
Elsie was very attentive. When her teacher fin- 
ished speaking, little Elsie said: “Miss May, why 
didn’t the shepherd advertise in the paper for the 


























sheep?” } 


+Contributed to Current Literature. 
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CHILD VERSE 





A Canadian Lullaby.,..Algernon de V. Tassin.... San Francisco News Letter 


Sleep, my darling one, sleep, 
Wildly the’ winter wind blows; 
Wake not, my darling, to weep, 
Coldly and fiercely it snows; 
Child, be thy slumbers deep— 
The deeper the better, God knows. 


Dried are the tears on thy cheek, 
Close shut are thy tiny hands; 
Thy white lips so wistfully meek 
Are mute to thy hunger’s demands. 
Gently, my darling one, seek 
Thy comfort in slumber’s dreamlands. 


Child, be thy slumbers deep! 

Wildly the winter wind blows; 
Wake not, my darling, to weep; 

The mother-heart breaks for thy woes. 
Death, and her half-brother Sleep! 

And which is the better, who knows? 


Little Miss Muffet............. Guy Wetmore Carry/,.........0+4 The Sketch 








Little Miss Muffet discovered a tuffet 
(Which never occurred to the rest of us), 
And, as ’twas a June day and just about noonday, 
She wanted to eat—like the best of us. 
Her diet was whey, and I hasten to say 
It is wholesome, and people grow fat on it; 
The spot being lonely, the lady not only 
Discovered the tuffet, but sat on it. 


A rivulet gabbled beside her and babbled, 
As rivulets always are thought to do, 
And dragon-flies sported around and cavorted, 
As poets say dragon-flies ought to do; 
When, glancing aside for a moment, she spied 
A horrible sight that brought fear to her, 
A hideous spider was sitting beside her, 
And most unavoidably near to her! 


However unsightly, this creature politely 
Said, ‘Madam, I earnestly vow to you 
I’m penitent that I did not wear my hat. I 
Should otherwise certainly bow to you.” 
Though anxious to please, he was so ill at ease 
That he lost all his sense of propriety, 
And grew so inept that he clumsily stept 
In her plate—which is barred in society. 


This curious error completed her terror, 
She shuddered, and, growing much paler, not 
Only left tuffet, but dealt him a buffet 
Which doubled him up in a sailor knot. 
It should be explained that at this he was pained; 
He cried, “I have vexed you, no doubt of it! 
Your fist’s like a truncheon.” “You're still in my 
luncheon,” 
Was all that she answered; “Get out of it!” 


And the moral is this—Be it madam or miss 
To whom you have something to say; 

You are only absurd when you get in the curd, 
But you’re rude when you get in the whey. 


Little Bit of a Fellow.......cceseeeeees Pil. BRNMOI sc cccccccceccseees Poems 


Little bit of a fellow— 
Couldn’t get him to sleep, 
And the’ mother sighed 

As he tossed and cried: 

“He’s such a trouble to keep!” 
Little bit of a fellow— 
Couldn’t get him to sleep. 


Little bit of a fellow!— 

But the eyes of the mother weep; 
For one sad night 

That was lost to light 

God smiled and kissed him to sleep. 
Little bit of a fellow!— 

And he wasnt a trouble to keep! 


Pickaninny Lullaby........... Virginia Frazer Boyle.......+...+ The Bookman 


Down on de cabin flo’, 
Scramblin’ lack er ’gater, 

Little bit ’er pickaninny, 
Eatin’ swee’ pertater. 


Sho, sho, don’ you cry,— 
Mammy come an’ git you; 

She’s er-comin’ by an’ by,— 
Nuffin’ gwine ter hu’t you. 


I’nin’ up de whi’ folks’ close, 
Fas’ es she kin herry,— 

Mammy little cole black rose,— 
Mammy huckleberry. 


Sho, sho, don’ you cry, 
Mammy come an’ git you, 

She’s er-comin’ by an’ by,— 
Nuffin’ gwine ter hu’t you. 


Tie de big toe wid er string, 
Ter er chunk er bacon,— 

Dar now, little bitter thing,— 
You cain’t choke, I reckon. 


Sho, sho, don’ you cry, 
Mammy come an’ git you, 

She’s er-comin’ by an’ by,— 
Nuffin’ gwine ter hu’t you. 


’Possum gravy by an’ by, 
Cornbread crumbled in hit, 

Peter—Barny-bias—Paul, 
Shet yo’ mouf dis minnit! 


Sho, sho, don’ you cry, 
Mammy, come an’ git you. 

She’s er-comin’ by an’ by,— 
Nuffin’ gwine ter hu’t you. 


Settin’ on de cabin flo’, 
Scramblin’ lack er ’gater,— 

Little bit ’er pickaninny, 
Eatin’ swee’ pertater. 


Fe ik 5. hsincinsd sav toncnce aatevnctsdeseses sennwse’ Chicago News 


“Love me little, love me long”; 
That suits you and me; 
You are four feet one inch tall— 
I am six feet three. 


Table Manners of the Goops........... Gelett Burgess.........60° St.’Nicholas 


The Goops they lick their fingers, 
And the Goops they lick their knives; 
They spill their broth on the table-cloth; 
Oh, they lead untidy lives. 
The Goops they talk while eating, 
And loud and fast they chew. 
So that is why I am glad that I 
Am not a Goop. Are you? 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 





The Star-Spangled Banner.........cccccceccccerecesevenes Francis Scott Key 
Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleam- 
ing— 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous 
fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly stream- 
ing? 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there; 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave? 


On that shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream; 

’Tis the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave! 


And where are the foes who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has wash’d out their foul footsteps’ pollu- 
tion. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or thé gloom of the grave; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave! 


Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation. 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued 
land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a 
nation, 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just; 
And this be our motto: “In God is our trust”; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave! 


Florence VANE... ccccescccccce secee sevvcceseseses Philip Pendleton Cooke 


I loved thee long and dearly, 
Florence Vane; 

My life’s bright dream and early 
Hath come again; 

I renew in my fond vision 
My heart’s dear pain, 

My hopes and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 


The ruin, lone and hoary, 
The ruin old, 
Where thou didst hark my story, 
At even told, 
That spot, the hues elysian 
Of sky and plain 
I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 


Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime; 

Thy voice excell’d the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme; 

Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main, 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane. 


But fairest, coldest wonder! 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under; 
Alas the day! 


And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain, 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 


The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep, 

The daisies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep. 

May their bloom, in beauty lying, 
Never wane 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane. 


The Mistletee Bough.......... Thomas Haynes Bayly (Published by request) 
The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
The holly branch shone on the old oak wall, 
And the baron’s retainers were blithe and gay, 
And keeping their Christmas holiday; 
The baron beheld, with a father’s pride, 
His beautiful child, young Lovell’s bride; 
While she, with her bright eyes, seemed to be 
The star of the goodly company. 
Oh, the mistletoe bough! 


“T’m weary of dancing now,” she cried, 
“Here, tarry a moment—I’ll hide, I’ll hide! 
And, Lovell, be sure thou’rt first to trace 
The clue to my secret hiding-place.” 
Away she ran—and her friends began 
Each tower to search, and each nook to scan; 
And young Lovell cried, “Oh, where dost thou hide? 
I’m lonesome without thee, my own dear bride!” 
F Oh, the mistletoe bough! 
They sought her that night, and they sought her next day, 
And they sought her in vain, till a week passed away; 
In the highest—the lowest—the loneliest spot, 
Young Lovell sought wildly, but found her not. 
And years flew by, and their grief at last 
Was told as a sorrowful tale long past; 
And when Lovell appeared, the children cried, 
“See! the old man weeps for his fairy bride.” 
Oh, the mistletoe bough! 
At length an old chest, that had long lain hid, 
Was found in the castle—they raised the lid, 
And a skeleton form lay moldering there, 
With a bridal wreath in her clustering hair. 
Oh, sad was her fate! in sportive jest, 
She hid from her lord in the old oak chest; 
It closed with a spring—and her bridal bloom 
Lay withering there in a living tomb. 
Oh, the mistletoe bough! 
B ROME FP Bo ncicdesaccdccebsetuneicdssesetipcesotixé Sydney Smith 
To make this condiment, your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two hard-boil’d eggs; 
Two boil’d potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give; 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, half-suspected, animate the whole; 
Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites so soon; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt; 
Four times the spoon with oil from Lucca crown, 
And twice with vinegar procured from town; 
And, lastly, o’er the flavor’d compound toss 
A magic soupcon of anchovy sauce. 
Oh, green and glorious! oh, herbaceous treat! 
*’Twould tempt a dying anchorite to eat: 
Back to the world he’d turn his fleeting soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad-bowl. 
Serenely full, the epicure would say, 
“Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day!” 
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THE CONTEST FOR THE SHEPHERD’S TROPHY 





The spirited reading which follows is from a chapter 
of Bob, Son of Battle, by Alfred Ollivant. (Doubleday 
& McClure Co.) 


Cup day broke calm and beautiful, no cloud on 
the horizon, no threat of storm in the air; a fitting 
day on which the Shepherd’s Trophy must be won 
outright. 

And well it was so, for never since the founding 
of the Dale Trials had such a concourse been gath- 
ered together on the north bank of the Silver Lea. 
From the Highlands they came, from the far Camp- 
bell country, from the Peak, from the county of 
many acres, from all along the silver fringes of the 
Solway, assembling in that quiet corner of the earth 
to see the famous Gray Dog of Kenmuir fight his 
last great battle for the Shepherd’s Trophy. 

By noon the gaunt Scaur looked down on such 
a gathering as it had never seen. The paddock at 
the back of the Dalesman’s Daughter was packed 
with a clamoring, chattering multitude; animated 
groups of farmers, bevies of stolid rustics, sharp- 
faced townsmen, loud-voiced bookmakers, gig- 
gling girls, amorous boys—thrown together like 
toys in a sawdust bath, while here and there, on the 
outskirts of the crowd, a lonely man and wise-faced 
dog, come from afar to wrest his proud title from 
the best sheep-dog in the North. 

At the back of the enclosure was drawn up a 
formidable array of carts and carriages, varying as 
much in quality and character as did their owners. 
There was the squire’s landau rubbing axle-boxes 
with Jem Burton’s modest moke-cart, and there 
Viscount Birdsaye’s flaring barouche, side by side 
with the red-wheeled wagon of Kenmuir. 

In the latter, Maggie, sad and sweet in her simple 
summer garb, leaned over to talk to Lady Eleanor, 
while golden-haired wee Anne, delighted with the 
surging crowd around, trotted about the wagon, 
waving to her friends and shouting from very joy- 
ousness. 

Thick as flies clustered that motley assembly on 
the north bank of the Silver Lea. While on the 
other side the stream was a little group of judges, 
inspecting the course. 

The line laid out ran thus: The sheep must first 
be found in the big enclosure to the right of the 
starting flag, then up the slope and away from the 
spectators, round a flag and obliquely down the 
hill again ; through a gap in the wall, along the hill- 
side, parallel to the Silver Lea, abruptly to the left 
through a pair of flags—the trickiest turn of them 
all; then down the slope to the pen, which was set 
up close to the bridge over the stream. 

* ok 1K * aK ok * 

“T’ve never seen such a field, and I’ve seen fifty,” 
is Parson Leggy’s verdict. 

There, beside the tall form of his master, stands 
Owd Bob o’ Kenmuir, the observed of all. His 
silvery brush fans the air, and he holds his dark 
head high as he scans his challengers, proudly 
conscious that to-day will make or mar his fame. 
Below him, the mean-looking, smooth-coated black 
dog is the unbeaten Pip, the winner of the re- 
nowned Cambrian Stakes at Llangollen—as many 


think the best of all the good dogs that have come 
from sheep-dotted Wales. Beside him, that hand- 
some sable collie, with the tremendous coat and 
slash of white on throat and face, is the famous 
MacCallum More, fresh from his victory at the 
Highland meeting. The cobby, brown dog, seem- 
ing of many breeds, is from the land o’ the Tykes— 
Merry, on whom the Yorkshiremen are laying as 
though they loved him. And Jess, the wiry black- 
and-tan, is the favorite of the men of the Derwent 
and Dove. Tupper’s big blue Rasper is there; 
Londesley’s Lassie, and many more—too many to 
mention; big and small, grand and mean, smooth 
and rough—and not a bad dog there. 

And alone, his back to the others, stands a little 
bowed, conspicuous figure—Adam McAdam; while 
the great dog beside him, a hideous incarnation of 
scowling defiance, is Red Wull, the Terror o’ the 
Border. 

The Tailless Tyke had already run up his fight- 
ing colors, for MacCullum More, going up to ex- 
amine this forlorn great adversary, had conceived 
for him a violent antipathy, and straightway had 
spun at him with all the fury of the Highland 
cateran, who attacks first and explains afterward. 
Red Wull, forthwith, had turned on him with sav- 
age, silent gluttony; bog-tailed Rasper was racing 
up to join in the attack, and in another second the 
three would have been locked inseparably—but 
just in time McAdam intervened. 

One of the judges came hurrying up. 

“Mr. McAdam!” he cried angrily, “if that brute 
of yours gets fighting again, hang me if I don’t 
disqualify him! Only last year at the Trials he 
killed the young Cossack dog!” 

A dull flush of passion swept across McAdam’s 
face. “Come here, Wullie!” he called. ‘Gin yon 
Hielant tyke attacks ye again, ye’re to be dis- 
qualified.” 

On the opposite slope the babel had subsided 
now. Hucksters left their wares and bookmakers 
their stools, to watch the struggle. Every eye was 
intent on the moving figures of man and dog and 
three sheep over the stream. 

One after one the competitors ran their course 
and penned their sheep—there was no single fail- 
ure. And all received their just meed of applause, 
save only Adam McAdam’s Red Wull. 

Last of all, when Owd Bob trotted out to uphold 
his title, there went up such a shout as made Mag- 
gie’s wan cheeks to blush with pleasure, and wee 
Anne to scream right lustily. 

His was an incomparable exhibition. Sheep 
should be humored rather than hurried; coaxed, 
rather than coerced. And that sheep-dog has at- 
tained the summit of his art who subdues his own 
personality and leads his sheep in pretending to be 
led. Well might the bosoms of the Dalesmen swell 
with pride as they watched their favorite at his 
work; well might Tammas pull out that hackneyed 
phrase, “The brains of a mon and the way of a 
woman”; well might the crowd bawl their enthu- 
siasm, and Long Kirby puff his cheeks and rattle 
the money in his trousers pockets. 




















But of this part it is enough to say that Pip, Owd 
Bob and Red Wull were selected to fight out the 
struggle afresh. 

* x x * * * * 

Evan Jones and little Pip led off. 

Those two, who had won on many a hard-fought 
field, worked together as they had never worked 
before. Smooth and swift, like a yacht in South- 
ampton Water, round the flag, through the gap, 
they brought their sheep. Down between the two 
flags, accomplishing right well that awkward turn, 
and back to the bridge. 

There they stopped. The sheep wou!d not 
face that narrow way. Once, twice, and again they 
broke, and each time the gallant little Pip, his 
tongue out and tail quivering, brought them back 
to the bridge-head. 

At length one faced it, then another, and—it was 
too late. Time was up. The judges signaled, and 
the Welshman called off his dog and withdrew. 

Out of sight of mortal eye, in a dip of the ground 
Evan Jones sat down and took the small dark head 
between his knees—and you may be sure the dog’s 
heart was heavy as the man’s. “We did our best, 
Pip,” he cried brokenly, “but we’re beat—the first 


time ever we've been!” 
Ps HK * ae *k * * 





No time to dally. 

James Moore and Owd Bob were off on their 
last run. 

No applause this time, not a voice was raised, 
anxious faces, twitching fingers, the whole crowd 
tense as a stretched wire. A false turn, a wilful 
sheep, a cantankerous judge, and the gray dog 
would be beat. And not a man there but knew it. 

Yet over the stream master and dog went about 
their business never so quiet, never so collected, 
for all the world as though they were rounding up 
a flock on the Muir Pike. 

The old dog found his sheep in a twinkling, and 
a wild, scared trio they proved. Rounding the first 
flag, one bright-eyed wether made a dash for the 
open. He was quick, but the gray dog was quicker 
—a splendid recover, and a sound like a sob from 
the watchers on the hill. 

Down the slope they came for the gap in the wall. 
A little below the opening, James Moore took his 
stand to stop and turn them, while a distance be- 
hind his sheep loitered Owd Bob, seeming to fol- 
low rather than drive, yet watchful of every move- 
ment and anticipating it. On he came, one eye on 
his master, the other on his sheep, never hurrying 
them, never flurrying them, yet bringing them 
rapidly along. 

No word was spoken, barely a gesture made, yet 
they worked, master and dog, like one individual. 

Through the gap, along the hill parallel to the 
spectators, playing into one another’s hands like 
men at polo. 

A wide sweep for the turn at the flags, and the 
sheep wheeled as though at the word of command, 
dropped through them and traveled rapidly for the 
bridge. 

“Steady!” whispered the crowd. 

“Steady, man!” muttered Parson Leggy. 

“Hold ’em, for God’s sake!” croaked Kirby 
huskily. D n! I knew it! I saw it coming!” 
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The pace down the hill had grown quicker—too 
quick. Close on the bridge the three sheep made 
an effort to break. A dash—and two were checked, 
but the third went away like the wind, and after him 
Owd Bob, a gray streak against the green. 

Tammas was cursing silently, Kirby was white 
to the lips, and in the stillness you could plainly 
hear the Dalesmen’s sobbing breath, as it fluttered 
in their throats. 

“Gallop! they say he’s old and slow!” muttered 
the parson. .“Dash! look at that!” for the gray 
dog, racing like the nor’easter over the sea, had al- 
ready retrieved the fugitive. 

Man and dog were coaxing the three a step at a 
time toward the bridge. 

One ventured—the others followed. 

In the middle the leader stopped and tried to turn 
—and time was flying, flying, and the penning 
alone must take minutes. Many a man’s hand was 
at his watch, but no one could take his eyes off the 
group below him to look. 

“We're beat! I’ve won bet, Tammas!” groaned 
Sam’l. (The two had a long-standing wager on 
the matter.) “I allus knoo hoo ’twould be. I allus 
told yo’ th’ owd tyke * Then breaking into a 
bellow, his honest face crimson with enthusiasm: 
“Coom on, master! good for yo’ Owd un! Yon’s 
the style!” 

For the gray dog had leaped on the back of the 
hindmost sheep, it had surged forward against the 
next, and they were over, and making up the slope 
amidst a thunder of applause. 

At the pen it was a sight to see shepherd and dog 
working together. The master, his face stern and a 
little whiter than its wont, casting forward with 
both hands, herding the sheep in, the gray dog, his 
eyes big and bright, dropping to hand, crawling 
and creeping, closer and closer. 





“They're in—nay—ay—dang me! Stop ’er! 
Good, Owd Un! Ah-h-h—they’re in!” And the 
last sheep reluctantly passed through—on the 


stroke of time. 

A roar went up from the crowd. Maggie’s white 
face turned pink, and the Dalesmen mopped their 
wet brows. The mob surged forward, but the 
stewards held them back. 

“Back, please! Don’t encroach! 
come!” 

From the far bank the little man watched the 
scene. His coat and cap were off, and his hair 
gleamed white in the sun; his sleeves were rolled 
up, and his face was twitching, but set as he stood 
—ready. 

The hubbub over the stream at length subsided. 
One of the judges nodded to him. 

“Noo, Wullie, noo or niver! ‘Scots wha hae’!” 
and they were off. 

“Back, gentlemen, back! 
ing! McAdam’s coming!” 

They might well shout and push, for the great 
dog was on to his sheep before they knew it, and 
they went away with a rush, with him right on their 
backs. Up the slope they swept and round the 
first flag—already galloping. Down the hill for the 
gap, and McAdam was flying ahead to turn them; 
but they passed him like a hurricane, and Red Wul! 
was in front with a rush and turned them alone. 


McAdam’s to 


He’s off—he’s com- 
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“McAdam wins! Five to four, McAdam! I lay 
agin Owd Bob!” rang out a clear voice in the 
silence. 

Through the gap they rattled, ears back, feet 
twinkling like the wings of driven grouse. 

“He’s lost ’em! They’ll break! They’re away!” 
was the cry. 

Sam’l was half up the wheel of the Kenmuir 
wagon, every man was on his toes, ladies were 
standing in their carriages, even Jim Mason’s face 
flushed with momentary excitement. 

The sheep were tearing along the hillside, all to- 
gether, like a white scud. After them, galloping 
like a Waterloo winner, raced Red Wull. And last 
of all, leaping over the ground like a demoniac, 
making not for the two flags, but the plank-bridge, 
the white-haired figure of McAdam. 

“He’s beat! 
dent voice. 

“McAdam wins! Five to four, McAdam! I 
lay agin Owd Bob!” rang out the clear reply. 

Red Wull was now racing parallel to the fugitives 
and above them. All four were traveling at a ter- 
rific rate, while the two flags were barely twenty 
yards in front, below the line of flight and almost 
parallel to it. To effect the turn a change of direc- 
tion must be made almost through a right angle. 

“He’s beat! he’s beat! McAdam’s beat! Can’t 
make it, nohow!” was the roar. 

From over the stream a yell: 

“Turn ’em, Wullie!” 

At the word the great dog swerved down on the 
flving three. They turned, still at the gallop, like 
a troop of cavalry, and dropped, clean and neat, be- 
twen the flags ; and down to the stream they rattled 
passing McAdam on the way as though he was 
standing. 

“Weel done, Wullie!” came the scream from the 
far bank, and from the crowd went up an involun- 
tary burst of applause. 

“Ma word!” 

“Did yo’ see that?” 

“By gob!” 

It was a turn, indeed, of which the smartest team 
in the galloping horse-gunners might well have 
been proud. A shade later and they must: have 
overshot the mark—a shade sooner, and a miss. 

“He’s not been two minutés so far. We’re beaten 
—don’t you think so, Uncle Leggy?” asked Muriel 
Sylvester, looking up piteously into the parson’s 
face. 

“Tt’s not what I think, my dear; it’s what the 
judges think,” the parson replied; and what he 
thought their verdict would be was plainly writ on 
his face for all to read. 

Right on to the centre of the bridge the leading 
sheep galloped and—stopped abruptly. 

Up above in the crowd there was utter silence— 
staring eyes, rigid fingers. The sweat was dripping 
off Long Kirby’s face; and, at the back, a green- 
coated bookmaker slipped his note-book in his 
pocket and glanced behind him. James Moore, 
standing in front of them all, was the calmest there. 

Red Wull was not to be denied. Like his fore- 
runner, he leaped on the back of the hindmost 
sheep. But the red dog was heavy where the gray 
was light. The sheep staggered, slipped and fell. 
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The Killer’s beat!” roared a stri- 











Almost before it had touched the water, Mc- 
Adam, his face afire and eyes flaming, was in the 
stream. Ina second he had hold of the struggling 
creature, and, with an almost superhuman effort, 
had half-thrown, half-shoved it on to the bank. 

Again a tribute of admiration, led by James 
Moore. 

The little man scrambled, panting, on to the 
bank and raced after sheep and dog. His face was 
white beneath the perspiration; his breath came in 
quavering gapes; his trousers were wet and cling- 
ing to his legs—he was trembling in every limb, 
and yet indomitable. 

They were up to the pen, and the last wrestle 
began. The crowd, silent and motionless, craned 
forward to watch the uncanny, white-haired little 
man and the huge dog, working so close below 
them. McAdam’s face was white, his eyes staring, 
unnaturally bright, his bent body projected for- 
ward, and he tapped with his stick on the ground 
like a blind man, coaxing the sheep in. And the 
Tailless Tyke, his tongue out and flanks heaving, 
crept and crawled and worked up to the opening, 
patient as he had never been before. 

They were in at last. 

There was a lukewarm, half-hearted cheer—then 
silence. 

Exhausted and trembling, the little man leaned 
against the pen, one hand on it, while Red Wull, 
his flanks still heaving, gently licked the other. 
Quite close stood James Moore and the gray dog. 
Above was the black wall of people, utterly sti!!; 
below, the judgés comparing notes. In the silence 
you could almost hear the panting of the crowd. 

Then one of the judges went up to James Moore 
and shook him by the hand. 

The gray dog had won. Owd Bob o’ Kenmuir 
had won the Shepherd’s Trophy outright. 

A second’s palpitating silence—a woman’s hys- 
terical laugh, and a deep-mouthed bellow rent the 
expectant air—shouts, screams, hat-tossings, back- 
clappings blending in a din that made the many- 
winding waters of the Silver Lea quiver and 
quiver again. 

Owd Bob o’ Kenmuir won the Shepherd’s 
Trophy outright. 

Maggie’s face flushed a scarlet hue. Wee Anne 
flung fat arms toward her triumphant Bob, and 
screamed with the best. Squire and parson, each 
red-cheeked, were boisterously shaking hands. 
Long Kirby, who had not prayed for thirty years. 
ejaculated with heartfelt earnestness, ‘Thank 
God!” Sam’l Todd bellowed in Tammas’ ear, and 
almost slew him with his mighty buffets. Among 
the Dalesmen some laughed like drunken men; 
some cried like children; all joined in that roaring 
song of victory. 

To little McAdam, standing with his back to the 
crowd, that storm of cheering came as the first an- 
nouncement of defeat. 

A wintry smile, like the sun over a March sea. 
crept across his face. 

“We might a kent it, Wullie,” he muttered, soft 
and low. The tension loosed, the battle lost, the 
little man almost broke down. There were red 
dabs of color in his face, his eyes were big, his lips 
pitifully quivering, he was near to sobbing. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA* 








A splendid find of opals is reported from 
Winton, Queensland, where two Germans, having 
already done very well with it, had sold their claim 
to two other men. The new proprietors very 
speedily came upon a big opal band, and, this 
being further investigated, one of the largest blocks 
of opal that has ever been discovered was joyfully 
unearthed. The pipe is said to be eleven feet in 
length, and in places as thick as a man’s thigh, 
whilst it was so heavy that four men were required 
.to carry it. This rich find is estimated to be worth 
between £7,000 and £10,000. The opal, which 
signifies “hope,” was considered by the ancients to 
have the property of sharpening the sight and faith 
of its possessor. Probably the possessors of this 
opal claim are already “hopeful” that their sharp- 
sightedness will reveal to them another such store 
of treasure. 

An English trade journal says that it had re- 
ceived a sample of flannelettes from a correspond- 
ent, who thought the cloth had a suspicious feel and 
wished to know whether it contained any deleteri- 
ous matter prejudicial to health. The sample was 
tested, and was found to be loaded with chloride of 
zinc. If such material were worn next to the skin 
without washing the consequences would probably 
be serious. The effect of this adulteration was 
shown by the report on the Birmingham case which 
courted so much attention. Some weeks since over 
sixty men employed in cleaning away snow in the 
streets were invalided, in consequence of skin irri- 
tation produced by chloride of zinc washed out 
from their overcoats and overalls. What effect flan- 
nelette treated with the same chemical would have 
upon the delicate skin of women and children may 
easily be imagined. 

Japanese advocates of co-operation on the 
part of the island empire with the United States in 
the construction of a Pacific cable point out that 
the outlay for cablegrams from Japan to the West- 
ern world now amounts to more than $750,000 
annually. 

When a traveler in the grand duchy of 
Baden wants to send a telegram while he is on the 
train, he writes the message on a post card, with the 
request that it be wired, puts on a stamp and drops 
it into the train letter box. At the next station the 
box is cleared and the message sent. 

The island of Malta is the only known spot 
where the remains of dwarf elephants are found. 
There are several places on the island where the 
bones of these miniature pachyderms have been 
unearthed, and hundreds of skeletons have been 
secured, in whole or in part. One of these, whose 
teeth and bones showed was a fullgrown speci- 
men, was less than two and a half feet in height, and 
could not have weighed over 600 pounds when in 
the flesh. 

——One of the rarest and most expensive of Chi- 
nese gold fishes is the brushtail, a pair of which 
sells for $1,000. The brushtail gold fish is so small 
that an American silver dollar will cover it, and 
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probably there is no other living thing of its size 
and weight that is worth so much money. Like 
all the other Chinese fishes that are so highly prized 
by collectors, the form of the brushtail is due to 
some extent to artificial methods. The Chinese 
know how to assist nature in shaping and beautify- 
ing fishes. How they do it is one of their many 
secrets which we have not discovered yet. 

A simple method for resuscitation from 
asphyxia is reported by Dr. W. Freudenthal. He 
introduces the index finger into the mouth and 
moves it to and fro over the epiglottis, causing an 
effort to swallow, which is immediately followed by 
a return of respiration. This has proven successful 
when the older methods have failed, while it makes 
severe traction upon the tongue unnecessary. 

The lighting of a room depends, to a large 
extent, upon the color and the material of the walls; 
in other words, upon the percentage of light re- 
flected by them. Recent experiments have shown 
the proportion of light reflected to be in percent- 
ages as follows: Black velvet, 0.4; black cloth, 1.2; 
black paper, 4.5; dark blue, 6.5; dark green, 10.1; 
light red, 16.2; dark yellow, 20; blue, 30; light yel- 
low, 40; light green, 46.5 ; light orange, 54.8; white, 
70; mirror, 92.3. 

The oldest tree on earth with an authenti- 
cated history is the great bhoo tree of Burmah. For 
twenty centuries it has been held sacred to Buddha. 
and no person is allowed to touch the trunk. When 
the leaves fall they are carried away as relics by 
pilgrims. 

Dr. Weir, in discussing the tendency of some 
insects to get drunk, says: “An intoxicated bee was 
carried to my laboratory for dissection and micro- 
scopic investigation. This insect was so drunk that 
when placed upon its back it had the greatest dif- 
ficulty in getting upon its legs, yet when a cosmos 
blossom was brought within two inches of its head 
the bee thrust out its proboscis and staggered to- 
ward it. It immediately began to suck the nectar, 
and in a few moments tumbled over, a drunken, 
senseless, almost inert little mass—a victim to 
appetite.” 

—Telephonic communication, it is said, has 

been established between a number of farms in 
Australia by means of wire fences. A correspond- 
ent of the Australian Agriculturist from a station 
near Colmar represents that it is easy to converse 
with a station eight miles distant by means of in- 
struments connected on the wire fences, and that 
the same kind of communication has been estab- 
lished over a distance of eight miles. Several sta- 
tions are connected in this way. 
People have been poisoned with bread con- 
taining salts of lead, which came from the timber 
used to heat the oven. The Paris Council of 
Hygiene has, therefore, forbidden the employment 
of painted or unpainted wood from old houses, old 
sleepers impregnated with creosote or sulphate of 
copper, and disused blocks of wood paving for 
heating ovens, on the ground that poisonous vola- 
tile salts may arise from them and deposit on the 
roof or floor of the oven. 
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AMONG THE PLANTS: IN GARDEN, FIELD AND FOREST 


EpITED By ROBERT BLIGHT. 





There is a notion afloat that he who would really take 
an interest in plants beyond those met with in the routine 
of daily life must be a “botanist,” and have his mind 
stored with such terms as “amplexicaul,” “dichotomous,” 
and the like. Those who hold this opinion cannot appre- 
ciate that innate love of Nature which considers every- 
where, as Tennyson puts it, “Her secret meaning in her 
deeds.” According to some, also, the “botanist” can be 
manufactured in “fourteen weeks,” ignoring the fact that 
the true botanist is ever learning, ever studying the habits 
of the plants, and ever finding out how very little he really 
knows about the mysteries of plant life and development. 
It is well, then, that the truth about the possibility of lov- 
ing nature and investigating her methods, without all man- 
ner of technical accessories, should be told by some one 
whose words will carry weight with the world of readers. 
At the same time we must not forget that technical meth- 
ods of study have their uses, and that without them many 
of the observations of untrained lovers of nature would 
scarcely be interpreted aright or estimated at their real 
value. With this in mind, the following passage from an 
article by Mr. John Burroughs, a veteran lover of nature, 
will have great value: 

I dos seni ditriet cn ccbemaniamacmeindweberenmiwaanaii The Outlook 


“I am often asked by editors of educational jour- 
nals and by teachers and principals of schools to 
write or talk upon Nature Study. My reply is, Why 
should I, who never study nature, write or speak 
upon Nature Study? I have loved Nature and 
spent many of my days in the fields and woods in 
as close intimacy with her varied forms of life as I 
could bring about, but a student of Nature in any 
strict, scientific sense I have never been. What 
knowledge I possess of her creatures and ways has 
come to me through contemplation and enjoyment, 
rather than through deliberate study of her. I 
have been occupied more with the spirit than with 
the letter of her works. In our time, it seems to me. 
too much stress is laid upon the letter. We ap- 
proach Nature in an exact, calculating, tabulating, 
mercantile spirit. We seek to make an inventory 
of her storehouse. Our relations with her take on 
the air of business, not of love and friendship. The 
clerk of the fields and woods goes forth with his 
block of printed tablets upon which, and under 
various heads, he puts down what he sees, and I 
suppose foots it all up and gets at the exact sum 
of his knowledge when he gets back home. He is 
so intent upon the bare fact that he does not see 
the spirit or meaning of the whole. He does not 
see the bird, he sees an ornithological specimen ; he 
does not see the wild flower, he sees a new acquisi- 
tion to his herbarium; in the bird’s nest he sees 
only another prize for his collection. Of that sym- 
pathetic and emotional intercourse with Nature 
which soothes and enriches the soul, he experiences 
little or none. The knowledge of Nature 
that comes easy, that comes through familiarity 
with her, as through fishing, hunting, nutting, 
walking, farming, that is the kind that reaches and 
affects the character and becomes a grown part of 
us. We absorb this as we absorb the air, and it gets 
into the blood. Fresh, vital knowledge is one 
thing, the dessicated fact is another. Do we know 
the wild flower when we have analyzed it and 





pressed it, or made a drawing of it? Of course, 
this is one kind of knowledge and is suited to cer- 
tain minds, but if we cannot supplement it with the 
other kind, the knowledge that comes through the 
heart and the emotions, we are poor indeed. 

“T recently read a lecture on How a Naturalist is 
Trained, and I was forced to conclude that I was 
not and never could be a naturalist at all, that I 
knew nothing about Nature. It seems, from this 
lecture, that the best naturalist is he who can cut a 
fish-egg up into the thinnest slices. Talk about 
hair-splitting! this egg-splitting of the modern 
biologist goes far beyond it. An egg is to be split 
into sections so thin that twenty-five of them will 
not equal the thickness of paper, and these slices 
are to be mounted and studied with a microscope. 
Are the great naturalists really trained in this way? 
I could but ask. Darwin certainly was not. Dar- 
win was not an egg-carver. His stupendous re- 
sults were not the result of any training of this sort, 
but ‘originated,’ says Professor Eimer, ‘from the 
simplest observations that presupposed no scien- 
tific character, and were open to be made, with a 
little tact, by every sharp eye and clear head.’ A 
large and open-eyed study of Nature and of natural 
forms, how much more fruitful it is than this minute 
dissection of germs and eggs! A naturalist is to 
be trained through his ordinary faculties of human 
observation, as Humboldt and Goethe were. . 

“The purely educational value of Nature-study is 
in its power to add to our capacity of appreciation 
—our love and enjoyment of all open-air objects 
In this way it adds to the resources of life, and 
arms a man against the ennui and vacuity that doth 
so easily beset us. 

“T recently had a letter from the principal of a 
New England high school, putting some questions 
to me touching these very matters: Do children 
love Nature? How shall we instill this love into 
them? How and when did I myself acquire my 
love for her? etc. In reply, I said: The child, in my 
opinion, does not consciously love Nature; it is 
curious about things, about everything. Its in- 
stincts lead it forth into the fields and woods; it 
browses around; it gathers flowers, they are pretty; 
it stores up impressions. Boys go forth into Na- 
ture more as savages; they are predaceous, seeking 
whom they may devour. They gather roots, nuts, 
wild fruits, berries, eggs, etc. At least, this was 
my case. I hunted, I fished, I browsed, I wandered 
with a vague longing in the woods, I trapped, I 
went cooning at night, I made ponds in the little 
streams, I boiled sap in the maple woods in spring, 
I went to sleep under the trees in summer, I caught 
birds on their nests, I watched for the little frogs 
in the marshes, etc. I was not conscious 
of any love for Nature, as such, till my mind was 
brought in contact with literature. Then I discov- 
ered that I, too, loved Nature, and had a whole 
world of impressions stored up in my subconscious 
self upon which to draw. I found that I knew 
about the birds, the animals, the seasons, the trees, 
the flowers, and that these things had become al- 














most a grown part of me. I have been drawing 
upon the reservoir of youthful impressions ever 
: ” 
since. 


Such testimony as this should surely disabuse the minds 

of hundreds of the notion that there is anything occult or 
difficult in the observation of Nature in her haunts. There 
is really no urgent necessity for knowing the botanical 
names of the flowers in order to appreciate their beauty 
and study the habits of the plants which bear them. The 
first requisite is a desire to know more about the things 
around us; and when this has once arisen, the possibili- 
ties are infinite. What a wealth of enjoyment thus offers 
itself to those who at this season wander on the mountains, 
by the lake side, and through the forests in search of a 
summer rest! Few, probably, will seek to emulate Tho- 
reau, but the description of him, given by his friend Emer- 
son, is so fascinating that we venture to quote it as an 
ideal for the aspiring lover of nature: “It was a pleasure 
and a privilege to walk with him. He knew the country 
like a fox or a bird, and passed through it freely by paths 
of his own. Under his arm he carried an old music-book 
to press plants; in his pocket his diary and pencil, a spy- 
glass for birds, microscope, jack-knife, and twine. 
The naturalist waded into the pool for the water ginets, 
and his strong legs were no insignificant part of his armor. 
On this day he looked for the menyanthes, and detected 
it across the wide pool; and on examination of the floret 
declared that it had been in flower five days. He drew out 
of his breast pocket a diary, and read the names of all the 
plants that should bloom that day, whereof the kept ac- 
count as a banker does when his notes fall due. ‘The 
Cypripedium not due till to-morrow.’ He thought that 
if waked up from a trance in this swamp he could tell by 
the plants what time of the year it was within two days.” 
What a store of impressions Thoreau thus gained, how 
freely and delightfully he brought out his treasures for 
the enrichment of thousands the readers of his works 
know full well. 

But the spirit of Thoreau and of Burroughs is not needed 
for the unscientific only, as the following extract shows, 
the time has come when the systematic botanist may 
wisely adopt it. 


PR Fi ikcdn inch cdcsiciscciatcovmeensaaes The Fern Bulletin 

“There are not a few of us who vainly imagine 
that when we have learned the name of a fern and 
pressed some specimens of it, we have got pretty 
much all of interest that the species has to offer. 
This opinion has long prevailed. Reference to any 
serial publication devoted to botany will show that 
our fern students and collectors have mainly been 
employed in making lists of ferns rather than in 
studying the plants themselves. It seems only by 
the merest chance that anything interesting has 
slipped into print. To find a rare fern in one’s own 
locality has counted for more in the fern-lover’s 
estimation than to discover a dozen curious facts 
about a common fern. It is probable that more 
energy has been spent in searching for the walk- 
ing fern or the smaller Aspleniums than would 
have sufficed to bring to light many interesting 
things in our familiar species. And yet it is this 
latter kind of study that has brought us the most 
valuable results. Let the fern-lover who 
has been inclined to consider his locality enhausted 
of new things, turn his attention to a closer inspec- 
tion of the nearest species, and he will find the field 
for original work limitless. The discovery of new 
species of ferns in America is practically at an 
end — the study of ferns as living things is just 
beginning. To learn the names of the ferns is 
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merely to become familiar with the alphabet of fern 
study.” 

This is a strong plea, from the scientific side, let us re- 
member, for a closer intimacy with nature. 

“Nature, deep and mystic word, 
Mighty mother! still unknown.” 

How vast a field of knowledge, of interest, of pleasure 
and even utility, such an intimacy discloses is beyond 
credence, except to those who have attempted to enjoy it. 
In the following passage we have a simple instance which 
will, at least, illustrate this. 


CS GI a on sciives-sctnsacavivccensctrned Forest and Stream 

“The many different sete to determine the 
cardinal points while on the mountains, in both 
heavy timber and small bush, or upon the feature- 
less expanse of a great marsh, are exceedingly 
numerous and reliable enough for all practical pur- 
poses during an every-day life in the bush, unless a 
very long journey is to be made which would re- 
quire a number of days, and would make it neces- 
sary to hold on a very fine point while making so 
long a distance. 

“We will first take notes on the coniferous trees, 
pines, firs, spruce, cedars, hemlocks, etc. The bark 
of these is always lighter in color, harder and drier 
on the south side of the tree; while it is in color 
much darker, it is also damper, and often covered 
with mold and moss on the north side. The gum 
that oozes from wounds, knot-holes, etc., is usually 
hard and often of beautiful amber color on the 
south side, while on the northern side it remains 
sticky longer and gets covered with insects and dirt, 
seldom drying out to more than a dirty gray in 
color. 

“On large trees that have rough bark, especially 
during the fall and winter months, the nests and 
webs of insects, spiders and the like, will always be 
found in the crevices on the south side. A pre- 
ponderance of the large branches will also be found 
on the warmest or southern side of the trees. Also, 
the needles of all the above-mentioned trees are 
shorter, drier and of a yellowish green on the 
southern side, while they will be found longer, more 
slender and pliable, damper to the touch and darker 
green in color on the north side. The cedars and 
hemlocks, as if trying to outdo the others, always 
bend their slender tops of new growth toward a 
southern sky. The hardwood trees are equally 
communicative, and have all the characteristics, as 
far as regards their trunks, of the coniferous trees, 
except the absence of gums; but this is more than 
made up by the fungous growth of mold and the 
mosses that are very noticeable on the north side of 
these trees. 

“The ledges of rocks, which may be part of stu- 
pendous mountains, or merely an occasional crop- 
ping out here and there in the woods, or, perhaps, 
some great bowlder alone by itself a silent witness 
of the glacial period, all alike testify to the effect 
of light and shade. The sunny side will usually be 
bare, or at most only boast of a thin growth of 
harsh, dry kinds of mosses, that will only grow 
when they have the light. The northern sides, how- 
ever, will be found damp and moldy, and often cov- 
ered with a luxuriant growth of soft, damp mosses 
that love the shade, while every crevice will bear 
aloft beautiful and gracefully waving ferns. 
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“The forest floor on the sunny side of hills, 
ridges, clumps of trees, bushes, big rocks, etc., is 
more noisy under the footfall than on the northern 
side of such places, where the dead leaves and litter 
are soft and damp, holding more moisture than in 
places exposed to the light of the sun. 

“In an open country nearly devoid of timber, 
clumps of small bushes during summer will furnish 
all the conditions found to exist among the leaves 
of trees, being equally sensitive to light and shade 
as are the monarchs of the woods. The landscape 
green, with moving grasses, and beautiful to the 
eye which feasts on the countless numbers of wild 
flowers representing every form and hue known in 
the flowery kingdom, also affords a reliable guide 
for locating the cardinal points, as most wild flow- 
ers, especialiy the long-stemmed varieties, hide 
their faces from the north, and, like the sunflower, 
turn toward a Southern sky. Large bowlders, 
clumps of small bushes, mounds and small hum- 
mocks—all testify, too, for the ground around such 
places exposed to the sun will be burned nearly 
bare of vegetation, or parched up until a dead grass 
color, while on the shady side it will be found quite 
green, and often here there are growing mosses and 
ferns of rare beauty, which thrive only where they 
have moisture and shade.” 

No one can read the above passage without noting and 
appreciating the keen observation which accumulated the 
array of useful facts. It is beyond all question that those 
who wander through “the garden, field and forest,” ob- 
servant of whatever is instructive, beautiful and wonder- 
ful, acquire a power of seeing that which too many pass 
by in ignorance of its very existence. We have seen Em- 
erson’s testimony to the power thus acquired by Thoreau; 
and Thoreau was but an example of hundreds, who in 
their silent way go through life in close communion with 
nature, enjoying a pleasure placed within the reach of all, 
but gathered only by some. In addition to this, however, 
there is a wonderfully refining, soothing and elevating 
influence in a close intimacy with nature. Can this be 
more aptly described than in the words of Richard H. 
Dana? 

“I loved you ever, gentle flowers, 
And made you playmates of my youth; 
The while your spirit stole 
In secret to my soul, 
To shed a softness through my ripening powers 

~ And lead the thoughtful mind to deepest truth.” 
The experience of the poet is realized in practical life, 
as the following passages from an article by William Howe 
Tolman show. 


Landscape Gardening for Factory Homes........+.sesse0s Review of Reviews 
“About three years ago a well-known Ohio 
manufacturer, on his trips to and from Dayton, was 
greatly impressed with the barn-like appearance 
and desolate air of the little homes lining the rail- 
road as it approached Dayton and other cities. He 
said to himself that the fences and back porches 
would be improved by a few creeping vines and 
flowers. From the backyard view of these homes 
his thoughts turned to the barrenness of his own 
factory, and he decided to try the effect of some 
flowers and vines. The first thing he did was to 
plant a big bed of flowers in the centre of the fac- 
tory lawn. Instinctively he felt that something was 
wrong. He knew that his ideas were right, but he 
lacked the knowledge of how to carry them out. 
“He sent for John C. Olmstead, the man who 








had charge of the landscape gardening at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. The plan of beautifying 
a factory was an idea so foreign to the usual utili- 
tarian purposes of such an establishment that it im- 
pressed him as very droll; but he finally allowed 
himself to be persuaded to undertake the commis- 
sion, when he learned that his client had a serious 
purpose in all this. The first suggestion was the 
removal of the set-piece in the centre of the lawn. 
Then he corrected the planting of one bed of flow- 
ers with eight or nine colors. He pointed out how 
by making little bays and inlets of shrubs and flow- 
ers along the sides of the lawn a pleasing effect 
might be secured. Next he suggested that the two 
stable sheds opposite the factory should be con- 
nected with an arch, the roof painted vermillion, 
the sides olive, and rapid-growing vines planted at 
each end, thus forming a harmony of color that 
would be restful to the eye. 

“Mr. Olmstead’s suggestions fell on fertile soil. 
Mr. Patterson not only decorated his factory 
grounds and buildings, but covered the telegraph- 
poles and lamp-posts with vines, so that the streets 
about the factory seemed like the approaches to a 
park. When he saw how beautiful all this looked 
for the factory, and when he reflected how simple 
were the principles of landscape gardening, he 
thought how fine a thing it would be to bring it to 
the homes of his factory people. He first secured 
material from Professor Bailey, of Cornell; Mr. 
Simons, of Chicago, sent him views of his estate. 
and Miss Helen Gould, being interested in his 
scheme, sent him photographs of the beautiful 
grounds at Lyndhurst, her Irvington home. These 
he had made into lantern slides, so that he could 
show the people just what these superb effects 
meant when correctly applied. 

“He began this educational work in the factory 
Sunday-school, and when spring came he distrib- 
uted 12,000 packages of seeds to the children. To 
stimulate the best effort prizes were offered for the 
best ornamental planting about the home, and for 
the most artistic arrangement and training of vines 
on houses, verandas, buildings, fences and posts. 
Boys and girls under sixteen were invited to com- 
pete for the best-kept back-yards, whether lawns or 
planted in vegetables. To take charge of this work 
he engaged the services of a landscape gardener, 
who could be consulted by any of the employees. 
The children planted the seeds and eagerly watched 
the rapid growth of the morning-glories and moon 
flowers. Gradually the stiff lines of the fences dis- 
appeared under the luxuriant growth of vines. 
Then the mothers, seeing the pretty effect of the 
vines, began to train them over the porch and 
added window-boxes, making bowers of beauty 
out of the previous packing-box style of house. 
When the autumn came and the vines disappeared 
then they realized how very ugly the fences looked 
without any adornment. The training of the sum- 
mer bore fruit, and when Mr. Patterson advised 
taking them down and replacing them by a wire 
fence, which was just about one-third cheaper and 
better adapted to the climbing vines, they were 
ready to do so. Some occupiers of adjoining 
houses did away with any kind of fence and planted 
instead a divisional line of flowers. 
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ANIMAL LIFE: STORIES, STUDIES AND SKETCHES 





Remarkable Travels of the Flounder’s Ey@........0+seeeeeeees New York Sun 

“The eye of the flounder is a remarkable organ,” 
said a naturalist one day at Avalon, Cal. ‘See this 
one. It is perched high on his head, and the first 
thing you notice is that the eyes work independ- 
ently. One is now looking at me in front and the 
other is turned on you behind him. Note the 
beauty of the two eyes; how they blaze like gems 
with a hidden fire. That eye is a mysterious organ, 
and if I were a believer in Christian Science or any- 
thing of that kind, which I am not, I should say 
that this sand dab was using it, as he certainly pro- 
duces a remarkable change in a very peculiar way. 
To begin at the beginning, these fish live on a sand 
plateau perhaps 300 feet below the surface of the 
water, half a mile off Avalon Bay. There must be 
millions. Fishermen merely lower a line with 
twenty or thirty hooks, leave it for ten minutes and 
then haul it up with a wheel, and there you are, 
with from ten to twenty or more sand dabs. Some 
of the family lay 14,000,000 eggs, but our sand dab 
deposits about 2,000,000 in all probability; minute 
spheres, whose life history is a remarkable study 
and one that can be observed with ease. First they 
look like mere cells, then examination shows them 
to be dividing up, and they appear to contain quan- 
tities of other spheres. Changes go on until finally 
the form of the embryo fish appears, and day by 
day we watch its growth until finally it escapes 
from the egg, and here we have a surprise, as the 
infant flounder bears little, if any, resemblance to 
his parent. The mature fish is flat, lying at the 
bottom with both eyes on the upper side and a 
curious quirk in his mouth that appears to be 
twisted all out of shape. The youngster is an en- 
tirely different fish. No dropping to the bottom 
for him; no twisted mouth or eyes both on one side. 
He is an infant to be sure, but the proud possessor 
of bilateral symmetry; yet he is about to pass 
through one of the most marvelous changes known 
to science. The little fish has an eye on each side; 
his mouth is like that of any other fish, and, dis- 
daining the bottom, he swims upright. Now, if 
we watch him day by day we shall see that he soon 
shows an inclination to sink to the bottom. At first 
he drops down and bends over or tips as he grows 
higher, then finally falls on one side and shows a 
disposition to lie there. This brings one of his eyes 
on the under side, where it is in danger of being 
injured and rendered useless. It is now that the 
fish may be said to use Christian Science, as he 
thinks that eve from the under side to the upper, 
and we can readily follow in its wake. Of course, 
when I say Christian Science I am joking; but 
something happens, as in a very short time that 
eye begins to travel, and here,” the speaker took 
up a paper, “is a drawing which shows, first, the 
eyes on both sides; second, the eye started; third, 
the eye going around the head; fourth, the eye 
completely around, having joined its mate on the 
upper side. In traveling in this way the eye ap- 
pears to be possessed of some mysterious sense, 
and it is in reality the most remarkable performance 
in the animal kingdom. While this change is in 


progress the mouth is also changing, and finally it 
is twisted out of shape to adapt itself to the fish 
lying on one side, and now a flounder in the full 
sense of the term. The eye travels over in different 
ways and its wanderings can only afford amaze- 
ment to the observer.” 





Horse Character and Hoof Shapes......W. P. Pond........+. Home Magazine 

The palmist tells a man’s fortune from the shape 
of his hands, the phrenologist reads his bumps. 
Still others take the shape of the foot, the way a 
shoe wears rather than the phrenological hills and 
vales of the head which the historic Mr. Easy de- 
pressed or elevated by suction in the hope of re- 
forming a murderous burglar into the model man, 
without results. And as it is in the human family, 
so it is with the rest of creation. It is but a step 
from this to the shoe of the horse, aiad the collect- 
ing of racing “plates” worn on the track by fast 
horses has become a labor of love with many who 
treasure and keep them as valuable mementos, 
framed and glazed, backed by the silk colors of the 
stable to which the equine hero belonged. A horse- 
shoe is but a horseshoe, even as the primrose to 
Peter Bell, of historic memory, but a careful com- 
parison one with another will show curious varia- 
tions in contour, a slight increase in breadth here, 
in width there, a drawing in of the heel, or a widen- 
ing out, a round peaked toe or a flat, broad toe, and 
by a consideration of these is explained the pecul- 
iarities of the horse to which they have belonged, 
not only in his individual case, but indorsed by the 
correllative peculiarities existing in others show- 
ing the same or somewhat similar lines. 

The most attractive foot is that of the beautiful 
Firenze, the idol of well-nigh a decade ago, and 
still a type to conjure with; the dimensions, an 
even five by five inches, being the largest and most 
perfectly balanced foot handed down in the collec- 
tions. The mare was like a piece of mechanism, 
kind, good-natured, sweet-tempered, willing, full of 
courage and gentle as a lamb; be the way weary or 
be it long, it mattered little; slow to commence, 
gradually increasing in speed, when called upon 
she came away with an effort and almost invariably 
won. There is not her peer, consequently not her 
foot, on the turf to-day. 





Do Wild Animals Fear Man?,...0...ccceseescecsevscvensens London Spectator 

The following anecdote, which comes at first 
hand from one long resident in British Guiana, 
supports the belief that the puma seeks the society 
of man instead of attacking or fearing him. When 
making an expedition up one of the large rivers in 
a steam launch our friend gave a passage to an 
elderly Cornish miner who was anxious to reach 
the gold fields. Not wishing to intrude upon his 
hosts, he did not sleep on board the launch, but al- 
ways slung his hammock between two trees on 
shore. As climbing into a high-slung hammock is 
not easy he usually fastened it rather low, and his 
weight probably brought it to within three feet of 
the ground at the bottom of the curve. One morn- 
ing, being asked how he had slept, he complained 
that “the frogs had made such a noise underneath 
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his hammock that they had kept him awake.’’ Some 
Indians of the crew who were folding up the ham- 
mock laughed a good deal when they heard this, 
and, being asked the reason, said, still laughing, 
“Oh, ‘tiger’ sleep with old man last night.” They 
had found under the hammock the marks of where 
a puma had lain. The noise which had kept the 
occupant of the hammock awake was probably the 
purring of the puma, pleased at occupying the 
“next berth” below a man. As these Guiana In- 
dians have, in addition to the unerring eye of the 
forest-dweller, a special liking and capacity for tam- 
ing animals, it can hardly be doubted that their 
conclusion was correct. 

Such an absence of fear and liking for human 
society could only be paralleled by the behavior of 
some domestic cats. Yet in the case of the puma 
this can only be a survival of a primitive disposi- 
tion, which has already been lost in a great meas- 
ure by the same species in North America. Are 
we, then, to suppose that the absence of that fear 
of man so general among even the large carnivora 
was the rule in the primitive world? Ii it was, we 
shall have to account for the survival of man in the 
presence of creatures which did not fear him, and 
possessed a far more effective physical equipment 
for attack than man possessed for defense; for we 
cannot suppose that the benevolent neutrality 
which can safely be attributed to the puma was ex- 
hibited by the other carnivora. 

The evidence that fear is not the natural attitude 
of animals toward man is mainly of two kinds—the 
notes of explorers who have pushed into the few 
regions of earth where animals were numerous but 
man had not trodden, and the results of the very 
latest experiments of to-day in districts where the 
killing of animals has been absolutely prohibited. 
In other words, we must compare the behavior of 
the creatures in the Arctic seas in the days of Wil- 
loughby and Barents, or in the voyage of Weddell 
to the Antarctic, with the latest reports from the 
Yellowstone Park. The results show a striking 
agreement in the demeanor of the beasts when first 
confronted with the new creature, man. Few of 
them exhibited fear, so far as the records show. 
When Barents’ crew were on their first voyage a 
polar bear, which probably had never seen men be- 
fore, took one of the crew, who was lying down, by 
the back of the neck, and, after dragging him some 
way, bit the top of his head off. Even now the 
polar bear is the least shy of his race, though so 
constantly hunted. 

The general tendency of wild animals kept in 
large reserves and never molested points to the 
same conclusion, though for obvious reasons none 
of the most dangerous carnivora can be maintained 
in such places. The fear of man is lost by creatures 
wild and free but unmolested so quickly as to be 
matters of surprise to those most conversant with 
animals in captivity. Reports published in the 
United States newspapers dwell repeatedly on the 
loss of fear of man by all animals in Yellowstone 
Park, where the deer (both wapiti and black-tailed 
deer) come to the houses to be fed, and even eat the 
flowers from the window-boxes. Brown bears 
hang round the hotels and come daily to eat the 
refuse carted into the woods close by, and many of 
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the smaller rodents are absolutely fearless. In 
menageries and zoological gardens the fear of man 
is lost mainly by constant and daily contact, with 
no power to escape, and by the remembrance that 
it is man who provides their food. But here the 
conditions are abnormal, and it would be useless to 
draw conclusions from the behavior toward man of 
animals in captivity, and apply them to the solu- 
tion of the earlier problem of the innate or acquired 
character of their fear of human beings. It is, 
however, matter of general knowledge that where 
man is weak and beasts strong and numerous, as in 
the country beyond the Zambesi and Shiré rivers, 
the boldness of the animals leads to serious disas- 
ters. In the present day the only frequent reports 
of attacks of lions and leopards on men for food, 
and not in self-defense or fright, come from these 
districts, though the story is as old as the rebuild- 
ing of Samaria. 





Oe SINE FIRS occu ssescccccssnneccesesscweweseseese Chicago Chronicle 

The conclusion of the war with Spain has en- 
abled Ringling Brothers to revive a big scheme 
conceived two years ago for the establishment of a 
farm for raising wild animals. At that time the 
circus men purchased 1,000 acres of land in a part 
of southern Florida, chosen for rearing success- 
fully the beasts of the tropics. Work was being 
pushed in preparation for the opening of the farm 
when a fight was begun on the Ringlings, the de- 
gree of which well accorded with the climate. The 
whole country in which the farm was located was 
in revolt against the project. The Floridians did 
not propose to have ferocious brutes cultivated in 
their midst if they could help it. The Ringlings 
abandoned the scheme, but decided to obtain some 
small island not far from the Florida mainland for 
their purpose. Negotiations were entered into for 
the purchase of several of the smaller Florida keys. 
-\rrangements were about completed when the war 
with Spain broke out, and then for a time they were 
held in abeyance. Soon after peace was assured 
the matter was again brought up and practically 
entire control has now been secured of three small 
islands of about 6,000 acres each. The islands are 
said to be ideally located for animal farms. None 
of the objections raised in Florida can be urged 
against the plan. The oldest animal experts will 
be in charge of the islands and the farms will be 
made as homelike as possible. 

Few details have been perfected, but the general 
plan is being developed. Wild animals of every 
description are to be brought from Asia, Africa 
and South America and turned loose in their new 
homes. Parts of the islands are wooded and in 
some places there are thick undergrowths like 
jungles. The beasts will be divided into three 
classes, according to their ability to get along to- 
gether, and each class will have an island all to 
itself. The water surrounding the islands is con- 
sidered ample protection against the escape of even 
those animals which are able to swim. Elephants 
and hippopotami decline to swim in salt water, but 
even if they were inclined to do so the circus men 
believe the distance to even the nearest island 
would deter them. Those interested see great ad- 
vantages to a circus in a breeding farm for wild ani- 
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mals. In their native homes beasts can be caught, 
purchased and transported here only at immense 
expense. After the first outlay they can be reared 
by a comparatively small expenditure on the is!- 
ands. In time the farm may prove not only a 
money-saving but a money-making investment. 
There is a steady demand for native animals of 
other climes, and in a few years they could be 
reared in such numbers on the island that their sale 
would prove very profitable. The circus proprie- 
tors will thus be enabled to supply and replenish 
not only their own menagerie, but other menag- 
eries. Another important consideration is that the 
wild animals in tropical countries are certainly de- 
creasing in numbers. Hunters are decimating their 
ranks and their haunts are being invaded and 
broken up as population increases and civilization 
advances. If these species are to be preserved some 
special steps toward protection and breeding them 
must be taken such as the proposed. The circus 
men say they will establish their breeding farm with 
this idea in view. An animal hospital, where the 
animals sick and tired from long confinement, 
travel and worn out by a season’s exhibitions can 
rest and recuperate, will be established. After medi- 
cal treatment the patients will be turned loose for 
the exercise that will quickly bring back health and 
strength. Expeditions are now being fitted out to 
make extensive search in every part of the world 
for zoological specimens. 





Heredity in Cats,........+..0..- FP. GRR ciiviccesincvews London Spectator 

I joined a brig in the St. Katharine Docks as 
mate, finding when I took up my berth that there 
was both a cat and a dog on board, inmates of the 
cabin. They occupied different quarters during the 
night, but it was a never-waning pleasure to me to 
see them meet in the morning. The dog, a large 
brown retriever, would stand perfectly still, except 
for his heavy tail, which swayed sedately from side 
to side, while “Jane” would walk round and round 
him, arching her back and rubbing her sides 
against him, purring all the time a gentle note of 
welcome. Presently their noses would meet, as if 
in a kiss, and he would bestow a slavering lick or 
two upon her white fur. This always ended the 
greeting, sending “Jane” off primly to commence 
her morning toilet. But, alas! a blighting shadow 
fell upon this loving intercourse. One of the dock 
cats, a creature of truculent appearance, her fur 
more like the nap of a door-mat than anything else. 
blind of one eye, minus half her tail, with a hare-lip 
(acquired, not hereditary), and her ears vandyked 
in curious patterns, stalked on board one afternoon, 
and took up her abode in the cabin without any 
preliminaries whatever. Both the original tenants 
were much disturbed at this graceless intrusion, but 
neither of them felt disposed to tackle the formida- 
ble task of turning her out. So “Jane” departed to 
the galley, and “Jack,” with many a loud and long 
sniff at the door of the berth wherein the visitor 
lay, oscillated disconsolately between the galley 
and the cabin, his duty and his inclination. The 
newcomer gave no trouble, always going ashore 
for everything she required, and only once, the 
morning her family arrived, deigning to accept a 
saucer of milk from me. As soon as she dared she 


carried the newcomers ashore one by one, being 
much vexed when I followed and brought them 
back again. However, her patience was greater 
than mine, for she succeeded in getting them all 
away except one, which I hid away and she ap- 
parently forgot. Then we saw her no more; she 
returned to her duty of rat-catching in the ware- 
houses, and never came near us again. Mean- 
while, “Jane” would scarcely leave my side during 
the day, asking as plainly as a cat could, why, oh 
why, didn’t I turn that shameless hussy out? 
Couldn’t I see how things were? or was I like the 
rest of the men? Her importunity was so great that 
I was heartily glad when the old “docker” was 
gone, and I lost no time in reinstalling “Jane” in 
her rightful realm. It was none too soon. For the 
next morning when I turned out a sight as strange 
as any I have ever seen greeted me. There, in the 
corner of my room lay “Jack” on his side, looking 
with undisguised amazement and an occasional low 
whine of sympathy at his friend, who, nestling close 
up to his curls in the space between his fore and 
hind legs, was busily attending to the wants of two 
new arrivals. The dog’s bewilderment and interest 
was so great, that the scene would have been ut- 
terly ludicrous had it not been so genuinely pathetic 
and pretty. How he managed to restrain himself 
I do not know, but there he lay perfectly quiet until 
pussy herself released him from his awkward posi- 
tion by getting up and taking possession of a cozy 
box I prepared for her. Even then his attentions 
were constant, for many times a day he would walk 
gravely in and sniff at the kittens, bestow a lick on 
the mother, and depart with an almost dejected air 
as of a dog that had met with a problem utterly 
beyond his wisdom to solve. A visitor claiming 
one of the new kittens, I filled its place with the 
one I had kept belonging to the old “docker,” and 
“Jane” accepted the stranger without demur. White 
we were in dock I gave them plenty of such lux- 
uries as milk and cat’s-meat, so that the little 
family prospered apace. As the kittens grew and 
waxed frolicsome, their attachment to me was great 
—quite embarrassing at times, for while standing 
on deck giving orders, they would swarm up my 
legs and cling like bats to my coat, so that I moved 
with difficulty for fear of shaking them off. “Jane” 
was a perfect “ratter,” and I was curious to see 
whether her prowess was hereditary in her off- 
spring. A trap was set and a rat speedily caught, 
for we were infested with them. Then “Jane” and 
her own kitten were called, the latter being at the 
time barely two months old. As soon as the kitten 
smelt the rat she growled, set up her fur, and 
walked round the trap (a large wire cage) seeking 
a way in. “Jane” sat down a little apart, an ap- 
parently uninterested spectator. We opened the 
door of the trap, the kitten darted in, and there in 
that confined space slew the rat, which was almost 
her equal in size, with the greatest ease. She then 
dragged it out, growling like a miniature tiger. 
Her mother came to have a look, but the kitten, 
never loosing her bite, shot out one bristling paw 
and smote poor “Jane” on the nose so felly that 
she retired, shaking her head and sneezing entire 
disapproval. The other kitten, a “tom,” could 
never be induced to interfere with a rat at all. 
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Common-Sense in Summer Outings......... Henry van Dyke......... Century 

The people who always live in houses, and sleep 
on beds, and walk on pavements, and buy their food 
from butchers and bakers and grocers, are not the 
most blessed inhabitants of this wide and various 
earth. The circumstances of their existence are too 
mathematical and secure for perfect contentment. 
They live at second or third hand. They are 
boarders in the world. Everything is done for 
them by somebody else. 

It is almost impossible for anything very inter- 
esting to happen to them. They must get their ex- 
citement out of the newspapers, reading of the hair- 
breadth scapes and moving accidents that befall 
people in real life. What do these tame ducks really 
know of the adventure of living? If the weather 
is bad, they are snugly housed. If it is cold, there 
is a furnace in the cellar. If they are hungry, the 
shops are near at hand. It is all ds dull, flat, stale 
and unprofitable as adding up a column of figures 
They might as well be brought up in an incubator. 

But when man abides in tents, after the manner 
of the early patriarchs, the face of the world is re- 
newed. The vagaries of the clouds become signifi- 
cant. You watch the sky with a lover’s look, eager 
to know whether it will smile or frown. When you 
lie at night upon your bed of boughs and hear the 
rain pattering on the canvas close above your head, 
you wonder whether it is a long storm or only a 
shower. 

The rising wind shakes the tent-flaps. Are the 
pegs well driven down and the cords firmly fas- 
tened? You fall asleep again and wake later, to 
hear the rain drumming still more loudly on the 
tight cloth, and the big breeze snoring through the 
forest, and the waves plunging along the beach. A 
stormy day? Well, you must cut plenty of wood 
and keep the camp-fire glowing, for it will be hard 
to start it up again if you let it get too low. There 
is little use in fishing or hunting in such a storm. 
But there is plenty to do in the camp; guns to be 
cleaned, tackle to be put in order, clethes to be 
mended, a good story of adventure to be read, a be- 
lated letter to be written to some poor wretch in a 
comfortable house, a game of hearts or cribbage to 
be played, or a campaign to be planned for the re- 
turn of fair weather. The tent is perfectly dry, and 
luckily it is pitched with the side to the lake, so that 
you get the pleasant heat of the fire without the un- 
endurable smoke. A little trench dug around it 
carries off the surplus water. Cooking in the rain 
has its disadvantages. But how good the supper 
tastes when it is served up on a tin plate, with an 
empty box for a table and a roll of blankets at the 
foot of the bed for a seat! 

A day, two days, three days, the storm may con- 
tinue, according to your luck. I have been out in 
the woods for a fortnight without a drop of rain or 
a sign of dust. Again, I have tented on the shore 
of a big lake for a week, waiting for an obstinate 
tempest to pass by. 

Look now, just at nightfall; is there not a little 
lifting and breaking of the clouds in the west, a lit- 





tle shifting of the wind toward a better quarter? 
You go to bed with cheerful hopes. A dozen times 
in the darkness you are half awake, and listening 
drowsily to the sounds of the storm. Are they 
waxing or waning? Is that louder pattering a new 
burst of rain, or is it only the plumping of the big 
drops as they are shaken from the trees? See, the 
dawn has come, and the gray light glimmers 
through the canvas. Ina little while you will know 
your fate. 

Look! There is a patch of bright-yellow radi- 
ance on the peak of the tent. The shadow of a leaf 
dances over it. The sun must be shining. Good 
luck! and up with you, for it is a glorious morning. 

The woods are glistening as fresh and fair as if 
they had been new-created overnight. The water 
sparkles with merriment, and tiny waves are danc- 
ing and singing all along the shore. Scarlet berries 
of the mountain-ash hang around the lake, like a 
necklace of coral. A pair of kingfishers dart back 
and forth across the bay, in flashes of living blue. A 
black eagle swings silently around his circle, far up 
in the cloudless sky. The air is full of pleasant 
sounds, but there is no noise. The world is full of 
joyful life, but there is no crowd and no confusion. 
There is no factory chimney to darken the day with 
its smoke, no trolley-car to split the silence with its 
shriek and smite the indignant ear with the clang- 
ing of its impudent bell. No lumberman’s ax has 
robbed the encircling forests of their glory of great 
trees. No fires have swept over the hills and left 
behind them the gloomy desolation of a bristly 
landscape. All is fresh and sweet, calm and clear 
and bright. 

’Twas rather a rude jest of nature, that tempest 
of yesterday. But if you have taken it in good part 
you are all the more ready for her caressing mood 
to-day. And now you must be off to get your din- 
ner—not to order it at a shop, but to look for it in 
the woods and waters. You are ready to do your 
best with rod or gun. You will use all the skill 
you have as hunter or fisherman. But what you 
shall find, and whether you shall subsist on bacon 
and biscuit, or feast on trout and partridges, is, 
after all, a matter of luck. 





Polo—A Sport for Military Outposts......... H. L. Herbert.......... Collier's 

With a larger standing army to be established by 
our Government it is expected that polo will be 
taken up at the military outposts as the sport best 
suited to the habits and surroundings of the sol- 
dier. In England, Ireland and India nearly all of 
the polo is played by military teams. There ap- 
pears to be a direct affinity between the polo player 
and the soldier. The swinging mallet, the accuracy 
of eye and stroke, fits the arm and eye to the broad- 
sword, head-cutting practice of the cavalry service, 
besides requiring a greater degree of skill in seat 
and horsemanship. Who can conceive a better 
nerve and muscle strengthening pastime than this 
royal sport? To get away with the ball for a long 
run to goal, with all of the field except the oppos- 
ing back behind you, on a pony that is true and 























fast, knowing that success depends on the power 
and direction of your stroke, as well as the tremen- 
dous efforts of the noble little nag, which is almost 
a part of you. You hear and feel your opponent 
closing in upon you. He creeps nearer and nearer, 
both honest little ponies straining their utmost in 
the same spirit of rivalry as the riders. You stand 
up on your leathers and get in blow after, blow, 
which sends the ball in a direct line for goal. This 
is a sensation as thrilling as can be found in any 
sport. When at last you have been ridden off, and 
your wild career is checked, there is a race between 
your No. 2 and the opposing back to overtake the 
ball before it reaches goal. As it is about to roli 
between the flags, the back with one dexterous 
back-hander sends it out of danger to one of his 
own side, while the onlookers shout their approval 
of a goal saved. In an instant the scene of action 
is changed, the player to whom the ball has been 
passed is racing away down the field with three op- 
ponents in hot pursuit. The ball is passed from 
one player to another, the ponies turning and twist- 
ing with a cat-like activity following the direction 
of the ball. The game abounds in sensational tests 
of speed and handiness on the part of the ponies, 
and of daring horsemanship, skill and endurance 
on the part of the player. It matters little how much 
skill a player may possess, he is largely dependent 
on the intelligence, handiness and speed of his 
pony. The most expert player can do but little ef- 
fectual work unless properly mounted. In every 
stable there is pretty sure to be one prime favorite. 
The owner is in closer sympathy with this noble 
little nag than with any other, and feels that he can 
do better work with him. The result is, the willing 
worker comes in for the greatest share of toil. Ifa 
match game is on, and the result at all uncertain, 
who can resist calling upon the best of the string 
for all that is in him? I sometimes think it is a dis- 
play of wisdom on the part of the pony not to be 
absolutely good. They may change hands oftener, 
but they escape the heart-breaking last five minutes 
of a closely contested match. And yet there are 
ponies which have gone through season after sea- 
son of hard-fought contests and appear to enjoy 
the sport as keenly as the player or spectator. They 
are sometimes reluctant about going into the game, 
and will need a little persuasion outside the boards 
to get them on the ground, but when once warmed 
up and inthe midst of a scrimmage, they enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of the contest. The 
gamest and best pony I have ever owned before 
the game began would stop at the end or side line, 
and no amount of coaxing or pushing could induce 
him to put a foot on the playing ground until he 
heard the click of the mallet and ball, then he 
would dart on the field, ready and eager for the 
fray. One demonstration of the ponies’ interest in 
the game is the tremendous energy they usually 
display in riding out or in crowding the opposing 
pony over or away from the ball; they will lean to- 
ward the others, galloping parallel with them, and 
when they come together will crowd and push with 
all the determination of a football fiend. The pos- 
sibilities of the game are greater in this country 
than in any other, owing to the supply of ponies at 
reasonable vrices. This enables men of moderate 
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means to take up the game, while at all of the 
Western military stations good ponies can be had 
at one-half the price they would sell for in the 
Eastern States. To be sure, high-class tournament 
ponies up to the requirements of the championship 
events will always command fancy prices. 





Hurdle Racing in Canees,............ WW. b. BONE. .ccvesieesved New York Press 

Among all tribes of the Philippine Islands great 
attention is given to outdoor sports, especially 
those which are in a measure utilitarian. Among 
the seacoast tribes regattas are held once a 
month. Members of the tribe are required to pass 
through a critical examination before they are per- 
mitted to contest for the much-coveted prizes. Dur- 
ing my travels among the Davatawi tribes of South- 
ern Mindanao I was fortunate enough to be present 
at one of these regattas. The tribal village where 
it was to take place was beautifully situated on the 
banks of the Wauketo River. An arm of the sea 
nearly surrounded by land formed an expanse of 
water several acres in extent with a surface as 
smooth as glass. It was here that the sports were 
to take place. 

On the day appointed for the trials, the strip of 
beach was covered with spectators, while on the 
surface of the water an immense number of anx- 
ious contestants were paddling restlessly about, 
waiting the opening of the trials. At last the judges 
of the sports took their position at the starting 
point, and after considerable haggling and much 
vociferous demonstration the swimming races 
were quickly disposed of. Following these came 
several trials of short-distance paddling. The 
canoes were made from the entire trunks of trees, 
under two feet in width, twenty feet in length and 
standing well put of the water at each end. Beneath 
the vigorous strokes of long-bladed paddles they 
shot through the water with such velocity that the 
eye seemed following a quickly speeding projectile. 
But the swimming and preliminary canoe races 
were of minor importance; it was not for these, but 
for the great event of the day, the race over ob- 
structions for a long distance, that the eagerly ex- 
pectant spectators had reserved their enthusiasm. 

Stakes were driven in the mud, and a third se- 
curely lashed between these two uprights at a 
height of two feet above the water, while others 
were placed higher so as to allow a space of three 
or four feet. These fences were so arranged that 
thirty or forty feet of clear water intervened be- 
tween obstructions. In the case of those of lower 
elevation it was necessary that the contestants 
should leap them, canoe and all; in the higher ones 
the paddler was obliged to shoot his canoe beneath 
the bar, while he vaulted over the hurdle and landed 
in his canoe without upsetting it. The mode of 
jumping the canoe was this: On approaching the 
bar the paddler knelt in the stern of the canoe so 
as to raise the bow well out of the water, and at 
full speed rushed toward the hurdle so as to send 
the canoe part the way over. Then, before it could 
slide back he would leap into the bow, and the 
weight of his body would carry it over the ob- 
stacle. 

As the bottoms of the canoes are rounded, nine 
times out of ten they heeled over and precipitated 





the occupants into the water, who then were 
obliged to return and repeat the attempt until the 
obstacle had been passed. 

The passing of the higher hurdles was a more 
difficult operation, and proved sufficient to retire all 
but a few of the more skilful from the race. The 
spectators on shore meanwhile maintained a terrible 
din, shouting out the names of their respective fa- 
vorites and hallooing and encouraging at the tops 
of their voices until it seemed as if bedlam itself 
had let loose. 

The excitement was maintained to the end, for 
not until the final hurdle had been passed could 
any one tell who would be the winner. One canoe 
might be well in advance when its occupant would 
upset it by a bad jump and be passed by those in 
the rear. Then the difficulty for the swimmer be- 
gan. The canoe had to be righted and baled out. 
The next trouble was to get aboard without upset- 
ting it-again. In some cases the canoe shot ahead 
with such velocity that the vaulter fell short of it 
and landed in the water. Then the canoeist had to 
make a fresh “run” at the hurdle. When several 
crews were all struggling for the one place it made 
a most amusing picture. When the winner crossed 
the line he was hailed as a champion, and feasted 
and feted by the village to which he belonged, 
while the disappointed contestants marched sor- 
rowfully across the hills to their villages to prepare 
themselves for a more fortunate denouement on 
the next occasion. 





Physique of English University Crew8....ccccccccvecccccceceseveeeees Truth 

One often sees comments in the papers referring 
to the fine physique with which British girls are 
now blest. This condition is attributed to the 
healthier life they lead in consequence of the open- 
air exercise in which they indulge. But, so far as 
I know, nothing has been said about men. Per- 
haps they imagine they were always as big as they 
are now. It is interesting, therefore, to look to any 
tables which can afford evidence on the subject. 
Some such information can be found in the weights 
of the crews in the University race. The figures to 
which I am about to call attention reveal the fact 
that much heavier men now row for the University 
than was the case in former years. Whether or not 
this circumstance is due to any theory that may 
have been prevalent that heavy men could not last 
the course, I do not know. Information on this 
point would certainly be interesting. The weights 
of both crews are recorded from the year 1841 in- 
clusive until the present day. There was no crew 
averaging 12 stone until Oxford, with exactly that 
weight, won in 1867, the average weight being, 
roughly, about 114 stone. Until the end of 1877 
there were only four crews averaging 12 stone or 
over. From that date until 1887 there were six 
crews over that weight, but the weights under 12 
stone had gone up considerably from the earlier 
periods. From 1887 until the present time there 
have only been five crews under 12 stone, both 
crews in 1888 being under that weight, and the 
Cambridge crew in 1894 being only a half-pound 
under. So that for the last ten years there have, 


practically speaking, been only two crews under 12 
stone. It is certainly significant that the increase of 
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weight in the University crews should have been 
contemporaneous with the marked physical devel- 
opment of women. There seems to be no doubt 
that the modern system of public school education 
has effected a marked improvement in the phy- 
sique of our race. Such a result is what one would 
naturally expect, or time and labor would have 
been expended in vain. Perhaps no event has done 
more to popularize athletic sports generally in 
schools than the University boat race. It is, there- 
fore, very satisfactory to find that the records of 
that race show in such a marked degree the in- 
crease in physique among the young fellows at the 
University. The results at the University sports 
point in the same direction. There were some 
marvelous times in the old sprint races. But those 
were the good old days. The meu walked up to 
the line like racehorses, and went off at the fall of 
the flag with a flying start; but just at the time 
when there is the very marked increase in devel- 
opment of weight in the University boat race it will 
be found that, taken all round, the times in the 
sports have improved greatly.. 





A Railway Smash to Order......... Jeremy Broom.......... Strand Magazine 

A railway collision as a public spectacle! The 
idea could have occurred to no human being but 
an enterprising Yankee showman, with an eye to 
business of the most colossal kind. A train-wreck- 
ing scene, pre-arranged, and witnessed by 40,000 
people, is a notion which beats Barnum on his own 
ground. Yet such a “show” is an accomplished 
fact. The collision, which was between two power- 
ful locomotives, took place some time ago near 
Denver, Col. 

The instigators of the scheme were a number of 
“free-silver” agitators, who represented the ma- 
jority of the residents in the Western States. Thev 
were intrusted with the duty of raising funds to de- 
fray expenses. 

A suitable site was selected and inclosed with 
fencing, solid and high enough to prevent the 
“show” from being witnessed by any one not pay- 
ing an entrance fee of fifty cents. 

The engines were of great power, and, though 
not new, were by no means obsolete. A _ track 
somewhat over a mile in length was laid in the 
centre of the arena. On the day of the great event 
the engines were decorated with flags and bunting. 
It was decided that one of the engines should be 
called “Bill McKinley,” the other “Mark Hanna.” 
Now, there is a deal of humor in the selection of 
these names. For the namesakes of these doomed 
monsters were the two great statesmen whose 
political policy the “free silver” organizers of the 
smash were engaged in fighting. 

The opposing engines saluted each other with 
their whistles. Then each was backed half a mile 
from the mid-way spot at which they were to meet 
in the colossal crash. 

At a given signal the drivers again turned on the 
whistles, threw open the throttles and jumped for 
their lives. 

Away went “Bill McKinley” and “Mark Hanna” 
—slowly at first, but with ever-gathering speed. 
Puffing, snorting, their whistles screaming like two 
fiends in fury, the terrific monsters bore down upon 

















each other. There came a crash, a sound like 
thunder, the sharp crackling of steel rods and iron 
plates, the fierce hiss of steam and clouds of smoke 
that hung above the ruins like a funeral pall—and 
the “show” was at an end. 

It was a scene that will never be forgotten by the 
40,000 silent and awe-struck witnesses, many of 
whom were heard to say that on no account would 
they ever consent to witness such a sight again. 
The fact is that the show turned out to be by no 
means so free from danger as the spectators antici- 
pated. It happened that the “Bill McKinley” was 
much the better engine of the two, and, starting 
earlier than his opponent, upset the careful calcu- 
lations made as to the exact spot where the col- 
lision should take place. The faster engine reached 
a speed of forty miles per hour to the other’s 
twenty-five or thirty. The consequence was that 
the engines, instead of meeting in the open space 
left clear of spectators for the purpose, collided at a 
point round which a great crowd was assembled, 
and only a panic-stricken stampede prevented a 
terrible disaster. 





Games of the Far East.......... Prof. Clunch.......0+. Badminton Magazine 

One of the most popular of Korean games is the 
“Pa-tok” (pebble game) known as “Wai k’i” in 
China and “Go” in Japan. The board is like a chess- 
board, but with no variety of color, and with as 
many as 361 places (19X19), on which men can 
be placed. The player’s object is to surround bodies 
of his enemy’s pieces. When surrounded they are 
considered to be captured. An important point, 
however, adding much to the complexity of the 
pastime, is that any body of men, containing within 
itself two or more empty spots, called “eyes,” is 
safe from attack. It is from the symbols that ex- 
press this idea, “go ban no me” (eyes of chess- 
board), that we have borrowed the name of “go- 
bang.” “Pa-tok” claims an extreme antiquity, 
having been invented, it is said, by the Emperor 
Shun (of China) in 2255 B. C. Other authorities 
give it a century more of age, referring to the 
Emperor Yao, who flourished 2356 B.C. “Among 
the playthings of modern and ancient times,” says 
one of the Chinese classics, “there is nothing so re- 
mote as ‘Go.’ Next to wine and women, it ‘leads 
men astray. If they think it difficult, even village 
boys and common people can play it very skil- 
fully; but if it be thought very easy, even the 
wisest and most intelligent, though they investi- 
gate it through generations, may not acquire it 
correctly.” 

Held in even more favor than “Pa-tok” is 
“Nyout,” which somewhat resembles our “racing- 
game.” The board consists of a circle of twenty 
places, with an interior cross of nine places. Four 
rude dice are employed, made of wood, flat and 
white on one side, coarse and black (the wood hav- 
ing been charred) on the other. These are thrown 
in a way to prevent the player from arranging the 
manner of their fall. If all four black sides turn 
up, the throw is called “mo,” and counts five; if 
four white sides, it is “nyout,” and counts four; in 
the other throws each white side counts one. The 
player who starts by throwing “mo” gains thereby 
a great advantage, for as he sets off from the top, 
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his throw carries him as far as the end place of the 
diameter which divides the circle into two, and he 
is permitted to travel along the radius to the cen- 
tral place, and return thence to the point of exit, 
which adjoins the point of starting. Missing this, 
he may have the minor success of alighting on the 
place which is exactly underneath the starting 
point. If he does, he may return by the diameter 
that connects them. Otherwise he must traverse 
the whole round of the circle. The pieces, of which 
each player commonly has four, are called horses, 
and the object, of course, is to get them all out by 
the exit as described above, before those of the 
other players. If one of a player’s horses alights, 
by virtue of a throw, on another, the two are en- 
titled to move on together; if it alights on an an- 
tagonist’s, it captures the rival piece, which is ac- 
cordingly compelled to go back to the starting 
point. The game is played by all classes, but only 
from the 15th of the last month of the year to the 
15th of the first. It lends itself to a good deal of 
gambling. Parents forbid it to their children, and 
schoolmasters search the pockets of their pupils for 
the implements of the prohibited game. The pocket 
is, of course, a Western invention, and we are told 
that for a time the Korean boys evaded by its help 
the scrutiny of their simple-minded teachers. 





Big Sea Game..........s00000¢ F. T. Bullen. ..orcercorcccees London Telegraph 

A splendid day’s sport can be obtained with a 
school of blackfish. Although seldom exceeding a 
ton and a half in weight, these small whales are 
quite vigorous enough to make the chase of them 
as lively an episode as the most enthusiastic hunter 
could wish, especially if two or even three are har- 
pooned one after the other on a single line, as the 
whalers’ custom is. The sensation of being har- 
nessed as it were to a trio of monsters, each about 
twenty-five feet long, and eight feet in girth, every 
one anxious to flee in a different direction at the 
highest speed he can muster, and in their united 
gambols making the sea boil like a pot, is one that, 
once experienced, is never likely to be forgotten. 
The mere memory of that mad frolic over the heav- 
ing bosom of the bright sea makes the blood leap 
to the face, makes the nerves twitch, and the heart 
long to be away from the placid round of everyday 
life upon the bright free wave again. Even a 
school of porpoises, in default of nobler game, can 
furnish a lively hour or two, especially if they be of 
a fair size, say up to three or four hundredweight 
each. The swift passage from port to port made 
by passenger vessels is apt to leave the voyager 
with the impression that the sea is a barren waste, 
but such an idea is wholly false. Even the sailing 
ships, bound though they may be to make the 
shortest possible time between ports, are compelled 
by failure of wind to see enough of the everyday life 
of the sea-population to know better than that, and 
whoso gives himself up to the glamor of sea-study, 
making no haste to rush from place to place, but 
leisurely loitering along the wide plains of ocean, 
shall find each day a new world unfolding itself be- 
fore his astonished eyes, a world of marvels, in- 
finitely small, as well as. wondrous great—from the 
thousand and one miracles that go to make up the 
“Plankton” to the antediluvian whale. 
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A Florida Hammock Song........... 8. A. Hamilton,............New York Sun 
The metre and dialect are peculiar to the ex-slave 
nurses of the interior of Florida. 
Staccato 4-4—(Swings the hammock forward and back 
twice to a line). 
’E is ’e mommie’s baby boy, 
Po’ Jack—po li’l Jack? 
(Staccato, rising inflection.) 
’E fill ’e house all up wi’ joy, 
Po’ Jack—po’ li’l Jack! 
(Soft, soothingly.) 


’E get up early in ’e mo’n, 
Po’ Jack—po’ li’l Jack? 

’E drink ’e milk, an’ eat ’e co’n, 
Po’ Jack—po’ li’l Jack! 


’"E pa’e take ’im to ’e ya'd, 
Po’ Jack—po’ li’l Jack? 

To catch ’e crab, ’e try ’im ha’d , 
Po’ Jack—po’ li’] Jack! 


’E runs ’im out upon ’e streets, 
Po’ Jack—po’ li’l Jack? 

’E patte’s roun’ in ’ims ba’e feets, 
Po’ Jack—po’ 1i’l Jack! 


W’en night ’e come, ’e lay ’im down, 
Po’ Jack—po’ li’l Jack? 

An’ sleep ’e slum’er, soft an’ soun’, 
Po’ Jack—po’ li’l Jack! 


Ole Man Shackenforth's Dead.......... W. C. Estabrook........... Exchange 
Ole man Shackenforth’s dead, 
Ole man Shackenforth, 

How he run back ’n forth 
From his ranch. 

Soon as that thirst u’d come 
Shackenforth curst ’n run 

To Denver. 

Sommers on Champa street, 
He’d rush ther can ter beat 
The very devil. 

Lord; how he uster fight, 
Like an old rooster, right 
Here ’n town. 

Queer he wuz foun’ by chance, 
On his own groun’ an’ ranch, 
Door-nail dead. 

Lucky he didn’t find 

The letter thet wuz writ ’n’ kind 
S’prised us. Read: 

“Son: I can scarcely wait, 

Ter tell how yer pasturate, 
Pleases me. 

Soon I'll be with you. 

O! joy ter see with you, 

The Lord’s work.” 

Seems he kept writin’ her, 

He preached. N’ didn’t frighten her, 
By his onryness. 

Ole man Shackenforth’s dead. 
Old man Shackenforth: 

How he lied back ’n forth 

Ter save her pain. 


The Bedesman of the Year........+. Sharlot M. Hall,.....-..Midland Monthly 


Stands Time, the gray old bedesman, 
And loosely through his hold 

Slip down the days like carven beads, 
Silver and dusk and gold. 


And each day hath its whispered prayer, 
Each one its patron saint, 

And each its holy memories 
Like incense sweet and faint. 


O gray old bedesman when you've told 
Life’s rosary all through, 

Leave us the old life’s memory 
To consecrate the new. 


When | Was Twenty-wan,..... Seumas MacManius.,..... The Shan Van Vocht 
It’s a stormy night, my pipe’s alight, an’ I sit me by the 
fire, 


There’s divil a soul to disturb me but the cat wid the kit- 
tens by her, 

I'll hitch me chair—a good oak log—right up agin the 
brace, 

An’ cross me legs in comfort, an’ smoke me pipe in paice; 

T’d like to have a shanagh,* now, wid Rory or wid Dan, 

Or any of the boys I knew when I was twenty-wan. 


But no, for Rory’s gone long since, an’ Dan is gone like- 
wise, 

An’ many another—like that puff, they started for the 
skies! 

Ye’re most an ould man now yourself—come Lammas, 
sivinty-seven, 

An’ the worl’ is rowlin’ ye quickly to the goulden gates of 
Heaven, 

Faix, Mick, me boy, it’s quare to think what droll things 
filled yer span— 

There’s changes, troth an’ strange ones, since you wor 
twenty-wan! 


Ye mind the day that Una tripped with you unto the althar, 

An’ Father Pether laid on yous the matthermonial halter? 

Ye mind her sweet wee face, agrah, dark hair, an’ sloe- 
black eyes, 

That murdhered many a stout lad’s heart ere you bore off 
the prize? 

Ye carried a head as high them times as enny in the lan’,— 

For thogs ye wor consaited, when you wor twenty-wan. 


An’ maybe wid some raison, too, for ye wor strong an’ 
hale, 

An’ tall an’ straight as a poplar, with a heart that couldn’t 
quail; 

Ye wor first at heavin’ the shoulder’stone, an’ first at 
caman play; 

An’ yer faytures was well favoured, too, the naybours used 
to say, 

But howsomediver that may be, at laist it’s thrue, me man, 

The girls admired Mick Moran when he was twenty-wan. 


An’ och! how Irish girls have changed in the years that’s 
gone since then, 

They aren’t, sure, the same at all they used to be, me fren’; 

But copyin’ afther London dames, an’ dhressin’ up like 
dolls, 

Wid under-skirts, an’ over-skirts, an’ frills, an’ foldherols, 

Wid fringes, flounces, bustles, an’ kid gloves an’ a fan,— 

The sorra dhraim of such, girls did, when I was twenty- 
wan. 


No; Una looked far finer in her petticoats, I vow; 

She cut no haythin monkey-fringe to hide her sweet, white 
brow, 

The tightest stay she ivir wore was my arm aroun’ her 
waist, 

Ah’ when yer lips met hers, avic, it wasn’t paint ye’d taste; 

She wore a nate white bonnet, but no hat like a pan, 

An’ the sorra take the bustle when I was twenty-wan 


*Gossip. 














They’re talkin’ still of Irelan’—her bitther wrongs an’ 
woes; 

An’, for redhress they’re callin’—prayin’ to her foes; 

It sames to me—though I am ould, an’ maybe in the 
wrong— 

The logic long ago we used was readier, an’ more 
sthrong,— 

In my young days, aich took a pike an’ rose up till a man; 

“Wrong, wrong!” ye say—well, blood was hot when I was 
twenty-wan. 


The worl’ has grown mortial wise, an’ wisdom’s still the 
rage, 

Troth, Mick agrah, I sorely doubt yer far behin’ ye age; 

Yer musty ould-worl’ notions, sure, iv what is wrong an’ 
right 

The lad’s that’s crammed wid larnin’ now, would jist call 
blatherskite; 

But still, I say, if larnin’ goes wid cunnin’ han’ in han’, 

Give me the honest ignorance I foun’ when twenty-wan. 


Well, God be thankit! ye had cares an’ thrubbles in yer 


day, 

But bore them, knowin’ thoroughly the Man Above’s good 
pay, 

An’ ye worn’t throg’s, mistaken—for now ye’re ould an’ 
ripe, 


An’ yer days glide lake the smoke-wreaths there, that’s 
curlin’ from yer pipe; 
An’ lake that pipe you'll soon go out—to ashes thurn, me 


man, 

Jist as ye’ve seen yer comrades go since glorious twenty- 
wan! 

PRs B8 GO iinicc. vincsndvestissinssestemeerenteds Denver Post 


When Professor Abdul Hamiz, from the far Egyptian land, 

Where the pyramids an’ sphynxes in their silent grandeur 
stand, 

Come a-sailin’ into Squawville in his Oriental robe 

We applied to him instanter the inquisitorious probe, 

Fur we knowed the durned detectives hit all manner 0’ 
disguise 

In their questionable callin’, but the skeer look in our eyes 

Was most happily supplanted by a look of holy calm, 

When he proved to be an expert in interpretin’ the palm. 


He explained in slick palaver that the creases in the hand 
Told an interestin’ story only few could understand; 

That the doin’s of a lifetime from the cradle to the grave 
Was recorded in the grippers of the nabob an’ the slave. 
Jest to prove his mystic powers he announced a free-fur-all, 
An’ invited us to meet him that same evenin’ in the hall, 
An’ I swear we never witnessed sich a jam o’ curious hims 
Sence the female minstrels shocked us with their lingerie 

an’ limbs! 


The Perfessor said he cottoned to the fact that in the West 

There was now an’ then a man whose antycedents wa’n’t 
the best, 

An’ he hoped there’d be no chawin’ of the fabric if, for- 
sooth, 

In his readin’s he should chop us with the gleamin’ ax o’ 
truth. 

He would prostitute his callin’ an’ insult his talent if 

He should paint a man an angel when he was a wicked 
stiff, 

An’ in all his scrutinizin’ of the fate lines he would stick 

To the facts with the persistence of a Rocky Mountain 
tick. 


When he made a call fur subjects he was met with frozen 
stares, 

His solicitation failin’ to unglue us from our chairs, 

Fur we had an intuition the imported greaser might 

Resurrect some painful features we had rather hide from 
sight, 
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Every feller in the meetin’ in a quite instinctive way 

Shoved his feelers in his pockets, an’ he shoved ’em there 
to stay, 

An’ the entertainment seemed to be a fizzlin’ out until 

‘Twas suggested that the parson test the paw revealer’s 
skill. 


The suggestion was the signal for uproarious applause 

An’ a universal howlin’ fur the minister, because 

We regarded him as bein’ jest as near a saint as it 

Was expected that a critter in the mortal flesh could git. 
But the parson made a rather hasty exit through the door 
With a blush upon his features leakin’ out from every pore, 
An’ was follered by a “bong-mo” from ol’ Arizony Red— 
“They ain’t none of us infallible,” the hoary sinner said! 


CONE eo vccssncvtdciied Emma Eggleson,.....-....0++00% Midland Monthly 

Cousin John hez built a mansion, ’Lizabethan in its style, 

Crochet-trimmin’s ’round the corners, hard-wood floors all 
done in ile, 

Porters hangin’ in the doorways, didoes pasted on the wall, 

‘Color schemes’ a-runnin’ riot in the settin’-room an’ hall! 


Went to see ’im on a visit; felt like I wuz in a dream, 
Not a heatin’ stove er wood-box, all the house wuz het by 


steam, 

Pipes a-leadin’ from the basement, gla-diators in each 
room, 

Carpets dragged by little go-carts, never saw ’em use a 
broom! 


Parlor mantel piled with bric-bracs, Injun mattin’ on the 
stairs, 

Hiroglyphics worked in yaller on the satin-covered chairs; 

Water-fassets in the kitchen, hot er cold, you took your 
choice; 

Telephone in handy waitin’ ef you liked to try your voice. 


’Lectric lights blazed every evenin’ till the moon itself 
seemed wan, 

No more use fer cracker-matches, jest a flip would turn 
"em on; 

Breakfast showed up late an’ tired, lunch cum on at twelve 
o'clock, 

Dinner shook the hand of twilight, givin’ my old nerves a 
shock. 


Stayed a week an’ saw the city! Cousin John was awful 
kind; 

But I come away rejoicin’; home wuz suited to my mind! 

Thought the old brown house looked nicer than it ever did 
afore; 

Mary sewin’ by the winder, Rover barkin’ at the door. 


Slipped right back into the traces, all the wheels rolled 
smoothly round, 

’Lectric blaze hed been too glarin’; lamps air better, I'll 
be bound. 

Bric-bracs makes a feller weary; purest water lives in wells, 

Common chairs ’ll de fer farmers, satin couch ‘Il do fer 
swells! 


Noon-time aller finds me ready fer a dinner—not a lunch! 

An steam heat—you can’t compare it with a fire you kin 
punch! 

Hick’ry wood a cracklin’ gayly; stove a glowin’ cherry- 
red! 

Warmth an’ peace an’ drowsy comfort stealin’ up from foot 
to head. 


Fall is slippin’ into winter; never mind its storms an’ 
chills; 

Pack the iron pump 
plumbers’ bills! 

Eat an’ drink an’ read the papers—let the world go brawl- 
in’ on! 

Happiness is my twin-sister—I’m ez rich ez Cousin John! 


in sawdust—we shan’t run no 
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Electrical Farm....... George Ethelbert Walsh....... New England Magazine 


The model farm of to-day and of the future must 
avail itself of the most economical systems of plant 
propagation, and the geomagnetifere must play an 
important part in its workings. Beneath the rich 
soil of the gardens where the delicate vegetables are 
growing, networks of invisible wires are laid, col- 
lecting and distributing the atmospheric electricity 
to all the plants. In the forcing houses similar ar- 
rangements are made for stimulating the winter 
vegetables and flowers for the market, while over- 
head powerful arc lights make the night as brilliant 
as day, and help to mature the plant growths in half 
the regular time required by nature. In the fields 
of wheat and corn the more powerful currents from 
a storage house work out similar results, lessening 
the season of growth and doubling the yield per 
acre. Excessive droughts and the danger from 
late and early frosts are thus partly avoided on the 
electric farm, while if necessary two crops can be 
raised in one season where formerly only one could 
be grown. The electric power that the farmer has 
at his command enables him to regulate the growth 
of his plants to suit the seasons or the markets. One 
portion of the garden can be forced, while the other 
half is kept back several weeks. There is no limit 
to the use of the new invisible power which he 
gathers from the atmosphere around him or gener- 
ates from the wasted force of the neighboring 
stream of water. This leads to the examination of 
the source of the new power that propels the ma- 
chinery on the farm. A small stream of water that 
formerly flowed across the farms in an irregular 
course, fertilizing the lower meadows and irrigat- 
ing the upland districts, has been widened and 
deepened near its source, forming a large storage 
reservoir. This artificial pond has been dammed in 
at its lower end, and as the water tumbles over the 
open watergates it turns several large turbirle 
wheels. These wheels do not move the machinery 
of a flour mill, but constantly manufacture elec- 
tricity for use on the farm. By means of the huge 
storage reservoir the work of making electricity can 
go on through the driest season, for the water power 
never gives out, and the electric power is always 
ready to do its work. From this storage house the 
motive power is conducted to all parts of the farm. 
The forcing houses for winter plants are connected 
with the power house by overhead wires similar to 
those which disfigure the city streets for trolley 
lines. The great barn and living house are lighted 
by electric lights that get their source of energy in 
the same place. Movable cables radiate from the 
storage house to every part of the fields, and to 
these electric motors are attached for performing 
the various labors assigned to them by the in- 
ventive genius of man. 

The electric machinery worked by the motors is 
full of interest. Here are huge plows that turn over 
six furrows of fresh soil at once, hayrakes and reap- 
ers which perform their duties automatically, elec- 
tric weed-killers and fertilizers, corn-huskers and 
shellers, hay-choppers and gigantic threshing and 
fanning mills. Electric vehicles rush across the ex- 


tensive fields with loads of grain, hay or vegetab!es, 
moving with their broad tires without difficulty 
over the rough, uneven surface, and behind the 
plows and harrows the automatic seeders follow in 
close succession, dropping the corn, wheat or other 
seeds at regular intervals in the freshly turned fur- 


rows. Everything is performed by machinery, 
guided by disciplined hands, and propelled by the 
new motive power that has caused all the revo- 
lution. 

There are two general types of these electric 
plows which will serve to illustrate the general 
principle of operation in each class. The first type 
is propelled by a fixed motor. The field selected 
for plowing is divided into sections of exactly the 
width of the cable used for pulling the plows. A 
heavy, powerful electric motor on wheels is sta- 
tioned at either side of the field, and a strong cable 
connects them. This cable winds and unwinds 
upon a spool as the machinery is set in motion. To 
this cable the plow, which is capable of turning 
from three to six furrows of soil at once, is firmly 
attached. When the electric motor on one side of 
the field is set in motion, it winds up the cable and 
drags the plow toward it, and when it reaches that 
side of the field it turns around, and the reverse 
action of the other motor repeats the operation. 
The second type of electric plow is run by a mova- 
ble motor attached to the plow itself. The cable is 
fixed to an anchor on the opposite side of the field, 
and the electric motor follows this cable, dragging 
the heavy plow with it. Even the weeding is ac- 
complished by electricity. The force that stimulates 
plant growth and gives motive power to all the 
machinery can also kill and destroy. Electrocution 
is applied to the weeds just as successfully as to 
prisoners in our jails. The delicate current of elec- 
tricity may give life and vigor to plant life, but a 
powerful current destroys every germ of life, ani- 
mal or vegetable. In the spring of the year the new 
weed destroyer goes over the field and annihilates 
weeds, insects and larvz. As the vehicle moves 
along a series of many wire brushes drags on the 
earth and kills everything that comes into contact 
with it. A field overgrown with rank weeds can 
thus be cleared in a comparatively short time of 
every noxious growth. Death is just as sure and 
sudden as if each plant received a lightning stroke 
from the summer clouds. The weeder goes over the 
field after a storm, so that the wet stalks will act as 
more perfect conductors. There comes from Buda- 
Pesth the first electric tree destroyer; the farmer 
who has extensive woodlands to clear finds science 
ready to help him in this respect. The tree-destroy- 
ing machines were invented to fell the giant trees 
in the forests of Galicia. They are comparatively 
simple in their construction, but veritable giants in 
their operations. A small motor carried upon a 
movable truck is drawn up to the noble product of 
the forest and secured to it by chains and steel 
clamps. The automatic saw-chisel is next put in 
position, and when the electric current is turned on 
it eats its way rapidly into the huge trunk and 
nearly severs it in two. While the machine is being 




















adjusted to another tree, the first one is easily pulled 
over by ropes and sawed up by a huge saw operated 
by another motor. 

To complete the picture of the model farm, the 
owner should travel from one part of the extensive 
estate to another in his automobile victoria or upon 
a motor bicycle. Where electricity can be obtained 
so cheaply, thousands of the newest inventions can 

be introduced without difficulty. In his spacious 
‘living quarters his wife no longer stews over ob- 
stinate wood or coal fires; she simply turns on the 
electric current when needed and cooks the dinner 
without fuss or worry. Electric fans turned by the 
power that cooks her dinner and lights her house 
make the atmosphere of the midsummer day de- 
lightful and refreshing. There is no longer any 
tri-weekly churning to try one’s temper, for the 
near-by creamery converts the cream into butter by 
the latest and most approved methods. Even the 
drinking water is pumped up from artesian wells by 
electricity, and supplied in a cool and refreshing 
stream to all who ask for it. 





The Diamond Industry ....cccccceccccstecceccevecceteeneers Edinburgh Review 


The diamond industry is a huge monopoly—a 
monopoly virtually world-wide and complete. Its 
establishment raised a “diamond king” to the 
throne of Cape Colony.- Innumerable obstacles 
barred the way; they could have been removed or 
surmounted by no lesser man than Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. Through his initiative a policy of amal- 
gamation was adopted; through his energy it was 
consistently pursued. At last, in 1889, the De Beers 
Consolidated Mines Company started on its notable 
career. A few figures will suffice to indicate the ex- 
tent of the operations over which it presides. The 
weight of diamonds annually brought into the mar- 
ket from India and Brazil previously to 1870 aver- 
aged 60,000 carats. During the twenty ensuing 
years 43,000,000 carats were produced by South 
Africa alone. The total produce from India, pre- 
historic and historic, down, to 1896 is estimated at 
10,000,000 carats; Brazil, which opened its stores 
in 1727, yielded in 169 years 12,000,000; South 
Africa, in nineteen years, 57,000,000 carats; to say 
nothing of the uncounted and incalculable drain 
through illicit channels. The declared value 
shipped amounted by the end of 1895 to £74,- 
210,000, and already in 1883 £26,000,000 worth 
had been transmitted through the colonial post 
offices. At present the yearly export represents 
a value of more than four and a half million pounds 
sterling. It is not left to the hazard of diggers’ luck. 
The De Beers Corporation strictly controls the out- 
put. No glutting of the market is possible. Supply 
and demand are kept in such steady equipoise that 
the price vibrates indeed, but cannot to any serious 
extent rise or fall. The absorbing faculty of the 
public meantime is enormous and persistent. It is 
stimulated by what has been called the “democrati- 
zation” of the diamond. The premier gem is no 
longer the appanage of great families, but of great 
fortunes. A skilful “deal” on the Stock Exchange, 
a successful “corner” at Chicago, a lucky hit in rail- 
ways, are celebrated by the prompt purchase of 
many-faceted crystals. 

If the unification of South African mines was a 
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masterstroke of financial policy, the “rigging of 
diamonds” it made possible is an equally distin- 
guished masterpiece of trade manipulation. A jus- 
tifiable one, in our opinion, regard being had to the 
entirely superfluous nature of the commodity dealt 
with. The public at large suffers small discomfort 
from the enhanced cost to plutocrats of prismatic 
array for their wives and daughters. Yet the com- 
bination, dexterous though it was, must have failed 
had it not been adventitiously aided and abetted. 
No sooner, as it happened, was the copious South 
African stream of diamond-supply turned on, than 
the Brazilian spring began to dry up. The “cas- 
calho,” or river-gravels of Minas Geraes, are no 
longer worth the cost of exploitation. Their opu- 
lence is a thing of the past. As virgin ground, the 
shingle strewing the plateaux invites experiments. 
But to be even possibly remunerative, they should 
be conducted on a great scale; and the speculation 
would be risky, if not desperate, of investing capital 
in monster hydraulic machines for sifting and wash- 
ing the “gorgulha” of Cocaes or Bom Suceso. 

In India, the epoch of approximate exhaustion 
arrived some centuries ago. Systematic mining has 
long been abandoned. Diamonds are now only 
met with sporadically in the river-beds of the Dec- 
can, and barely in sufficient plenty to meet native 
demands. Practically none leave the country. Aus- 
tralian and Bornean stones are heard of, but rarely 
seen; the De Beers Consolidated can afford to ig- 
nore them. Their competition, but for a curious 
circumstance, would have been more serious. 

Unknown diamond-fields may, however, at any 
time be opened up, and the centre of gravity of the 
trade, which in the course of a century and a half has 
shifted twice from side to side of the globe, may be 
displaced to a fourth continent. 


“To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new” 


has been its tradition so far, and will perhaps be the 
rule of its future vicissitudes. Then the mining con- 
ditions in South Africa may—indeed they must— 
deteriorate. For, although the pipes be fathomless, 
and stocked to repletion, yet there are limits to the 
depth at which it pays to delve; and certain sections 
of “blue ground,” at a relatively high level, have 
already been found unprofitable. Nevertheless, 
there are probably at the present moment more dia- 
monds above ground at Kimberley than all the 
multi-millionaires who may dominate Wall Street 
during the next triennium will care to possess. The 
depositing floors at Kimberley are several square 
miles in extent. They are covered deeply with ex- 
cavated material in process of weathering; since it 
can be brought only by many months of exposure 
to sun and rain to loosen its close grip upon its 
crystalline enclosures. The value of this débris is 
reckoned by millions sterling; and the Garden of 
the Hesperides was an unfenced parterre compared 
with the vigilantly defended area it desolates. 





TORRID 00 sve ccccssvecoedeesesssevneensevecncoseossesesageseed New York Sun 

It may surprise many who enjoy the fine flavor 
of the Egyptian cigarette to know that tobacco- 
raising has been prohibited by law in Egypt since 
1890. This drastic measure was adopted, curiously 
enough, to maintain the high reputation of Egypt's 
cigarettes. It was discovered about eleven years 
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ago that many of the smaller cigarette-makers were 
realizing large profits by mixing the inferior to- 
bacco of the country with Turkish tobacco, and 
selling cigarettes made of this mixture at the usual 
high price commanded by the Egyptian product. 
It had won a place among the luxuries of the 
world, but it was in danger of losing its pre-emi- 
nence through the deterioration of the product. At 
first the Government sought to mitigate the evil by 
restricting the acreage devoted to tobacco-raising, 
but it was finally decided to stop the cultivation of 
the weed entirely. To-day not a pound of tobacco 
is raised on 5,500,000 acres of land under cultiva- 
tion in Egypt; in fact, there is nothing Egyptian 
about “Egyptian cigarettes,” except that they are 
made in Egypt. The tobacco comes from Turkey, 
the paper from Austria, Germany or Italy, and 
most of the labor employed is Greek, except for the 
common brands, which are consumed in Egypt and 
are made by the natives. The greater part of the 
trade is centred in Cairo, where at least 5,000 per- 
sons are dependent for their daily bread upon this 
industry. Of course, the Government derives con- 
siderable revenue from the tax it imposes upon 
tobacco imports. 

All American travelers in north Europe know 
that they have to pay a good round price for in- 
ferior tobacco products. The best use to make of 
European-grown tobacco is to keep it for the pipe, 
but many dealers persist in turning it into inferior 
grades of cigars. The so-called “Havana cigars,” 
mostly manufactured in Antwerp and sold widely 
throughout Belgium, are chiefly made of leaf 
grown in West Flanders, and are inferior to most 
of our domestic cigars sold at half the price. In 
Germany there are many factories turning Ger- 
man-grown tobacco into cigars, cigarettes, snuff 
and smoking and chewing tobacco. Some Ameri- 
cans say it requires a special education to learn to 
like the German products. 

No one has yet discovered what the properties of 
climate or soil are that give peculiar excellence to 
the tobacco leaf grown in certain regions. Tobacco 
grows well in all parts of Cuba, and the soil of the 
tobacco plantations is mostly composed of calcare- 
ous rocks, but why is it that the leaf grown along 
the southern slope of the Cordillera des las Organos 
in Pinar del Rio, at the west end of the island, is 
the finest in the world? Nobody knows, but the 
fact is that the best tobacco of this famous Vuelta 
Abajo region is almost worth its weight in gold, 
and is reserved for those who can afford to make 
the use of tobacco a dear-bought luxury. Because 
of the excellence of its leaf, Cuba is the most fa- 
mous tobacco-growing region, and many imagine 
that it is the chief centre of tobacco production. 
The Cuban product, however, in the best of times, 
is very small in comparison with that of several 
other countries. The United States is one of the 
greatest tobacco-growing countries in the world. 
More than 220,000 tons of dried leaves are pre- 
pared every year in this country, 150,000 tons in 
India, about 100,000 tons in Russia, and 60,000 
téns in Austria-Hungary. Mr. Gollan, the British 
consul-general at Havana, says that the normal to- 
bacco crop of Cuba averages only about 31,000 
tons a year. Even France, in the valley of the 
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Garonne and in Algeria, far surpasses Cuba in 
amount of tobacco production, and so do Sumatra, 
the Eastern Archipelago and the Philippines. In 
1894, before the internal troubles largely reduced 
the exports of the Philippines, these islands sent 
abroad 119,977 tons of tobacco and 140,080,000 
cigars. 

All countries make tobacco an important source 
of revenue, and in some lands, most conspicuously 
in France, Italy, Austria-Hungary and Spain, the 
tobacco trade is a Government monopoly, and no 
one is permitted to engage in it unless he pays well 
for the privilege. In Spain, for instance, one com- 
pany pays to the Government a very large sum for 
the monopoly of manufacturing and selling tobacco 
in that country. Every cigar store in the country 
is owned by this company. It has eleven manufac- 
tories in* different parts of Spain, in which it em- 
ploys nearly 30,000 girls. It maintains nearly 19,- 
000 cigar stores, and it is estimated that 50,000 
families are supported by the money disbursed on 
its pay-rolls. The sales of the company amount to 
about $35,000,000 a year. Barcelena spends 
$3,000,000 a year for tobacco, and Madrid comes 
next with about $2,500,000 a year. 





Changes in the Parasol...........sesecceee soccescecscceees .New York Post 

The parasol of to-day differs from the kind car- 
ried by our grandmothers as widely as does the 
modern close-rolling umbrella, with its steel rod, 
hollow lock-ribs, and silk or silk-mixture covering 
from the clumsy, bulging, unsightly rain-defence in 
use among our grandfathers. Specimens of the 
parasol in vogue early in the century, such as are 
now sometimes found in the depths of hair-covered 
trunks in old attics, show that it was usually small, 
plain except for a fringe or ruffle, with a jointed 
handle of wood, bone or ivory. 

The silk covering was most commonly white, but 
green was a favorite color, as it was supposed to be 
good for the eyes. There were two joints in the 
handle, one near the middle of the stick and one at 
the top, so that the cover could be turned half over, 
lying parallel with the stick, and the whole be use 
as afan. This jointed style has never wholly gone 
out, continuing to this day in the small articles 
known to the trade as carriage parasols, but it is 
now restricted to these only. A reason given for 
the general change to the jointless stick is that, as 
parasols became larger, the superstructure required 
a firmer support. 

The old parasol frame was of whalebone, with 
bone tips, and it is said that ladies sometimes made 
the covering for it themselves, sewing together and 
stretching over it gores of silk, which they cut from 
their own dress goods. The frame and stick have 
undergone the same improvements in the parasol 
as in the umbrella, including the hollow steel ribs 
and the steel tube, or rod, running through the 
stick; which makes it both strong and light. In- 
deed, the steel rod was used for parasols as far bacl: 
as the fifties, although it did not become a notable 
feature of American umbrella manufacture until 
about 1880. 

The distinguishing mark of the parasol known 
simply by that name, without any qualifying adjec- 
tive, is that it is always lined, and in the finer kinds 
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the ribs are covered with silk to match the lining. 
Most of the novel fashions in parasols are derived 
from Paris, but they are modified by the manufac- 
turers here to conform to American ideas and tastes. 
In the French articles the workmanship is not so 
thorough as in the best American, and they do not 
show so many varieties of ornamentation. 

All the elaborate combinations are handwork, 
produced by girls who are artists in their line, like 
first-class milliners. The manufacturer or his fore- 
man having given a girl a very general idea of the 
sort of parasol wanted, she proceeds to build the 
covering from the top downward, using in the de- 
sign and the selection of materials her own taste 
and judgment, combined, of course, with her ex- 
perience and her knowledge of the prevailing styles 
in dress. Four of the girls who make parasols in a 
leading New York umbrella-house have been em- 
ployed in the same establishment for over fifteen 
years, and, as there are few of their class, they are 
highly paid. Time and expert labor are very im- 
portant elements in the cost of a parasol, and, as 
the materials differ greatly in expensiveness, the 
range of prices is extremely wide, reaching from 
comparatively small sums to $60, $70 and $100. 





Who Invented the Driven Weil ? 
To the Editor: 

I should be sorry to spoil a good story, or con- 
tradict what seems to be a fact, but as I am sure 
you desire to be exact in your statements of news, I 
desire to make a correction to what appears in your 
valued magazine for June, on page 525. In speak- 
ing of the great value (in money return) for smal! 
patents, you say: “The ‘Drive-well’ was an idea of 
Colonel Green.” You also say: “Colonel Green 
amassed £600,000 out of royalties.” You will 
pardon a seeming egotism in the personal state- 
ments I now make. Being convinced in 1881, 1882 
and 1883 that Colonel Green was not the inventor 
of the driven well, I took proofs, covering over 
6,000 pages, from more than 200 witnesses, in a suit 
that finally went to the United States Supreme 
Court, and defeated his claim. There are wells 
within three miles of my home that were driven be- 
fore Colonel Green claimed to have thought of it. 
He never made as much as $10,000 from it; but 
William D. Andrews’ brother did make much; but 
nothing like what you state. I proved by the rec- 
ords on file in Paris that the French Army, in the 
Chinese invasion of 1856, obtained water in that 
method, and the whole process was fully described 
in a book (which I now possess), called “McKen- 
zie’s Five Thousand Receipts,” published in Lon- 
don, England, more than fifty years ago. 

Carvin E. Keacz. 








ts in Gunpowder, Hud. Maxim, Anglo-American Mag. 





Modern Impr 

A smokeless powder is one which leaves no ash 
when burned, but is converted wholly into gases. 
The products of combustion of common black 
powder consist of more than one-half solid matter 
or ash, and it is this solid matter which makes the 
smoke. When guncotton is dissolved in a suitable 
solvent—like acetone—and then dried into very 
thin pieces, it may be cut up into grains and used as 
gunpowder; but it must be in very thin grains in 
order to secure its complete consumption in the 


gun. Owing to the fine granulation necessary to 
secure the absolute consumption of a pure guncot- 
ton colloid, so much surface is presented per unit 
of weight as to preclude the use of sufficient 
charges to give requisite velocities without dan- 
gerous pressures. For this reason no pure guncot- 
ton powder, except in the form of the Maxim- 
Schiipphaus multi-perforated grain has yet been 
produced which has been successful in guns of 
more than four-inch caliber. Much higher ballis- 
tics are attained by multi-perforating the grains of 
powder even in four-inch guns. By the addition of 
nitroglycerin to a guncotton colloid, the material is 
softened, and is thereby caused to burn with greater 
rapidity, which will permit of coarser granulation. 
It requires nearly sixty per cent. of nitroglycerin in 
order to secure combustion through a sufficient 
thickness of material to be used in guns of the 
largest caliber. Such a compound is British cor- 
dite, and it is dangerously near to being a detona- 
tive substance. But without multi-perforations 
there is no other method of obtaining required 
results. 

No industry has, in its evolution, exacted more 
from the inventor than the production of smokeless 
powder. Physics, chemistry, mathematics, me- 
chanics and the science of gunnery, were all neces- 
sary to success. For fifty years military and naval 
men have recognized the fact that if a smokeless 
powder could be produced and made practical it 
would be of the very greatest importance. It was 
not until 1888 that anything like a practical smoke- 
less powder was made. In that year the French 
Government developed, by a secret process, a 
smokeless powder for small arms, which being used 
in the Lebel rifle, became known as the Lebel pow- 
der. It is now known that this powder was simply 
a soluble variety of guncotton dissolved in a volatile 
solvent, dried in thin sheets and then cut up inte 
small lamine. The most wonderful claims were 
made for the Lebel powder, and it produced a 
great furor in all Europe. 

Up to that time no one had produced any smoke- 
less powder for large guns. Many of the best 
chemists, mechanics and scientific men throughout 
the world—some of them backed by vast private 
capital or limitless government resources—were 
trying to solve the problem of how to produce a 
successful smokeless powder for use in cannons. 

Realizing the vast importance of the matter, Dr. 
Schiipphaus and the writer entered the race for the 
production of a powder which should be smokeless 
and suitable for heavy ordnance. At the outset we 
were unfortunately handicapped by need of capital - 
and by the dilatoriness, penuriousness and peculiar 
methods of the Government of the United States. 
But in face of almost overwhelming difficulties and 
disadvantages, the Maxim-Schiipphaus smokeless 
cannon powder was produced, and has given the 
highest ballistic results ever achieved. It has every 
desiderata of a smokeless powder. 

We not only discovered a new quality in nitro- 
cellulose, but found that by mixing a small percent- 
age of soluble pyroxylin or gelatin guncotton with 
tri-nitrocellulose, or high-grade guncotton, the 
mixture could be digested and rendered plastic, 
and under heat and pressure could be molded into 
grains with very much less solvent, and that the 
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grains so produced would shrink but little in dry- 
‘ing, and would readily take and retain the shape of 
the forming die in all its geometrical details; 
whereas high-grade guncotton or tri-nitrocellulose, 
if used alone, could not be molded into similar 
grains without warping and cracking in drying, 
while soluble guncotton is not only exceedingly 
difficult to work by itself, but to a great extent pre- 
sents the difficulties encountered in the employ- 
ment of tri-nitrocellulose alone. 

The formula we use is a very elastic one. If we 
desire, we may use no nitroglycerin, or employ any 
percentage thereof to meet the requirements of 
ordnance officers of different governments, or we 
may replace nitroglycerin with an oxygen-bearing 
salt, such as nitrate of barium, for instance. We 
prefer, however, to use (and so recommend) from 
ten to twenty-five per cent. of nitroglycerin. So 
small a percentage of nitroglycerin has no disad- 
vantages whatever, and has a great many advan- 
tages over a pure guncotton compound, or one 
which contains an oxygen-bearing salt. It is not 
generally known, but it is a fact, that pure nitro- 
glycerin is more stable than pure guncotton, and 
will stand a higher heat test. Nitroglycerin is a 
compound that has been little understood, or, more 
properly, widely misunderstood. 

The Chief of Ordnance of the United States 
Army, after referring to the advantages of progres- 
sive combustion due to multi-perforated powder 
grains, says: “All things considered, the perforated 
cylinder in the Maxim-Schiipphaus powder appears 
to be the most suitable form for the colloidal 
smokeless powder.” 





Simplon Tunnel.......... Bradford Colt De Wolf.........+ Providence Journal 

Work has at last actually been begun on the 
Simplon tunnel, that famous tunnel concerning 
which so much has been written during the past 
fifty years. 

By the terms of the contract the tunnel is to be 
completed on May 13, 1904; for every day of delay 
’ after that date the contractors are to pay a fine of 
$1,000. The total cost will be 54,500,000 francs. 
The Simplon road has the great advantage over all 
others, including the Saint Gotthard and Mont 
Cenis, of not being a mountain railway. The cul- 
minating point of the railway will be at a height of 
705 metres against 1,159 metres for the Gotthard, 
1,294 metres for the Mont Cenis and 1,310 metres 
for the Arlberg. This is a great point in favor of 
the Simplon, since the absence of any steep incline 
and the absence, also, of Alpine snow storms in 
winter, will lessen both the cost and difficulties of 
running trains through the tunnel. Compared with 
other Alpine tunnels, the Simplon is to be finished 
in a very short space of time, five years and six 
months, whereas it took twelve years to build the 
Mont Cenis and ten for the Saint Gotthard. 

The starting point of the new tunnel on the Swiss 
side is the little town of Brigue, at the foot of the 
Simplon pass and of the road which Napoleon built 
at the beginning of the century. Brigue is a very 
ancient town, and was formerly ruled by the noble 
family of Stockalper. The Stockalpers, one of the 
most aristocratic of the Valais “noblesse,” distin- 
guished themselves as soldiers in the service of the 


Kings of France and Navarre during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and thus made the name of Stockalper famous 
throughout the continent. It is in the old ancestra! 
palace of the family, overlooking the town of Brigue 
that the contractors for the Simplon tunnel have set 
up their offices. 

The length of the tunnel will be twelve miles. It 
is to pass directly under the Kaltwasser Glacier, at 
the foot of the Monte Leone, at a depth of 8,520 
feet from the summit of that mountain. The north- 
ern entrance to the tunnel is at a height of 2,052 
feet above sea level, the southern or Italian en- 
trance at 1,893 feet above sea level, and the culmi- 
nating point 2,115 feet. This incline was found 
necessary to allow the water to flow in both direc- 
tions. The rock perforated so far on the Swiss side 
is mostly of quartz and of granite on the Italian 
side. The daily progress made until now has been 
between four and five metres. In a few weeks’ time 
this rate will have been ‘increased to seven metres, 
and later on the work will advance even more rap- 
idly, when the new perforating machines have been 
brought into play. The machine used for perforat- 
ing the rock is the Brandt perforating machine, al- 
ready used on the Arlberg tunnel. 

The Simplon tunnel will be at a greater depth 
below the level of the soil than man has yet de- 
scended to. As a result, the workingmen in the 
process of tunneling have to contend against ex- 
ceptional and almost intolerable heat. The average 
temperature in the St. Gotthard was 30 degrees 
centigrade, ventilation being obtained by means of 
compressed air, but the workingmen suffered 
from this temperature. In the Simplon the tem- 
perature will rise as high as 40 and 42 degrees. To 
enable the workingmen to work several hours at a 
time without suffering too much from the heat, the 
company is to try the following new and interesting 
experiment : 

Instead of making but one tunnel, two parallel 
tunnels are to be built at a distance of fifty-one feet 
from axis to axis. Tunnel No. 1, to the left, going 
from Brigue to Iselle, is the only one destined at 
present to be used for the railroad. Tunnel No. 2 
built side by side to tunnel No. 1, is connected with 
it by transversal passages. Later on, in a few years’ 
time, when tunnel No. 1 will no longer suffice for 
the increasing traffic, the two tunnels will be merged 
into one; but, in the meantime, the second tunnel is 
to serve as a ventilator for the principal passage, to 
lower the temperature. The compressed air forced 
into tunnel No. 2 will, on its way back, ventilate 
tunnel No. 1. The machines for compressed air 
now in use are built so as to be able to turn out 
seventy-eight cubic feet of air per second. 

The motor power for working all the machinery 
is derived at Brigue from the Rhone by means of a 
canal half a mile in length, which will turn out fif- 


teen cubic feet of water per second. At Iselle the 


motor power is furnished by the River Diveria. 

When built, the tunnel will be aired by powerful 
ventilators. It is hoped, moreover, that before the 
tunnel is opened to traffic science will have made 
such progress that electricity will take the place of 
steam, thus doing away forever with the smoke 
nuisance. 
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Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne; 1812-13. Compiled 
from the original MS. by Paul Cottin. IIlustrated. $1.50. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 

This is a book which one lays down with fatigue 
—the fatigue that is honorable to the writer. We 
revolve the tragedies of the flight from Moscow 
with a sense of having laid in material for thought 
in unarrived moments when the imagination is 
aglow. 

This Bourgogne was a Vélite sergeant of the Im- 
perial Guard. In 1812 he was in Portugal, engaged 
against the English. One day they received or- 
ders to march for Russia, and six months later 
Bourgogne heard the historic shout, “Moscow! 
Moscow!” Weare with him in all his duties in the 
deserted burning city. We know how his company 
fared; what preposterous comforts and treasures 
they amassed, running through flaming and falling 
streets. The miserable convicts who fired the city 
are shot against walls. A Jew, tearing his beard to 
see his synagogue in flames, is seized by Bour- 
gogne for a guide. All his valuables, he says, were 
ir the synagogue. “Have they anything to sell or 
exchange?” They loot an Italian confectioner’s 
shop and are cut off by flames; then, sheltering 
from rain and fire, they pass the time in making 
jam-fritters. In their quarters the non-commis- 
sioned officers lie “like pashas on ermine, sable, 
lion and bear skins, smoking costly tobacco in mag- 
nificent pipes”; they have champagnes, preserved 
fruits and silver ingots. 

Then the flight, and its crescendo of horror. Even 
two days after leaving Moscow the scene was 
grotesque: 

The next day (the 3oth) the road had become very 
heavy and many carts laden with booty had the greatest 
difficulty in getting along. Several were damaged, and 
others were lightened by throwing away useless parts of 
the load. I was that day in the rear-guard, and could 
see from the extreme rear of the column the beginning of 
the frightful disorder that followed. The road was heaped 


with valuable things—pictures, candlesticks, and quantities , 


of books. For more than an hour I was picking up 
volumes, which I glanced through, and then threw down 
again, to be taken up by others, who in their turn left 
them on the road—books such as Voltaire, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, and Buffon’s Natural History, bound in red 
morocco and gold. 


Surely war’s ironies have seldom produced a 
stranger picture than this—Napoleon’s horde fling- 
ing down the literature of their country, which the 
studious Muscovites had bound in morocco and 
gold. 

One might ponder on the way in which the sol- 
dier and the natural man played on each other in 
this unparalleled walk through the snow. On a 
certain night some hundreds of men were burned 
to death in a barn, and their comrades robbed their 
bodies and, warming themselves, said, “What a 
beautiful fire!” Yet the next night a hundred and 
fifty dragoons stood all night round the Prince 
Emile of Hesse-Cassel, pressing tightly against 
each other to protect him (he was not twenty vears 
old) from the fiendish north wind. In the morning 
three-quarters of these men were frozen dead, along 
with ten thousand others who had sunk in the snow 


during the night. Hunger and honor contended all 
through the hellish drama. 

Sergeant Bourgogne lived through it all, had the 
cross of the Legion of Honor, and settled down to 
be—a draper! It was an inspiration to give Al- 
phonse Chigot’s sketch of Bourgogne after he had 
left the army—Bourgogne in a tall hat and curly 
hair, the boulevard figure of an old soldier, kindly, 
courteous (“wouldn’t hurt a fly”), ready for a news- 
paper and a glass of wine. And all that behind 
him: the fires of Moscow, the snow, the wolves, the 
obscene hunger, the league-long litter of dead men 
glad to be dead. 

Bourgogne died in his bed, well tended, in 1867, 
and his book lives as a soldier’s record of war at its 
worst.—The Academy. 





The Ballad of Reading Gaol. 
Benj. R. Tucker, publisher. 

The causeway at Venice, connecting the Doge’s 
palace and the state prisons, was known as the 
“Bridge of Sighs,” so-called because the con- 
demned passed over it on the way to execution. A 
note affixed by the poet Byron to the description of 
Venice, in his Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, calls at- 
tention to the cruelties perpetrated in the prisons, 
in the contemplation of which, he says, one may 
find “consolation for the extinction of patrician 
power.” It has been left, however, for the rigid 
standards of to-day to assert that the probable 
criminality of the inmates of these foul, black cells 
(to which neither light nor air was admitted) placed 
them altogether outside the pale of human pity. 
Ruskin dares to assert that “no prisoner whose sor- 
rows deserved sympathy ever crossed that Bridge 
of Sighs,” and Howells declares that the only suf- 
ferers on the Bridge of Sighs were “housebreakers, 
cutpurse knaves and murderers,” and says, scof- 
fingly: “The name of the bridge was given by the 
people from that opulence of compassion which en- 
ables the Italians to pity even rascality in difficul- 
ties.” However, leaving mawkish pity out of the 
question, we are inclined to contend that the bridge 
was well named, for if ever a man may be permitted 
to waste breath in sighing, surely it is when he is 
about to yield up that breath as a penalty to out- 
raged law. As to whether he may not even then 
claim divine pity, the words uttered by the Saviour 
to the dying thief on the cross may be supposed to 
settle that question. 

We are led to thoughts such as these by reading 
a poem, entitled The Ballad of Reading Gaol, by 
C. 3.3, which is published in small volume form. A 
publisher’s note, accompanying this volume, states 
that C. 3.3 was the prison number of Oscar Wilde 
while in Reading jail. Whether this is true or not, 
one who reads this poem cannot doubt that it is a 
veritable product of prison experience. 

How bitterly this man repented his folly and 
wickedness this poem seems to show, many lines of 
which are plainly the cries of a stricken soul from 
the depths of a very hell of anguish. That any one 
capable of giving such powerful and poetic expres- 
sion to human experience should ever himself have 
willingly descended to the lowest strata of shame 


By C. 3.3 (Oscar Wilde). 
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is a remarkable exemplification of the declaration 
of holy writ that the heart of man is deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked. This, however, 
has no bearing on the merits of this poem, which, 
as literary work, must be judged quite apart from 
any acts of the author. As a poem, setting aside a 
few blemishes, it is in truth one of the finest in the 
language. It is a terribly realistic picture (first) of 
the horrors of prison life and (second) of the re- 
morse that tortures a guilty soul when it comes to 
realize the disgrace which it has incurred—Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 





The Stolen Story, and Other Newspaper Stories. By 
Jesse Lynch Williams. Charles Scribner’s Sons; 12mo, 
illustrated; $1.50. 

The volume serves to draw attention to the men 
who write outside the editorial columns—to the re- 
porters or correspondents who fill eleven pages out 
of the twelve printed. In speaking of him it must 
be remembered that times have changed amazingly 
in the last twenty years. The old-time reporter with 
his careless habits and bohemian instincts has 
ceased to exist. My college professor once said to 
me with solemnity: “The most profound argument 
with which you can introduce a startling proposi- 
tion is the phrase, ‘This is an age of change.’ It 
pulverizes everything heretofore.” The reading of 
newspapers has come to be an absolute essential to 
the daily routine of every intelligent man. The 
things you read about in your morning newspaper 
are the things you talk about during the day. We 
know it is the practice of some to sneer at the news- 
papers, to say that time might better be spent in 
reading the standard authors and all that; never- 
theless, if you are interested in finance, or if you 
are interested in discovery, in adventure, in the 
fluctuation of prices, in the movements of society, 
in the weather, in any phase of trade or commerce, 
or if you want to know at what time the sun rises, 
or the tide turns, or your railroad train starts, or 
when your ocean steamship sails, when your fa- 
vorite opera is to be given, or the play you wish to 
see is to be produced, for all these you turn to the 
newspaper. You cannot learn politics from a text- 
book ; you must absorb the politics of the day from 
a study of the events of the day. Your financial 
policy must be governed by existing monetary 
conditions, not by conclusions drawn from the 
panic of 1857 or that of 1873. The events, the 
progress of the day are of more importance to the 
business man, or the man in social life than any 
other consideration, and the news columns of 
the newspaper are his greatest source of inspiration 
and information. For all this we must look to the 
intelligent reporter, and in no other calling does 
the phrase, “This is a world of change” more seri- 
ously apply than to him.—Chester Lord, in The 
Book Buyer. 


History of a Voyage to the Moon. Edited by C. H. 
Page. Doubleday & McClure Co. 

The American success of Cyrano has led to the 
republication of a quaint seventeenth-century trans- 
lation of the “Histoire comique des états et empires 
de la lune,” with an excellent biographical intro- 
duction and notes by Mr. Curtis Hidden Page. Of 
the Voyage, comparatively little is likely to hold 


the interest of readers unprepared by re-examina- 
tion of Gautier’s essay in “Les Grotesques.” The 
work is a fitful gallopade in the thin upper regions 
of a fancy somewhat lacking in ethereality and in- 
ventiveness. Even in the common device of in- 
verting or reversing terrestrial conditions, the 
author fails to work out the scheme on systematic * 
lines. We find that some of the lunar inhabitants, 
though shaped like human beings, walk on four 
feet; that they puzzle over the nature and sex of 
their earthly visitor; that they feed, not on solids, 
but on vapors—with more of the same sort. Un- 
derlying all these imaginings come theories physi- 
cal and metaphysical, gathered right and left from 
Campanella, Cardan, Gassendi, and others, but pre- 
senting, to our eyes, a veritable farrago of specula- 
tion, in which, however, a subtle allegory may pos- 
sibly lurk. More attractive is the curiously antici- 
patory character of several practices of Cyrano’s 
entertainers, who are familiar with cremation and 
“ambulatory” houses; and who, to belief in a sort 
of microbian hypothesis, add a firm trust in the 
efficacy of faith cures. It is also worth noting, as 
a typical bit of Cyranesque egotism, that large- 
nosed moon-dwellers are alone permitted to multi- 
ply. And, lastly, when we observe what poetical 
setting M. Rostand has succeeded in giving to his 
hero’s ways of reaching the moon, all prosaically 
detailed here, we feel more than ever the truth of 
Cyrano’s sad dying admission—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


The Life of William Morris. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

“He is really a sort of Viking, set down here, and 
making art because there is nothing else to do.” So 
said of William Morris “his most intimate friend” 
—whom we may conclude to be Burne-Jones; and 
the phrase hints at the contrast we have all felt be- 
tween Morris’ burly vital force and the manner of 
its employment. Certainly this ruddy, thick-set 
giant was the last man we should have suspected 
of designing daintiness for queen’s chambers, or of 
that “lascivious pleasing” of languorous melody 
with which we chiefly associate his name. It was 
certainly no such figure we conjured up as we 
dreamily ate the honeycomb of The Earthly Para- 
dise for the first time. Something more like the 
three ladies with instruments, perhaps the best 
known of all “esthetic” ladies, lily-languid, upon 
the title-page, was our conception of the poet. The 
sweetness was so feminine. The thought or fancy 
of a man could hardly garb itself in such soft silks 
of expression. But so it was, with a difference, 
Hercules hid his stern limbs in the milk-soft rai- 
ment of Omphali.- There has seldom been so strik- 
ing an instance of “ex forti dulcedo.” Poetry so 
sweet has perhaps never before been produced by 
poet so strong. His immense physical robustness 
is one of Morris’ characteristics that is continually 
cropping up in the Life; and of his fine taste and 
interpretative sympathy one expected a great deal. 
As an infant, Morris was somewhat of a weakling, 
but the long boyish days of an open-air life under 
the most favorable circumstances soon put all deli- 
cacy behind him, and he was early accounted no 
less formidable at single-stick than acknowledged 
unusually handsome. Few lives have been so un- 





By William Mackail. 
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mistakably sketched out in early youth. While still 
a boy, the Kelmscott Press and all the very real 
make-believe of antiquity in which his life was 
passed were already inevitable. Already he had 
found “the Wood beyond the World” in the horn- 
beams of Epping Forest, adjacent to the big old 
country house, with its wild park, in which his 
early dream-life was passed. To go “a-brassing” 
was one of his earliest enthusiasms, and as a mere 
child one of his favorite toys was a little suit of 
armor, in which he would ride upon his pony in 
the park. Though in some respects backward (in 
spelling, for example, as, curiously, he always re- 
mained) he was something like a prodigy in his 
early love for reading. “At four years old,” Mr. 
Mackail tells us, “he was already deep in the Wav- 
erley Novels” — which is sufficiently astonishing. 
His memory was prodigious, and the insatiability 
of his interests was only equaled by the energy 
with which he fed them. Both Morris and 
Jones had been destined for the Church, but it was 
soon evident that for all their love of ‘Church music, 
and windows and vestments, and Gothic, they were 
to be of those who, while they may beautify God’s 
house, may not minister in it. The Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine, in worshipful imitation of 
The Germ, and also the work of an eager little 
“brotherhood”—soon revealed Morris as a poet, as 
he was beginning to dream of being an architect. 
Poetry, one must note, he never regarded as a seri- 
ous business, though he wrote so much. “Well, if 
this is poetry, it is very easy to write,” was his un- 
vainglorious comment on his earliest poem (now 
lost), The Willow and the Red Cliff.—Richard Le 
Gallienne, in London Star. 





The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O. W. 
Oliphant. Arranged and edited by Mrs. H. Coghill. 
Blackwood & Sons. 


On her deathbed Mrs. Oliphant gave directions 
that no biography of her should be written. Con- 
sequently this book consists, not of a memoir of the 
usual character, but of fragments of an auto- 
biography she left behind her, written at intervals 
during her life, and of a selection of her own letters 
along with some addressed to her, made intelligible 
by brief explanatory paragraphs. The letters, it 
may at once be said, are good letters, but not pre- 
eminently good. It is pretty evident that Mrs. Oli- 
phant spent so much of her time on books and 
articles for a livelihood that she had little leisure or 
energy to spare for correspondence. She wrote 
frankly and unaffectedly to her friends, and better 
still to her sons; but there is obviously a certain 
economy of effort in her letters. She wrote them 
because she felt it a duty, but did not throw herself 
into them as women of far less ability have often 
done. 

The tone of the autobiography is sad—singularly 
sad it will seem to those who knew Mrs. Oliphant 
as a bright, kindly woman who toiled on indus- 
triously and without complaint for many years, and 
did not know or remember how many sorrows had 
darkened her career and weighed down her inborn 
optimism. The reader who had a superficial ac- 
quaintance with her or who knew her only by her 
writings, and did not pay heed to such revelations 


of her deeper self as The Beleaguered City, will be 
surprised by some of the passages. ‘ 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the 
letters, which are certainly, as we have hinted, in- 
ferior in interest to the autobiographical fragment. 
They, however, confirm the impression made by it 
of the brave woman who amidst great difficulties 
and sorrows lived a simple heroic life, never flinch- 
ing from any sacrifice that appeared to her neces- 
sary, and never indulging in the whims and fancies 
that are supposed by many to be an essential part 
of the equipment of a man or woman of letters. 

Mrs. Coghill has performed her task with mod- 
esty and judgment, and the result is a volume which 
will meet with the approbation of all Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s friends —The Athenzum. 





NOTES. 


“A new and uniform edition of all the works of 
Mark Twain will shortly be put on the subscription 
market by the American Publishing Company. 
This edition,” says the New York Herald, “will be 
published in twenty-two octavo volumes, printed 
from new type and illustrated by J. G. Brown, De 
Thulstrup, E. W. Kemble, W. T. Smedley, Dan 
Beard, F. Opper, A. B. Frost and others. 

“A special limited edition of 512 copies will be 
known as the autograph edition. Every copy of 
the first volume will contain the author’s autograph 
of both his real and assumed name, and a majority 
of the artists will add their autographs in pencil to 
the illustrations representing their best work in the 
series. 

“A preface by Mark Twain himself and a bio- 
graphical and critical sketch of the great humorist 
by Professor Brander Matthews are other features 
of the initial volume.” 





’ 


“Take four parts of Joaquin Miller,” says the 
New York Evening Post, “add two of Kipling, one 
of Stephen Crane, and three of natural and almost 
boyish feeling—lasting strangely amid a medley of 
discourse, often childishly or vulgarly selected— 
and you have Kufu, and Other Poems, by Clay 
Arthur Pierce, published in St. Louis by the 
author. The volume is an excellent piece of book- 
making in externals (from the Gottschalk Press, 
St. Louis), and its checkered black and red lines 
have an oddity which sometimes verges on pictur- 
esqueness. Apparently, the author wishes you to 
know his favorite lines, and so puts them in scarlet, 
and he often uses these tints instead of ordinary 
italics ; or employs them to designate in the margin 
the precise date of the poem—for he is very much 
interested in his own statistics. Occasionally a red 
line slants across the whole page, not for erasure, 
but for distinction. Yet with all these evidences of 
whim and perhaps juvenility, there are signs of 
promise in The Ballad of Yuba Wood (p. 96), and 
in the protest against Juvenal’s Sixth Satire (p. 


141).” 





The Rochester Post-Express says of the latest 
addition to the American Statesmen series, that 
on Thaddeus Stevens, by Samuel W. McCall 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.): “It is no wonder that 
history is so full of delusions ; for a few representa- 
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tive men of a great period are remembered ; and not 
only the mass of the common people, but many men 
of strenuous activity and wonderful power are for- 
gotten. The publication of this book calls to mind 
the fact that there was such a politician as Thad- 
deus Stevens, and whoever remembers him at all is 
almost startled at the thought of how peculiar and 
powerful a man he was in the Civil War period, how 
great a part he played in national affairs, and how 
stern an influence he wielded in shaping policy. In 
those days few names were more familiar than his; 
he was loved intensely and hated bitterly; he 
wrought incessantly, and, right or wrong, he shrank 
from no responsibility.” 





In the current number of Book Reviews, George 
Kennan’s Campaigning in Cuba (Century Com- 
pany), receives this mention: 

“Mr. Kennan saw the campaign from the Red 
Cross steamer State of Texas, and looked at every- 
thing from the hospital standpoint. He was not at 
Las Guasimas, San Juan or El Caney while the 
fighting was going on; nevertheless he gives us 
long accounts at second hand of these engagements 
and of all the events of the campaign. The stories 
about the sharpshooters in the trees, whom Colonel 
Miley says could never be found, impressed him 
greatly. He thinks that ‘the scheme was a good 
one, and it was carried out with thoughtful atten- 
tion to every detail. The sharpshooters were gen- 
erally hidden in carefully prepared nests of leaves; 
some of them had tunics of fresh palm leaves tied 
around their bodies from the shoulders down, so 
that at a little distance they could not be dis- 
tinguished from the foliage of the trees in 
which they were concealed; and in a _ few 
cases that were reported to me they wore under 
their leafy tunics double canvas jackets filled 
with sand and carefully quilted, as a partial pro- 
tection from bullets.’ This is a fine sample of the 
camp-follower’s yarn, doubly interesting froin the 
fact that Krag-Jorgensen and Mauser bullets pene- 
trate several feet of sand at long ranges, and it is 
rather surprising that Mr. Kennan’s experience 
in the unraveling of all sorts of stories did not lead 
him to receive such reports with dubiousness 
instead of swallowing them wholesale and record- 
ing them in type.” 





The Boston Transcript says: “The third book 
in the Old Glory series of books for boys, by 
Edward Stratemeyer (Lee & Shepard, Boston), is 
entitled Fighting in Cuban Waters; or, Under 
Schley on the Brooklyn, and compares favorably 
with the other books. The subject of the series is 
one that every boy who lives in the United States 
should take an interest in knowing, namely, the 
details of the principal battles in the much lamented 
war between this country and Spain. The mi- 
nutest particulars are told in such a way that the 
average youth becomes interested in reading them, 
whereas if they were given to him in the form of 
a scientific or an official statement of the facts, 
without anything to relieve their ‘dryness,’ he 
would throw the book aside with a disgusted air. 
Mr. Stratemeyer’s latest book relates graphically 
the adventures of a young lad who enlists in the 


United States Navy, and by good luck is assigned 
to the flagship Brooklyn. It is well written and de- 
serves the attention of young readers. 





“Two strange things,” says the Brooklyn Eagle. 
“happened in the year 1898. One was the war 
which resulted in American territorial expansion, 
and the other was the surprising appearance of the 
Czar of Russia in the garb of an angel of peace. 
Contemporaneous events could not offer greater 
contrast than these two, which, amid the multitude 
of other happenings, stand, each in its own way, 
as big among landmarks in the evolution of the 
human race. The book that W. T. Stead has writ- ° 
ten, with the title, The United States of Europe, 
on the Eve of the Parliament of Peace, and the 
Doubleday & McClure Co. now publish, has for 
its inspiration a historical paradox. It is of the 
Pacific republic engaged in war and which mul- 
tiplies its army fourfold, and, by right of conquest, 
seizes and holds the colonial possessions of Spain 
on the one hahd, and on the other of the imperial 
autocrat of a military empire, with 120,000,000 of 
loyal subjects, who inpeaches the war system of 
the world, and himself, the master of a thousand 
legions, invites the nations to a parliament of peace 
that the book treats. The volume contains a 
record of a long journey in Europe, undertaken 
that the author might learn, at first hands, so far 
as possible, the true meaning and significance of 
these two events as the men of the Old World 
regarded them; what the probable results were 
likely to be, and with what degree of welcome the 
idea of the peace congress was likely to be received 
by the peoples to whom it was addressed.” 





Of The Round Rabbit, by Agnes Lee (Copeland 
& Day), the Chicago Evening Post speaks as 
follows: 

“When Miss Agnes Lee’s fancy moves freely in 
its fetters of rhyme, which is a mere matter of prac- 
tice, her verse for children will be an unalloyed de- 
light. She has all a poet’s love for birds and flow- 
ers and June and other lovely things, and she joins 
with this a tender and hearty sympathy with the sun 
of all delight on earth, the little ones. There is dif- 
ference worth noting between those who rejoice in 
nice, clean, sweet little children, and those dearer 
souls who find a pleasure in making them nice and 
sweet and clean. There is a distinct note of Steven- 
son in more than one of her little rhymes, and there 
is a deal of wholesome fun. Here’s a bit of whole- 
some, childish tenderness : 

A sweet-eyed child 
Looked down and smiled, : 
As to her breast 

Her doll she pressed, 
Then raised her head 
And softly said: 
‘Mamma, when you— 
Before you grew 

So tall—wore frocks 
Above your knee 

And were, like me, 

A girlie small— 

Was I your doll?’ 


“The little book is charmingly illustrated by 
O’Neill Latham.” 
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Old Cambridge: Thomas Wentworth Higginson: 
Macmillan Co., cloth.........s.sseceeeeeeeceeeees 

One Hundred Mushroom Receipts: Kate Sargeant: 
EE I sin wisn ccaansansbbeusasenee> 

Plato and Darwin, a Philosophic Dialogue: Abbé 
Marcel Hérbert: Translated with Introduction by 
W. Gibson: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth...... 

Studies in Entomology: H. Meade Bland: The 
Whitaker & Ray Co., cloth, 75 cents; paper...... 

Testimony of the Sonnets as to the Authorship of 
the Shakespearean Plays and Poems: Jesse John- 
son: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth................ 

The Characters of Crystals, an Introduction to 
Crystallography: Alfred J. Moses: D. Van 
BD Gis. COUR diidccccecnsccsaseide btssedde 

The Life and Work of Thomas Dudley, Second 
Governor of Massachusetts: Augustine Jones: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth................005 

The Life of Henry A. Wise, of Virginia: Barton H. 
Wise: The Macmillan Co., clocth................. 

The Penalties of Taste: Norman Bridge: Herbert 
ge ge RR ae Ca a ae 


2 50 


I 25 


50 


75 


50 


I 00 


The Purification of Sewage; Being a Brief Account 
of the Scientific Principles of Sewage Purification 
and Their Practical Application: Sidney Barwise, 
M.D.: D. Van Nostrand Co., cloth.............. 

Why Men Do Not Go to Church: Cortland Myers: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., cloth...........ccccccece 


Fiction of the Month. 
Across the Campus: Caroline M. Fuller: Charles 
SORES GE, GNIS hive sansa snesisinisscaes 
A Fair Brigand: George Horton: Herbert S. Stone 
Be Ck, i, Tks on vs sixes sisetnsitetes 
A Girl of Grit: Major Arthur Griffiths: R. F. Fenno 
i Ss, Wives shvvesctsonsnisesesdugesusesset 
A Little Legacy: Mrs. L. B. Walford: Herbert S. 
ge ee re Serre ee hr 
A Texas Ranger: N. A. Jennings: Charles Scribner’s 


DOE, Gi 65 460 055 i ena n'es Koniedéneheewehes 
Children of the Mist: Eden Phillpotts: G. P. 
i Re ee ae er reer re 
D’Arcy of the Guards: Louis Evan Shipman: Her- 
bert B.. Boome: Be Ce, GOs os nccccccccsevosevees 
In the Heart of the Hills: Hattie E. Colter: A. I. 
Bradley & Co., cloth, illustrated...............- 


Jesus Delaney: Joseph Gordon Donnelly: The Mac- 
AT GOR, Si ond cineeccandracesescvsdesetens 
Love’s Dilemmas: Robert Herrick: Herbert S. 
Dias Be GG, Tivo csv casvessesewsisesseehes 
Marguerite de Roberval: T. G. Marquis: T. Fisher 
SI DIS i oda soe it vintecdnscctiuiesieteseeds 
Martyrs of Empire: Herbert C. McIlwaine: R. F. 
Dae Be Gi, Cina ido cic ctnccdisestusterrte 
Oliver Iverson: Ann Devoore: Herbert Stone & 


hc Is 5 ss bd 00 0965 ones 4besndirasessteiens 
Prisoners and Captives: Henry Seton Merriman: 
R. F. Fenno & Co., cloth, illustrated............ 
Unto Two Flags True: Emmy Hendren Gwathmey: 
The Nausman Book Co., paper.........--++++++: 
Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly: Hamlin Garland: Mac- 
Se Gb. CIN ik on vids cst cnsnasvuncsswesi doses 
Sand ’n’ Bushes: Maria Louise Pool: Herbert Stone 
Oe Gig, Winn inks Sak cekodncciekesuebesssneres 


Sugar-Pine Murmurings: Elizabeth Sargent Wilson 
and J. L. Sargent: Whitaker & Ray Co., cloth.... 
The Angel of the Covenant: J. Maclaren Cobban: R. 
B.. Pea Ge Gh; Gis is xe vn cnsesesccacesucincs 
The Awakening: Kate Chopin: Herbert Stone & 
Cis. SING ocean Kis ks sideneusenncaders vas tneuhon 
The Blind Goddess: Randall Irving Tyler: Stuyves- 
ant Publishing Co., paper, illustrated............ 
The City of Dreadful Night: Rudyard Kipling: 
Illustrated by C. D. Farrand: Alex. Grosset & 


lig. A a hike Sic a0 ccdsnieneseds tn bieeeieniees 
The Cleverest Woman in England: L. T. Meade: A. 
eT SE ee er eT ee 


The Eye of a God: W. A. Fraser: Doubleday & 


Bee CO. Biss sicccwnsasseestsentsaveetes 
The Jamesons: Mary E. Wilkins: Doubleday & 


McClure Co., cloth, illustrated................... 
The Lady of the Flag-Flowers: Florence Wilkin- 
son: Herbert S. Stone & Co., cloth.....-........ 
The Measure of a Man: E. Livingston Prescott: R. 
. Pee Be Ga, WO iiickcvecduncdectiecotinavs 
The Miracles of Antichrist: Selma Lagerléf: 


Translated by Pauline Bancroft Flach: Little, 
NN Fe Ce cs nk hi ntw aden tsacenacaees 
The Passing of Prince Rozan: John Bickerdyke: G. 
ae ee eer re 
The Queen of the Swamp: Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth............ 
The Short Line War: Merwin Webster: The Mac- 
SE A hig GE on 05 0s ben eG eu ontaeakiiaee 


75 


75 


I 25 


I 25 


I 00 


I 50 


I 25 
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Tiverton Tales: Alice Brown: Houghton, Mifflin & 


Noo ionc ie edrsssi eon coe ndtinaahee ed wetrckaeninks I 50 
Windy Creek: Helen Stuart Thompson: Charles 
SRE NOE SOUR, CIOs ois oincodns-vcesraoanasndcieeerox I 25 


Yale Yarns: Sketches of Life at Yale University: J. 
Seymour Wood: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth, $1; 


PES Cerca Gucinens- wee wit-cielewcwe sarnoduioeke 50 
Poetry of the Month. 
Aala Deene and Other oems: Ralcy Hiisted Bell: 
Charles Wells Moulton, cloth..............e0.00- 
An Epic of the Soul: Thomas Whitaker: white 
MN ihe ein qeclab aa cies arat Nace crkhe sided 4S ava I 00 
Fate: Ada Negri: Copeland & Day, cloth.......... I 25 
Jingle and Jangle: William S. Lord: Fleming H. 
I i IN os ogo: we peas owiernioniicediaeiees 75 
Poems; Narrative, Elegiac and Visionary: Percy 
Bysshe Shelley: Edited by H. Buxton Forman: 
Te Masewlan Go... CIO. cciccisnscccccccecscuess 50 
Shots at Random: Howell Strond England: J. S. 
Ogilvee Publishing Co., cloth. ...........ce..000- 
Sicilian Idyls and Other Verse: Jane Minot Sedg- 
wick: Copeland @ Day, clotlh......o6.c060sccccssx I 25 
Ten Gems from Kipling: Rudyard Kipling: F. M. 
INE NE ENG occ Seua esta aercntataiaciviers bao wsarsneis« 75 
The Man with the Hoe: Edwin Markham: Double- 
Gay Ge BieCiare C6... ClO. «.6.6.0ssicscccsccccwceess I 00 
The New Year Comes, My Lady: Charles H. Col- 
lins: Charles Wells Moulton, cloth................ 
The Round Rabbit: Agnes Lee: Copeland & Day, 
A IN 555 oo ooo sas 4:5. chin ores prsse. cis bw sinderewinics oe I 50 
The Science of Love (Second Edition): Edmond G. 
i. BeOmmes: J. Lane, Cleo seisis.osiaisciccsedieeweieave I 25 
The Vampire: Rudyard Kipling: Alex. Grosset & 
RN ogres ch Ata eda ateaissncdclewasatie as 50 
Truth and Error: J. W. Powell: Open Court Pub- 
I TON iia ciarcinsacncepiesix Walerawre-crasaieaud ones I 75 
Within the Hedge: Martha Gilbert Dickinson: 
Doubleday & McClure Co....................02- I 00 
Religious and Philosophic. 
A Soul’s Pilgrimage: Charles F. B. Miel: George W. 
ee a a ee a a ea 


A System of Ethics: F. Paulsen: Edited and Trans- 
lated with the Author’s Sanction, from the Fourth 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, by Frank Thilley: 
Charies Seribner’s: Sons, clotlt.......5.0....06000se0cee0s 3 00 

Border Lines in the Field of Doubtful Practices: 
H. Clay Trumbull: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth. . 

Gospel Seed for Busy Sowers; Furnishing Materials 
for Preachers, Evangelists, Sabbath School Teach- 
ers and Lay Workers: J. Ellis: Fleming H. Revel! 
MUNN oslo seo eriolgs ete wae oir anion d seit en ieccatacoiejs 50 

History of Dogma: Adolph Harnack, D.D.: From 
the Third German Edition, by Neil Buchanan; 
Vol. 6: Litttle, Brown & Co., cloth.............. 2 50 

Islam in Africa, Its Effects, Religious, Ethical and 
Social, upon the People of the Country: Anson P. 
Atterbury: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth........... I 25 

Meditations on Christian Dogma: Ja. Bellord 
(Bp.): With an Introductory Letter from the Car- 


8 


dinal Archbishop of Westminster: B. Herder, 
NN do hiss Scie cle He ates ein ecko haa) 2 50 
My Young Man: Louis Albert Banks: Funk & 
oe Le. nr nee 75 
The Constitutional Authority of Bishops in the 
Catholic Church; Illustrated by the History and 
Cannon Law of the Undivided Church from the 
Apostolic Age to the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 
451: A. Theodore Wirgman, D.D.: Longmans, 
I GA INE or ois cc's cee Serneclasedecawven 2 00 


The Ethical Problem: 
science: Paul Carus: 


three lectures on ethics as a 
The Open Court Pub. Co., 


ee ee 





BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 








The First Baptist Church, Philadelphia: Edited by 
Wm. W. Keen: Amer. Baptist Publication Society, 
CO TNT 5 occ i aieisiecnvnessians~eeseesseeee. 

The Godhood of Man: Nicolai Micalowitch: paper. . 

The Gospel for a World of Sin: Henry van Dyke: 
The Biseiitian Co... ClO. 0.6.6. 6coeeos0secese dices I 25 

The Hill Called Calvary: addresses for Good Friday: 

Rev. T. E. Green: The Young Churchman Co., cl... 50 

The Method, Meditations, and Selections from the 
Principles of Descartes: René Descartes: translat- 
ed from the original texts, with a new introductory 
essay, historical and critical, by J. Veitch: New 
revised edition: C. Scribner’s Sons, cloth......... 2 

The Origin of Sin and Its Relations to God and the 
Universe: Rev. E. W. Cook: Funk & Wagnalls 


ei Mo craScole Avira dp oomloee ane trena Sweeed I 50 
The Restored Innocence: R. J. Campbell: Dodd, 

I nS i  icop: pica aiwind hve 6g Brae Siding Mores eteee 50 
The Roman Primacy, A.D. 430-451: Luke Riving- 

ton, D.D.: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth........ 2 50 
The Ship of the Soul, and Other Papers: Stopford 

A. Brooke: T. Whittaker, cloth.................- 50 


The Teacher’s Prayer Book; Being the Book of 
Common Prayer According to the Use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ir the United States 
of America: With Introductions, Analyses, Notes 
and a Commentary upon the Psalter by Bishop 
Alfred Barry; and Introduced by Bishop H. C. 
Potter: E. & J. B. Young & Co., cloth........... I 

Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism: 
Adolph Harnack: Translated with the Author’s 
Sanction by T. Bailey Saunders: The Macmillan 
Pi co aciin ao wsmicndinessceauines oe saewnees I 

Venite Adoremus; or, Manual of the Forty Hours’ 
Adoration, Containing the Ceremonies of the 
Forty Hours Adoration: Rev. S. J. Orf, D.D.: 
With Latin, English and German Prayers for 
Public and Private Devotion; Compiled from Ap- 
proved Authors; Second Edition, Revised: B. 
Herder, cloth, 40 cents; mMoroccO............-.06- 65 


Sociologic Questions. 


Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem; an In- 
vestigation made for The Committee of Fifty under 
the Direction of H. W. Farnam: J. Koren: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth.................. I 50 
Fields, Factories, and Workshops: Alexeievitch 
Kropotkin: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth...... 3 00 


Municipal Monopolies: E. Webster Bemis, editor: a 
collection of papers by American economists and 


specialists: T. Y. Crowell & Co.,................ 2 00 
Pauperizing the Rich: Alfred J. Ferris: T. S. Leach 
ee Es Bons x picne vi secnae er acmiwniiotens I 25 


Tenth Annual Report of the Statistics of Railways 
in the United States Government Printing Office, 
WN ae cecccccnnetiancscnkpuesdtmankwetennsens 

The Development of Thrift: Mary Wilcox Brown: 
NE, HNIINEs on. Sakk saceSsacksde sogseekesoneus I 

The Effects of the Factory System: Allen Clarke: C. 
SRE &: IE, CUR 6 5 os ks Sinks idan aess ses I 

The Outlook for the Artisan and His Art: J. Picker- 
ing Putnam: C. H. Kerr & Co., paper........... 10 

The Right to the Whole Produce of Labor: Anton 
Menger: translated by M. E. Tanner: with an intro- 
duction and bibliography by H. S. Foxwell: The 


DORR SCO. FIDE soo io incedassese ce dieicises 2 00 
Travel, Sport and Adventure. 
Cathedral Days: Anna Bowman Dodd: Little, 
Brown & Co., cloth, illustrated.................. I 50 
In the Klondyke: Frederick Palmer: C. Scribner's 
Te ae. ee I 50 


Letters from Japan: a record of modern life in the 
Island Empire: The Macmillan Co., 2 vol., cloth.. 7 50 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 





Mrs. Voynich’s dramatization of her novel, The 
Gadfly, will be produced in the fall by Mr. Stuart 
Robson. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has returned from his 
trip to Germany, and has been commissioned to 
write a series of six short stories for syndicate pub- 
lication in this country. 

Mr. George Meredith’s brilliant novel, The 
Egoist, is now in process of translation into French. 

The death occurred at Geneva recently of Lan- 
dor’s son and heir, Mr. Walter Savage Landor, who 
was born in 1822. Another son, Mr. Charles Lan- 
dor, who resides at Florence, succeeds to the family 
estates. Mr. Charles Landor is the father of the 
traveler, Mr. A. H. Savage Landor. 

Marion Crawford is said to be engaged at present 
upon a biography of His Holiness the Pope. 

The advent of another newspaper is announced in 
London. It is stated that “no betting news, mur- 
ders in detail, nor, indeed, anything to blunt the 
moral tone of readers, will appear in its pages. It 
will be readable without vulgarity, and will en- 
deavor to reflect the higher life of mankind. It will 
open up a new path in journalism, anticipating the 
time when no single printed word shall bring a 
blush to any who read.” 

Rouen now has a bust of Guy de Maupassant. 
It stands near that of Flaubert, Maupassant’s mas- 
ter in literature. On the occasion of the unveiling 
two of the author’s stories were read in the theatre; 
his play, “Histoire du Vieux Temps,” was acted ; 
and M. Jacques Normand read a paper on Mau- 
passant’s dramatic method. 

“Martin J. Pritchard,” a novelist whose work has 
lately roused some literary comment in England, is 
a sister-in-law of George Moore. Her forthcom- 
ing book, The Passion of Rosamond Keith, has for 
its heroine an English girl who is believed to have 
brought misfortune upon various villages in India, 
and is crucified on that account by the natives. 

There is a capital story in Vanity Fair about Mr. 
R. D. Blackmore. His Lorna Doone, as every one 
knows, is one of the finest novels printed in Eng- 
lish, and possibly one of the best known. He grows 
fruit somewhere near Teddington, England. The 
bookstall clerk at the neighboring station, being a 
smart fellow, and knowing, or having learned as 
much, announced the book for sale as: “By a local 
author !” 

At least two of Paul Laurence Dunbar’s poems 
have been set to music and publicly rendered: A 
Coon Song, by S. Coleridge Taylor, sung by 
Bispham at his last recital in New York in April, 
and The Deserted Plantation, by Walter Damrosch, 
which was given as one of the numbers on the pro- 
gramme of Damrosch’s compositions recently 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The poems of Edwin Markam, author of The 
Man with the Hoe, which appeared in our May 
number (see also page 18, this issue), are at last 
given to the world in book form. The Double- 
day & McClure Company, of New York, bring the 
book out. It is entitled The Man with the Hoe 
and Other Poems. Among the “Other Poems” 
are The Toilers, Brotherhood, To High-Born 





Poets, and many besides which breathe the spirit of 
the hoe-man poem. A hearty reception is every- 
where being accorded to this “ Poet-Laureate of the 
West.” 

Kipling has had conferred upon him recently by 
the McGill University at Montreal the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

It is not generally known that “E. and H. 
Heron,” joint authors of some very stirring and in- 
teresting tales, are mother and son, and are identi- 
cal with K. and Hesketh Prichard, whose names 
appear on the title page of a novel, A Modern Mer- 
cenary, just published by Smith, Elder & Co. 

Commenting on the curious manner in which 
book-titles get mixed up in catalogues, the London 
Publishers’ Circular gives, among others, the fol- 
lowing amusing specimens: King Solomon’s 
Mines, by Rider Haggard, has been catalogued 
among books on Old Testament history; while 
Albert N’Yanza, by Sir S. Baker, figured as a work 
of biography, and Moths, by Ouida, as a book on 
entomology. These also appeared recently, and will 
illustrate in what queer company words similarly 
spelled, but having a different meaning, may be 
placed: 

Lead Poisoning. 
Kindly Light. 
—— Metallurgy. 

“Zack,” now known as Miss Gwendolen Keats, 
is at present in Italy, and has written about half of 
a new novel, which will probably be published in 
the autumn by the Messrs. Blackwood in England, 
and the Messrs. Scribner in this country. 

D’Annunzio has before now failed to interest his 
countrymen in his plays; but his new drama, pro- 
duced recently at Naples, was received with disap- 
probation of an extreme order. Gloria, the play in 
question, is an attempt to blend the severity of the 
Greek manner with a plot of surprising modernity 
—no other than a passage from recent Italian poli- 
tics, including domestic troubles in the Crispi fam- 
ily, and the recent African campaign. In spite of 
the acting of Eleanora Duse and Ermete Zacchoni, 
the drama failed utterly; and “The man is a mad- 
man” was the verdict on D’Annunzio. 

The story of how Mr. Anthony Hope’s success- 
ful play, The Adventure of Lady Ursula, came to be 
staged at all is told in the Bookman: “One day dur- 
ing his visit to America over a year ago, Anthony 
Hope was combating an argument with Mr. R.-H. 
Russell, the New York publisher, that he had a 
knack for the stage. Mr. Russell was trying to per- 
suade him to dramatize Rupert of Hentzau himself, 
instead of putting it into the hands of a playwright. 
Just to convince Mr. Russell that he was mistaken, 
Anthony Hope said he would hunt up ‘a sad little 
thing,’ that he had attempted and in disgust had 
buried in the bottom of his trunk. The Adventure 
of the Lady Ursula was put in rehearsal the next 
day.” 

In the death of Sarcey French dramatic criticism 
has sustained a heavy loss. This is universally rec- 
ognized. One English journal pays him the fol- 
lowing tribute: “His weekly article was a Paris in- 
stitution. Its absence was an event, an event so 
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rare that in forty years it happened only twice— 
once, in 1884, when M. Sarcey underwent an opera- 
tion to save his eyesight, and again when he lay 
down last week to die. He died in harness, with an 
unwritten article on his mind. He died a journalist’s 
death, if ever man did. ‘I must get up,’ he said to 
his doctor; ‘it is absolutely necessary that I should 
write my article. I will do only a “demi-feuilleton,” 
if I must, but I must do it.’ A few moments later 
he returned to this fixed idea. ‘I shall go again 
and see Le Torrent (playing at the Théatre Fran- 
cais). I am afraid this piece is not well understood. 
It has not been rightly judged.’ These were Fran- 
cisque Sarcey’s last words; he had no sooner ut- 
tered them than he entered on the last struggle.” 
In succession to M. Sarcey, M. Gustave Larrou- 
met, who is ex-director of the Department of Fine 
Arts, is writing the dramatic “feuilleton” in the 
Temps. 

There are few men of education who do not be- 
lieve that they can write. To find an English states- 
man of scholarly attainments who is honestly con- 
vinced that he is unable to handle “the written 
word” is extremely rare, but such a person appears 
to be Sir William Harcourt. In response to a re- 
quest for an article recently, he wrote: “Alas! Na- 
ture has denied me a gift which it has so bountifully 
bestowed upon many, and I shall go to my grave 
undistinguished by an article or an interview.” 

It was a happy thought of the editor of the Cap- 
tain, the new London magazine for boys, to get a 
number of notable men to tell him what they 
wanted to be when they, too, were boys. Mr. H. 
M. Stanley wanted to be a missionary; Mr. George 
R. Sims’ youthful ambition was to be a circus rider, 
and he adds, “P. S—I should still like to be a 
circus rider better than anything else”; Mr. Pinero, 
the dramatist, aspired no higher than a "bus con- 
ductorship. He says, “There is much in common 
between dramatic authorship and the perilous, slip- 
pery perch of the old-fashioned omnibus con- 
ductor,” who stood on a little shelf and hung on by 
a strap, it will be remembered. Phil May should 
go into partnership with Mr. Sims, for he wanted 
to be a circus clown. 

“Mr. Heron Allen’s new volume on Erward Fitz- 
gerald’s Rubaiyat is destined to set at rest forever,” 
says Literature, “the vexed question of how far that 
incomparable poem is to be considered a transla- 
tion, and how far an original work. Mr. Heron 
Allen prints Fitzgerald’s quatrains on the left-hand 
page, and on the opposite side gives a literal trans- 
lation of the Persian sources whence they were 
drawn. The result is a volume of extraordinary in- 
terest to the student, and a proof that besides being 
a great poet, Fitzgerald understood the difficult art 
of translation as it is, unhappily, understood by 
few. For the true student, the artistic translation 
is not the most faithful rendering of the word, of 
the phrase, nor even of the illustration or the meta- 
phor, often quite inappropriate to the genius of the 
language in which the translator works. The true 
artist sets himself to give the spirit of the original, 
and knows how to clothe it in metaphor and image 
of a corresponding, but not of an identical, felicity. 
Fitzgerald has thus produced a translation so essen- 
tially faithful, and, at the same time, an original 





poem of such exquisite beauty that for English 
readers he and Omar shine as stars of the same 
magnitude.” 

Apropos of the above, the tentmaking ascribed to 
the singing Omar disturbs the equanimity of The 


Scotsman. ‘The idea that the Persian astronomer 
royal was a tentmaker,” it says, “has now got so 
fairly well started down the hill of mythology that 
it is probably too late to stop it; but the Oriental 
philologers have demonstrated that, although 
‘Khayyam’ means a tentmaker, ‘it was applied to 
Omar as a family name only; so that it would be as 
absurd to argue that Sir Samuel Baker made buns, 
or that the late Dr. Cobham Brewer made bitter 
beer, or that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
really any rag of a flag to carry, as to say that Omar 
did in very deed make tents.” 

A little while ago an English journal was ques- 
tioning French writers as to their favorites among 
English authors, with some interesting and some 
amusing results. Now a French journal is ques- 
tioning English writers as to their estimate of emi- 
nent dead French authors. Mr. Gosse names Vil- 
lon, Ronsard, Racine, Balzac and Flaubert; Mr. 
Frederic Harrison sends in thirty names and Mr. 
Lang twenty; Mr. Arthur Morrison names La Fon- 
taine; Dr. Doyle selects Maupassant; and Mr. 
Meredith states his preference thus: “For human 
philosophy, Montaigne; for the comic appreciation 
of society, Moliére; for the observation of life and 
condensed expression, La Bruyére; for a most deli- 
cate irony, scarcely distinguishable from tender- 
ness, Renan; for high pitch of impassioned senti- 
ment, Racine. Add to these your innumerable 
writers of ‘mémoires’ and ‘pensées,’ in which 
France has never had a rival.” 

Mr. C. J. Moulton-Barrett, the eldest surviving 
son of Mrs. Browning’s father, aggrieved by the 
publication of the Browning love-letters, has sent 
to the London Standard the following remarkable 
communication : 

“In spite of earnest protests, Mr. Browning, with 
a want of delicacy hardly conceivable, has pub- 
lished the letters of his father and mother previous 
to their marriage. The careless indifference of Mr. 
Robert Browning, “There they are, do with them 
as you please when I am dead and gone,’ was no 
excuse for the sacrilege. His mother would have 
been horrified. She loved her father. 

“The notices of the book have generally been so 
cruelly unjust to my father’s memory, that I con- 
sider it my duty, as his eldest surviving son, to re- 
late the facts. My father acted as his own mer- 
chant for his Jamaica estates, and on that account 
went daily to the city. He never met Mr. Brown- 
ing. He was aware of his visits, and he regarded 
them, like the visits of Miss Mitford and Mr. Ken- 
yon, as affording my sister pleasure. My sister had 
been an invalid for years. By the directions of Dr. 
Chambers her room was kept at a certain tempera- 
ture, and she never left it. Under these circum- 
stances my father lost his daughter. He had loved 
her from her childhood. He never recovered from 
it. I venture to say few fathers would take the 
hand of a man who had so acted. And I would add 
few sons, either for gain or love of notoriety, would 
make public the confidential letters of their 
mother.” 
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Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


Alex. Harrison, Painter: C. F. Brown....Brush & Pencil. 
Drama of the Month: Norman Hapgood....Bookman. 
Evolution of an Artist: K. P. Woods.......... Bookman. 
Exhibition of the Soc. of Arts and Crafts: Johnson.B & P. 
Memorial of Aubrey Beardsley: W. S. M....Book Buyer. 
Modern Group of Scandinavian Painters: Waern.Scrib. 
Musical Impressions: Sidney Lanier.......... Scribner’s. 
Notes on Glass Decoration: Annie Fields....... Atlantic. 
Talk About Colonial Furniture: Davis..House Beautiful. 
To Secure Expression in Photography: C. F. Jenkins. Cos. 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 

Autobiography of a Revolutionist: Kropotkin... Atlantic. 
Author of “No. 5 John Street’”’...........cccscccees Critic. 
Edward Agstiti. ...6.c00cssesees Harvard Graduate Mag. 
Honoré de Balzac: F. C. Hubbard.......... Self-Culture. 
John Greenleaf Whittier: Stoddard....-..... Lippincott’s. 
Leo XIII. and the United States: M. E. Twomey...Don. 
Lord Kelvin: J. D. Cormack..............20+- Cassier’s. 
Oliver Cromwell: W. T. Stead........ Review of Reviews. 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning: H. W. Preston. Atlantic. 
Sardou: Tighe Hopleins............cscccccceceees Critic. 
The German Emperor: P. Bigelow............ Munsey’s. 
The Mayor of Chicago: F. Crissey.. ......... Ainsley’s. 
The Original Mr. Dooley: Putnam............ National. 
Educational Topics. 

Child Nurture: V. H. Cassedy........ Kindergarten Mag. 
Commercial Education: James Bryce........ North Amer. 


Common Schools in the Larger Cities: A. S. Draper..For. 
Counsels to Teachers of Young Children....Kinder. Re. 


From Play to Earnest: E. Poulsson...... Kinder. Review. 
Genius in Children................. Trained Motherhood. 
Harvard University: Hodges............... Self-Culture. 


Pres. Eliot as an Educational Reformer..Har. Grad. Mag. 
Study of Kindergarten for the Primary Teacher..Kind. R. 
Why Teachers Have no Professional Standing... . Forum. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 

Alpine Flowers: M. J. Lincoln........ Am. Kitchen Mag. 
A New Writer Who Counts: H. T. Peck...... Bookman. 
A Queen Bee and Her Subjects: Gardner......... Arena. 
Beginnings of Christian Literature: Toy...... Har. G. M. 


Contemporary French Novelists: A. van Westrum. Critic. 
Contemporary German Literature: J. F. Coar..Bookman. 
Century’s Progress in Scientific Medicine: Williams.. Har. 


Ideal and Practical Organization of a Home..Cosmopol. 


Japanese View of Kipling: Kinnosuke............/ Arena. 
Letters of Bayard Taylor and Sidney Lanier... .Atlantic. 
Letters of Stevenson: Ed. by Colvin.......... Scribner’s. 
Peace Conference: Its Possible Practical Results. N. Amer. 
Reverses of Britomart: Edmund Gosse...... North Amer. 
Sense of Color: André Bracchi....Pop. Science Monthly. 
Some Spring Birds: J. N. Baskett.......... Chautauquan. 
Tendencies in French Literature: P. Edgar..Pop. S. Mo. 
The Dreyfus Case: Joseph Reinach.......... North Amer. 
The Rose-Fruits: M. B. Flint................ Table Talk. 
The Tramp and the Railroads: J. Flynt.......... Century. 
United States of Europe: E. E. Hale...... Cosmopolitan. 
Volunteer Life-Savers: Gustav Kobbé........... Century. 
Wedding Trip Around the World: Donaldson. Anglo-Am. 
Why Dumas’ Novels Last: G. R. Carpenter...... Forum. 
Woman of To-day and To-morrow: H. T. Peck...... Cos. 


Historic, National and Political. 

Alexander’s Mightiest Battle: B. I. Wheeler....Century. 
Battle of the Block-Houses: Percy G. McDonald...Scrib. 
Building of the New Navy: Hon. John D. Long. . Leslie’s. 
Egypt and the Egyptian Dynasties....Universal Brother. 
England’s Decadence in the West Indies: B. Adams..For. 


Jeffersonian Principles: William J. Bryan....North Amer. 


Imperialism—England as a Model: Goldwin Smith. .S.-C. 


Japan and the Philippines: A. M. Knapp...... Atlantic. 
Outlook in Cuba: H. P. Williams.............. Atlantic. 
Politics and the Judiciary: F. G. Cook.......... Atlantic. 
Samoan Trouble: J. E. Wright.............. Donahoe’s. 
Spanish-American War. Part V.: Lodge...... Harper’s. 
Struggle for Commercial Empire: C. A. Conant. . Forum. 
The Filipino Question...............ccceee Open Court. 
The Fourth of July: Seth Low................. Treasury. 
The Imbroglio in Samoa: Henry C. Ide...... North Amer. 
The Outlook for Carlism: Hon. Jas. Roche..North Amer. 
War With Spain, II.: Nelson A. Miles...... North Amer. 
Religious and Philosophic. 

Condorcet: Lévy-Bruhl............ecceeeee. Open Court. 
Crisis in the Church of England: F. A. Channing. Forum. 
Doctrine of Election: B. F. Mills..... Metaphysical Mag. 
Genesis of Action: H. W. Dresser................ Arena. 
Israel Among the Nations: Max Nordau....North Amer. 
Life Eternal: A. Wilder..............Metaphysical Mag. 
Mormons in Mexico: C. W. Kindrich............ R. of R. 
Paganism in the Roman Church............ Open Court. 
PT Birik ccevsenstoncissicaccaedendd Open Court. 
Psychology of Mental Healing: S. Wines......... Mind. 
Society and the Church: F. R. Fisher.............. Mind. 
Scientific and Industrial. 

Building of a Battleship: F. J. Gauntlett......... Leslie’s. 
Criticism of Current Scientific Views.......... Anglo-Am. 
Drug Trade in the United States............ Chautauquan. 
Fighting Ice in River and Lake: G. E. Walsh...Cassier’s. 
Future of the Canals: Fairlie............ Home Magazine. 


High Explosives Warfare: Hudson Maxim. .Anglo.-Am. 
Industries of Navajos and Mokis: James....Good Health. 


Influence of Climate on Races: McLean............ Mind. 
Insurance of Property Against War Risks: Kimball. For. 
Korean Inventions: H. B. Hulbert.............. Harper’s. 


Needful Precautions for Safe Navigation: J. Hyslop. . Har. 
New Departure in Railroad Management: Midgley. .For. 
New Method of Estimating Age of Niagara....P. S. M. 


Progress in Air-Ships: H. B. Nason...... Cosmopolitan. 
Railways in France: E. R. Spearman............ Cassell’s, 
The Horseless Carriage: M. S. Hopkins.......... Leslie’s. 
The State as a Farmer: Ellis.......... Review of Reviews. 
Sociologic Questions. 

Abuse of Public Charity: B. S. Coler..... Pop. Sci. Mon. 
Municipal: Expansion: Hon. S. M. Jones.......... Arena. 
Negro Question: J. L. M. Curry.......... Pop. Sci. Mon. 


Profit Sharing and Co-operation: P. Monroe..Am. J. Soc. 
Taxation of Public Franchises: John Ford...North Amer. 


Tenement House Blight: J. A. Riis............. Atlantic. 
The Industrial Commission: North.......... North Amer. 
The Single Tax: T. G. Sherman..:.......Am. Jour. Soe. 
The Trusts: Byron W. Holt.......... Review of Reviews. 
Trusts and Industrial Combinations.......... Anglo.-Am. 
Two Weeks in Department Stores........ Am. Jour. Soc. 
Travel, Sport and Adventure. 

After Big Game with Packs: Ayres.............. Century. 
Alaska and the Klondike: Heilprin........ Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Emperors’ Gardens: B. F. Robinson........... Cassell’s. 
Five Weeks Awheel in France: S. Cross.......... Outing. 
Hayti in War Time: R. B. Davenport........ F. Leslie’s. 
Indies, East and West: F. C. Mortimer..... Book Buyer. 
.In the Philippines, Past and Present: R. L. Packard. .Cos. 
Out of Doors in Texas: E. S. Nadal............ Century. 
Race for the North Pole: Greely............... Munsey’s. 
Rescue of the Whalers: P. Bertholf............. Harper’s. 
Through the “Green” With the Iron Clubs: Douglas. Out. 
Up to the Hills in India: Stevenson.............. Outing. 


What I Saw in Africa: Alden Bell....Anglo.-Amer. Mag. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over until next month. 





497. Madame Adam: I ama regular reader of Current 
Literature and find it a great source of information, so I 
come to it to ask where I can get some account of 
Madame Adam, the famous French woman.—E. N. B., 
Rutherford, N. J. 


{[Mme. Adam, born Juliette Lamber, is the editor 
of the ““Nouvelle Revue.” As she was born in 1836 
undoubtedly any history of contemporary French 
literature and journalism will give some account of 
her life and work. Here is an interesting para- 
graph concerning Mme. Adam, clipped from a re- 
cent issue of the New Orleans Picayune: “Mme. 
Edmond Adam is a great power in Paris, where she 
presides over the last literary drawing-room, or al- 
most the last. In her weekly receptions in the 
salons of the ‘Nouvelle Revue’ all the Parisian and 
European celebrities have passed aud met, and the 
most thorny questions have been dismissed there, 
if not settled. She has been in some way the great 
instigator of the Franco-Russian alliance, and was 
received lately with the greatest honors and en- 
thusiasm when she visited the Eastern countries. 
The late Jules Grevy’s answer to the German am- 
bassador who went to the Elysee to complain bit- 
terly about the violent attacks against Germany in 
the ‘Nouvelle Revue,’ gives a just idea of the lady’s 
character. ‘Impossible!’ said, quietly, the peaceful 
M. Grevy. ‘I cannot stop Mme. Adam. There is 
nothing to be done. One man only ever succeeded 
in keeping her quiet, her husband, Edmond Adam, 
and he died of it.’ ’’] 





408. The Mistletoe Bough: Can you inform me where 
the poem, “Under the Mistletoe Bough,” can be found? 
The poem or song I have reference to tells of the bride 
hiding in the old chest and the lid falls and is locked and 
they never find her, until her husband’s grandchildren 
find the faded veil, and wedding ring, years later.—C. E. 
Martin, Seward, III. 


[The poem in question was written by Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, author also of Why Don’t the Men 
Propose, and many other songs popular a genera- 
tion or so ago in England. It is to be found in sev- 
eral anthologies of English verse. Current Liter- 


ature will take pleasure in printing it for our corre- 
spondent insthis month’s “Treasure Trove.” ] 





499. Can you refer me to an exhaustive work on poetic 
construction, or, rather, poetic forms? I have in mind 
Poetry as a Representative Art. Will you kindly refer 
me to another work? Also, which is the best unabridged 
dictionary for students’ use?—“White,” Cranford, N. J. 


[(1) The Science of English Verse, by Sidney 
Lanier (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; price; 
$2.00), is the best work on the subject of which we 
have knowledge. (2) Personally, we prefer Funk & 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. The Century Dic- 
tionary is a very valuable work, however, and many 
scholars pronounce in favor of it.] 


500. Can you tell me if this quotation is correct and 
where it came from?—Harry E. Kelley, Fort Smith, Ark. 


[The poem you inclose is by W. E. Henley, and 
appears in his A Book of Verse, under the title, 
Master of His Fate. It has been once quoted in 
Current Literature (see page 209, February, 1892) ; 
but is so fine a bit of verse it bears repeating, and 
we give it below, correcting your copy.] 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed! 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade. 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid; 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the Master of my fate, 

I am the Captain of my soul!” 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

477. The Ant and the Cricket: In reply to question from 
E. W. Dutcher, Stillwater, Minn., I send the poem, cop- 
ied verbatim, from an old Village Reader, published in 
1840.—Fannie Fullerton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


[Fhe copy inclosed is the one the opening lines 
of which Mr. Dutcher quoted in asking for the 
poem. Another copy, identical with this, is re- 
ceived from A. N. J. Gregory, Upper Montclair, 
N. J. Mrs. M. E. Frome, Newark, N. J., also an- 
swers this question; and from H. H. Trice, Nor- 
folk, Va., comes another version, with the informa- 
tion that this (the copy sent by Mr. Trice) is The 
Grasshopper and the Ant, the first fable in the Wal- 
ter Thornbury translation of the Fables of La 
Fontaine. C. L. Greaves, Pittsboro, N. C., gives 
the same information, and incloses his own transla- 
tion, together with the original French of “La 
Cigale et la Fourmi.” All these answers make an 
interesting collection, which we hold subject to 
Mr. Dutcher’s wishes, extending, meanwhile, 
thanks to the contributors. ] 





481. More about Authorship of Via Solitaria: In con- 
nection with a copy of “Via Solitaria,” which I cut from 
a newspaper some years ago, I find the following note: 
“It was written in the early summer of 1863 and was 
published in The Independent over the initials, O. M. C., 
dated June, Madison, Wis.. and was republished in Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, October 10, 1863. On April 13, 1882, The 
Independent again published it as “an unpublished poem 
of Henry W. Longfellow.” It was sent to that paper by 
Dr. H. M. Goodwin, of Olivet College, Mich., having 
been placed in his hands by a friend, who had found it 
among Longfellow’s papers. Dr. Goodwin afterward did 
everything in his power to correct the mistake, but the 
poem has been frequently reprinted and attributed to 
Longfellow.” The author was Dr. O. M. Conover, of 
Madison, Wis. He died in London, April 29, 1884.—Har- 
riet W. Clark, Middletown, N. Y. 





